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INTRODUCTION. 


As enquiries into the topography and antiquities of 
Athens require a frequent reference to the primeval 
history of the Athenians, and to their mythology, 
which differed in many respects from that of the rest 
of Greece, it is intended, in a few preliminary pages, 
to recall to the reader’s recollection those parts of 
the history of Athens, whether real or fabulous, which 
are most necessary to the elucidation of its topography 
and antiquities. The remainder of this Introduction 
will be devoted to a rapid. view of the progressive 
ruin of ancient Athens, and of those monuments of 
art which were its peculiar distinction. 

There can be no stronger proof of the early civili- 
zation of Athens than the remote period to which its 
history ascends, subject unavoidably to some uncer- 
tainty in the traditional part, but sufficiently consis- 
tent to prove its foundation in truth. We have some 
reason to believe that Cecrops, who was regarded by 
the Athenians as their first king and legislator, was 
contemporary with Moses, and that he introduced 
among the Pelasgic race which then inhabited Attica’ 


1 Herodot. 8, 44. 
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the worship of Neith (‘A@n»n), and possibly also that 
of Phtha (‘Hgacroc). Zeus and Poseidon, Pelasgic 
deities, were of earlier date in Attica’. Apollo and 
Dionysus, which was another personation of the sun, 
appear to have been borrowed, as well as the Dioscuri, 
from the Doric race of Greeks, and to have been intro- 
duced at a later date than the preceding. Last came 
the worship of Venus, very ancient in Assyria, and 
brought into Greece by the Pheenicians, but not 
introduced into Athens until the reign of A‘geus’. 
Among the successors of Cecrops it: will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to notice those whose 
names have been chiefly recorded in Athenian tra- 
dition: 1. Amphictyon, son of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
who is said to have succeeded to the throne in right 
of his wife Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, a native 
Athenian, who succeeded Cecrops. 2. Erechtheus 
the first, called by later writers Erichthonius’. 
Erechtheus set up an image of Minerva, made of 
olive wood, in the Cecropia, and instituted festivals, 
called Athena, in the Attic cities, which were then 
twelve in number. Erechtheus was fabled to have 
been the son of Vulcan and the Earth, to have been 
educated by Minerva, to have been instructed by her 


' The Athenians considered Neptune to have preceded Mi- 
nerva.—Apollod. 3, 14, 1. Isocrat. Panath. p. 273 Steph. 

* Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 

* In reconciling the authorities relating to the ancient his- 
tory of Athens, it is an important preliminary to establish the 
identity of Erichthonius with Erechtheus the first. For this 
purpose it is sufficient to compare Homer (Il. B. 547), and Hero- 
dotus (8, 55), with Isocrates (Panath. p. 258), Apollodorus (3; 
14), Lucian (Philopseud. 3), Pausanias (Attic. 2, 5. 18, 2), and 
Aristides (in Minerv. et in Panathen. I. p. 12, 119 Jebb.) 
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in the invention of war horses and chariots, and to 
have been buried in the temple which he had dedi- 
cated to her in Cecropia, and which, from the cireum- 
stance of his interment in it, was to the latest period 
ealled the Erechtheium. The superiority given by 
Erechtheus to the worship of Minerva was accom- 
panied by a change in the name of his people, who in 
Pelasgic time had been Pelasgi, under Cecrops were 
Cecropidee, and now became Athenians’. 3. Pandion 
the first. In his reign lived Triptolemus, who was 
supposed to have been instructed in the arts of agri- 
culture by Ceres, and to have instituted the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 4. Erechtheus the second. He 
colonized a part of Eubcea, and defeated Eumolpus, 
who, with a body of Thracians, had seized Eleusis, 
but was slain in the action®. The daughters of 
Erechtheus were devoted to death, that their father 
might obtain success in the Eleusinian war’. About 
the same time the daughters of Leos were sacri- 
ficed to avert a contagious sickness, in obedience 
to the Delphic oracle, which required human sacri- 
fices upon this oceasion‘. 5. Ion, son of Creusa, 


" Herodot. 8, 44. 

* Some of the ancients believed Erichthonius, the reputed son 
of Vulean, to have been the same as Erechtheus, the father of 
Creusa and of Cecrops the second. Sir I. Newton, adopting this 
opinion, struck out from the list of Athenian kings the names of 
Pandion I. and Erechtheus II.; nevertheless, the far greater 
number of authorities incline to the opposite opinion, which is 
found more useful therefore in the explanation of topography and 
ancient monuments. 

* Euripid. Ion 281. See Meursius de Reg. Athen. 2, 9. 

* Aristid. Panathen. p. 119 Jebb. Schol. Thueyd. 1, 
20. Suid. in Aewxdpeoy. §$ASlian. Var. Hist. 12,28. See 

B 2 
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daughter of Erechtheus, was distinguished as a teacher 
of religion rather than as a temporal monarch. He 
introduced the worship of Apollo Pythius, who, be- 
coming one of the chief protectors of Athens, was 
surnamed Patrous: and hence Ion himself was fabled 
to have been the son of Apollo’. 6. Ageus, who, 
after the direct succession had been considerably 
disturbed by the collateral branches, recovered the 

throne, and enjoyed a long reign of thirty-nine years. 
7. Theseus. In his way to Athens from Troezen, 
where he had been living in obscurity, Theseus 
cleared the country of the robbers who opposed him, 
and for these brilliant exploits was acknowledged by 
fEgeus and the Athenians as successor to the throne. 
He afterwards relieved Athens from a disgraceful 
tribute to the king of Crete, and, having succeeded 
to the royal authority, laid the foundation of the 
early pre-eminence of his country, by establishing a 
court of judicature and a festival common to all 
Attica. The city was enlarged by the occupation of 


Meursii Ceramicus Gem.17. Pausan. Attic. 5,2. It has been 
asserted, that neither oracles nor human sacrifices were known to 
the heroic ages; but these traditions of the Athenians seem to 
prove the contrary. The story of Iphigeneia and the sacrifice of 
twelve Trojans, by Achilles, to appease the manes of Patroclus, 
leave little or no doubt that this savage custom prevailed as late 
as the Trojan war. 

? From Ion the Athenians, according to Herodotus (8, 44), once 
more derived a new name, and became Ionians. But this appel- 
lation was applied to all the Greeks who like the Athenians and 
Peloponnesian Achseans were distinguished by their worship of 
Neptune and their division into four tribes and twelve cities,—a 
division older than the time of Ion, and probably Pelasgic ; the 
distinctive name of Athenians therefore was still necessary. 
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some of the ground to the southward and eastward of 
the Cecropia or Acropolis, and the whole assumed the 
name of ’A@jva. The immediate consequence of 
this change, which occurred about the year 1300 B.c., 
was the decline of the other eleven Attic cities, a 
concentration of government in Athens, and a great 
increase of population in Attica, attracted by the 
security and justice resulting from the new laws of 
Theseus. : 

Homer, the earliest of Greek historians, has left us 
a strong confirmation of the reality of those facts, 
which are not obviously fabulous, in the history of 
the two great heroes of ancient Attic story, Erech- 
theus and Theseus. He notices the temple of 
Erechtheus, and those periodical sacrifices of an ox 
and a sheep *, which we know to have been performed 
to a very late period of Athenian superstition®; and, 


? OF & dp’ ’AOhvac elyor, éiixripevov wroNleOpor, 
Aijpoy ’EpexOijoc peyadhropoc, Sv wor’ ’AOhry 
Opéve, Atdc Ovydrnp, réxe dé Seldwpoc ” Apovpa, 
Kddo év "AOhvyo’ eloev, Eg evi rion yng’ 
"EvOace py ravporoe Kal dpvewic irdovrac 
Kowvpor "AOnvalwy, wepirehNoptvwy évcavrooy. 
Il. B. 546. 


These lines have been supposed an interpolation of the time of 
Solon or Peisistratus, but they agree with those of the Odyssey, 
H. 78. 
adxéBn yAavceme "ABhyn 

* © © # #® #® #® # @ @ 

“Ixero & é¢ Mapaéva cai ebpvdyviay ’ABhyny 

Aive 0 "Epex@ijog wuxivdy Gduov . . 
One reason given for suspecting them is, that Homer makes no 
allusion to temples; but this is not correct. There was a temple 
(moc) at Cilla before the Trojan war, Il. A. 39. 

* Philochorus et Staphylus ap. Harpocrat. in ’EwiBoov. 
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in confirmation of the political reforms of Theseus, 
instead of naming all the cities of Attica, as he has 
done in the other provinces of Greece, he speaks of 
Athens alone, and of the people of Erechtheus, that 
terrible Anpoc, whose first specimen of tyranny and 
ingratitude was the banishment of their great bene- 
factor himself, whom they left to die an exile in the 
island of Scyrus. A‘geus introduced the worship of 
Venus Urania, and Theseus, that of Venus and 
Peitho', as well as that of Hercules, with whom, 
according to the Athenian antiquaries, he was con- 
temporary, and to whom, in return for services re- 
ceived in Epirus, he dedicated all his own sacred 
property in Attica, with the exception of four The- 
seia, which always continued to bear his name,’— 
the worship of Apollo Delphinius he appears to have 
found already established. 

During the six or seven centuries which elapsed 
between the Trojan war and the reign of Peisistratus, 
the Athenians seem to have been not more engaged 
in foreign wars or internal commotions than was 
sufficient to maintain their martial spirit and free 
government, both of which were essential to the 
progress made by them in civilization, commerce, 
and a successful cultivation of the arts. The change 
of chief magistrate from king to archon for life, then 
to decennial and to annual archon, indicates that 
gradual increase, first of aristocratical, and then of 
popular authority, which ended in a purely demo- 
cratical government. Solon, apparently aware of the 
evils to which these changes tended, endeavoured to 


1 Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 22, 3. 
? Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Thes. 35. 
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correct them by enacting that none but men of a 
certain landed property should be eligible to magis- 
tracies; but the restriction was insufficient, or at 
least came too late. The excess of democratic power 
led to its usual result; and Peisistratus not only 
usurped all the functions of government to himself, 
bat made them hereditary in the persons of his two 
sons, which caused so strong a re-action in favour of 
democracy, that Cleisthenes, Cimon, and Pericles, 
eould only direct affairs by conciliating the people 
and adding to their privileges. After the time of 
Aristeides, who offered some check to the advances 
of democracy, the poorest Athenian citizens might 
aspire to every office, except a few connected with 
finance ; and they were even paid for attending those 
multitudinous assemblies of the Pnyx and Theatre, 
which embarrassed all rational business, and at length 
threw the fate and character of the country into the 
hands of those who might chance to possess the 
popular favour. But notwithstanding this progressive 
decline, caused by the abuses to which all human 
establishments are liable, the great objects of govern- 
ment were attained. Property was protected, and 
industry was encouraged: for, without these blessings, 
the Athenians could not possibly have made any 
advances to that perfection in the arts of civilized 
life at which they at length arrived, however adapted 
to it by the active and sagacious minds with which 
nature had endowed them, by their innate good taste, 
and by their keen perception of the beautiful. 
During the ages which elapsed between the reigns 
of Theseus and Peisistratus, we may suppose that the 
alvance of art caused the altars of the several deities, 
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whose worship had been established, to be converted 
into temples, or their temples to be renewed upon 8 
larger and more elegant plan. A body of the Pe- 
lasgic nation, distinguished as Pelasgi Tyrrheni, or 
Tyrseni, sought refuge in Attica from their enemies, 
and were employed by the Athenians to fortify the 
Cecropian hill’. It was probably in the time of 
Solon? that the existing Pnyx was constructed; his 
constitution having then, for the first time, required in 
particular cases that numerous assemblage of citizens 
in the ecclesia which was still continued in the time 
of Demosthenes®. The rude simplicity of the Pnyx 
seems, however, to belong to a still earlier age than 
that of Solon; namely, that in which the archi- 
tects of Greece built subterraneous treasuries, and 
when the temples were mere cells: as the people 
therefore had already a share in the government in 
the time of Theseus, a smaller and earlier Pnyx may . 
possibly have existed on the same site. In the time 
of Solon, the Prytaneium was probably first esta- 
blished at the foot of the Acropolis, in the Asty; as 
from this period it served, among its other important 
uses, as a place of deposit for the written laws of 
the state, which had previously been kept in the 
Acropolis‘. - 

The usurpation of the ambitious, but humane, 


* See Appendix I. on the Tyrrheni Pelasgi. 

? About B.c. 590. 

> Demosth. c. Timarch. p. 715. c. Nezr. p. 1875 Reiske. 

* Polemon ap. Hafpocrat. in"Afovec. J. Poll. 8, 10 (128) 
The more ancient laws still remained in the Acropolis, and it 
was a remark, in later times, that the lower laws were more than 
a match for the upper: ray carwQey vopov dvrifecay xpoc rh 
” AxpowoXy. 
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enlightened, and patriotic Peisistratus, far from 
being an impediment to the prosperity of Athens, 
operated in aid of its rapid improvement in splendour 
and civilization, as has often happened when power 
has fallen into the hands of a person uniting good taste 
with magnificence. By establishing a public library ', 
and by editing the works of Homer, Peisistratus and 
his sons fixed the muses at Athens; while by 
raising the quadrennial revolution of the Panathe- 
naic festival to a footing of equality with the other 
similar assemblies, and by upholding it during their 
united reigns of about thirty years’, they greatly ad- 
vanced the dignity of the republic among the states 
of Greece. They founded the temple of Apollo 
Pythius*, began the construction of that of Jupiter 
Olympius *, and possibly built also the earliest 
Odeium; for as song and musical recitation preceded 
the drama, the Odeium was probably an older esta- 
blishment than the theatre, having served before the 
Tegular drama was invented, as a place of exhibition 
to the rhapsodists and musicians *. The Peisistratide, 
in short, were the chief founders of that splendour 
and opulence, which, not long after their time, by 
moving the envy and cupidity of the Persians, 
became one.of the causes of the invasion of Attica, 


' According to Aulus Gellius (6, 17), Xerxes carried the books 
to Persia, and Seleucus Nicator restored them. 

* Peisistratus was twice exiled: from his first usurpation in 
560 8. c., to the murder of Hipparchus, there was an interval of 
forty-six years. 

* Thucyd. 6,54. Suid. in Hv6tcoy. Meurs. Pisist. c. 9. 

'* Aristot. Polit. 5,11. | Vitruv. pref.in 1. preef. in 7. 

* Hesych. in ‘Queiov. 
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which was defeated at Marathon’. About fifteen 
years after the fall of the tyranny, the Dionysiac 
theatre was commenced *, but was not completed to 
its greatest magnitude and perfection until 160. 
years later *. 

Hitherto, however, the progress of the useful and 
ornamental arts had scarcely been so great at Athens 
as in some other parts of Greece, as at Sicyon, Corinth, 
Aigina, Argos, Thebes, and Sparta. Still less was 
she able to bestow that encouragement upon the 
arts which they received in the opulent republics of 
Asia; for, although her territory was more extensive, 
and her resources already greater than those of any 
of the states of Greece Proper, except Sparta, they 
were still insufficient to bestow adequate ornament 
upon a city which was already the most populous in 
Greece. It was to an event the most unlikely to 
produce such a result, that Athens was indebted for 
a degree of internal beauty and splendour, which no 
other Grecian city ever attained. The king of Persia, 


1 B.C. 490. 

* Soon after the 70th Olympiad, s.c. 500, partly in conse- 

quence of the falling of a wooden construction, by which many 
pereons were killed during the exhibition of a dramatic perform- 
ance by Pratinas, a contemporary and rival of Aéschylus (Suid. 
in IIparivac). The wooden theatre was under a poplar-tree, upon 
which those climbed who could not obtain seats. Hence the 
proverbial expression “‘ a view from the poplar-tree” (dz’ alyelpov 
@éa) for a cheap or imperfectly seen spectacle. Suid., Hesych. 
in vv, Eustath. in Od. E, 64. 
_ * Namely, in the administration of Lycurgus, son of Lyco- 
phron, about the same time that he restored the comic drama and 
erected brazen statues in the theatre to the three great tragic 
poets. Ps. Plutarch. de X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Pausan. 
Attic, 29, 16. 
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in directing against Greece an expedition of a mag- 
nitude unparalleled in the operations of one nation 
against another, made the capture of Athens his prin- 
cipal object. His success was most fortunate for the 
Athenians; for by forcing them to concentrate all their 
exertions in their fleet, in which they were as supe- 
rior in numbers to any of the other states of Greece as 
they were in skill to the Persians, it led to their acqui- 
sition of the chief honour of having obliged Xerxes 
to return in disgrace to Persia, followed by such a 
degree of influence in Greece, that even the rivals of 
Athens were under the necessity of giving up to her 
the future conduct of the war, now become exclu- 
sively naval. By these means the Athenians acquired 
an increasing command over the resources of the 
greater part of the islands, as well as of the colonies 
on the coasts of Asia, Macedonia, and Thrace; and 
thus, at the very moment when the destruction of 
their city rendered it necessary for them to renew all 
their principal buildings, fortune gave them sufficient 
means both to maintain their ascendency in Greece, 
and to apply a part of the wealth at their command 
in the induigence of their taste and magnificence. 
The same sources of wealth continuing, and even 
increasing, during the half century which intervened 
between the victory of Salamis and the Peloponne- 
sian war, the injury inflicted upon the buildings of 
Athens by the Persians was not only fully repaired, 
but those new and splendid edifices were erected 
which continued to be one of the chief glories of 
Athens, until Europe becoming too unenlightened 
to be sensible of the beauty of such objects, they 
remained for more than twelve centuries unknown 
1] 
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or unnoticed; Greece itself during all the latter 
part of this time having been the prey of a race of 
Oriental invaders far more barbarous than those of 
ancient times. 

If we follow literally the evidence of Herodotus, 
we must suppose that, after the second retreat of the 
Persians, the Athenians had again to lay out every 
street in Athens, and to renew every public building 
from its foundations'. But experience shows that an 
invader, in the temporary possession of an enemy's 
capital, seldom has the power and leisure for destruc- 
tion equal to his will; and that the total annihilation 
of massy buildings constructed of stone, is a work of 
great difficulty *. 

The remarks of Pausanias upon the temples of 
Bacchus and of the Dioscuri in the Asty, of Juno 
in the Phaleric road, and of Ceres at Phalerum, show 
that the work of destruction by the Persians had 
been by no means complete. Possibly the vengeance 
of the Persians was chiefly directed against the works 
of defence, and against the buildings of the Acro- 
polis ; while those which stood at the foot of the hill, 
namely, the Odeium, the temples of Bacchus, of the 
Earth, of the Dioscuri, of Venus, of Vulcan, of the 
Eumenides, and of Mars, having suffered chiefly from 
fire, their walls as well as those of a great number of 
the smaller fanes and heroa, may have been left in 


1 Herodot. 9, 13. 

? Among several existing ruins which might be named in 
proof of this observation, there is none more remarkable than 
Egyptian Thebes, whose magnificent remains, still bearing the 
marks of the Persian conquerors, show, at the same time, how 
small a progress had been made in their destruction. 
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such a state as rendered it an easy task to restore 
them on the original plan. 

The new buildings which arose at Athens in the 
half century of her highest renown and riches, may 
be divided into those erected under the administra- 
tions of Themistocles, of Cimon, and of Pericles. 
Utility appears to have been the sole object of the 
first of these celebrated men; the two latter added 
to similar views the ambition of making Athens 
the most splendid city in Greece. Under Themisto- 
cles the city was walled, and one temple only is 
known to have been erected in the Asty during 
his administration’. For the maritime city was 
his great object. He began to fortify it upon an 
extensive plan, greater indeed than was _ ever 
executed ; and he engaged Hippodamus, of Miletus, 
to build an entirely new town at Peireeus, in 
the regular manner of the cities of Asia’, where 
the arts had hitherto been in a more advanced 


1 Temple of Diana Aristobula.—Plutarch. Themist. 22. de 
Malign. Herodot. 37. 

* Hippodamus was distinguished not only for having intro- 
duced a better mode of building towns into Greece, but also as a 
natural philosopher (yerewpoAdyoc) and as the first speculative 
writer on politics, as his illustrious follower on both these sub- 
jects has testified as to the latter. (‘Iexddapoc dé Etipugevroc 
Mugetos, Sc cal ry xddewv ccalpeoty evpe cai rév Tetpacd xar- 
erepe .- 05+ Kpwrog TWY pL) Wexodcrevopevwy évexeipnoé re wEpI 
wodtreiac cixeiv rij¢ dpiornc. Aristot. Polit. 2, 5.) Hippodamus 
dwelt in Peirzeeus, and presented to the state the house which he 
had built or acquired there for himself: he left a son named 
Archeptolemus, who is alluded to in the Knights of Aristophanes 
(327). Schol. ibid. Harpocrat., Suid., Phot., Lex. ap. Bek- 
ker Anecd. Gr. 1. p. 266, in ‘Iwxoddpea. Hesych., Phot. in 
"Iwxoddpov vépnore. 
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state, than in European Greece. Hippodamus was 
employed also to lay out the streets and communi- 
cations of Athens. 

Cimon was enabled to effect his purposes by his 
private opulence and by the spoils of war, which 
he acquired as the most successful of Athenian 
commanders; Pericles, chiefly by means of the 
accumulated residue of the annual contribution of 
the confederates, which he removed from Delus to 
Athens, and to which were added the yearly savings 
of an increased tribute, until he began to expend this 
treasure on the public buildings ’. 

To the administration of Cimon may be attributed 
the temple of Theseus, and the painting of the Stoa 
Peecile, which, although resolved upon soon after the 
battle of Marathon, was not completed until long 
afterwards, when some of the same artists were 
employed also on similar decorations in the The- 
seium, Anaceium, and Propylea’*. The Academy 
and the Agora were planted and otherwise improved 
by Cimon’, and to him probably may be ascribed 


* See Appendix II. on the treasure in the Acropolis in the 
year 431 B.c. 

* Micon, Polygnotus, and Pantzenus, were the artists who ex- 
ecuted the greater part of these paintings. The Olympium was 
painted by Phidias. Plin. H. N. 35, 8 (84). 

* The Platanus Orientalis was generally selected for such 
purposes, as an umbrageous tree of rapid growth, partial to 
a sheltered situation, as every valley in Greece proves, and 
flourishing even in the midst of towns, as our own city demon- 
atrates. ‘To plant a plane-tree in the Agora seems to have been 
proverbially a laudable action. 

"Ev ’Ayop¢ & av wAdravoy ev dcagurevooper. 
Aristoph, I'ewpyoi, ap. Hephzestion. de Metro pseonico. 
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some of the Stor of the Agora, which still remained 
in the time of Pausanias. His military works were 
the southern wall of the citadel, and the foundations 
with some part of the superstructure of the two long 
walls which connected the inclosure of the Asty, 
with those of Peirzeus and of Phalerum '. 

For Pericles was reserved the honour of com- 
pleting the military works and new town of Peirseus, 
as well as the two Long Walls, to which he afterwards 
added a third. He formed a gymnasium at the 
Lyceium, or at least improved that which had been 
established there by Peisistratus, so as to render it a 
rival of the Academy*. Under his administration, 
the repairing or rebuilding of all the Attic temples 
injured by the Persians, which were not left pur- 
posely in a ruined state, was probably completed ; 
for the temples of Rhamnus and Sunium have every 
appearance of being of this and not of an earlier 
time. In the Asty, Pericles constructed a new 
Odeium, but the great works which will ever confer 
the highest glory on his administration, are those 
magnificent edifices still existing in ruins, the mystic 
temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, the Propylea, and 
the Erechtheium, in all which we are at a loss whe- 
ther most to admire the perfection or the rapidity of 
the execution: for although the Peloponnesian war 
appears to have prevented the completion of the 
Erechtheium and the Eleusinian temple, the Odeium, 
Parthenon, and Propylea, which were built in this 
order, were constructed in less than fifteen years, at 


? Plutarch. Cimon 13. ? See Section vi. 
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an expense which may be represented, in the present 
time, by about two millions sterling '. 

But the meridian of Athenian prosperity was now 
past. Whatever farther designs Pericles may have 
entertained for the embellishment of the city, by 
means of the 6000 talents still remaining in the 
treasury of the Acropolis, were arrested at once by 
the war. The Lacedsemonians, in hostile invasion, 
were in sight from the walls of Athens; and, during 
twenty-seven years, the necessities of an army of 
32,000 men, with those of.a navy of 300 triremes ?, 
left hardly a drachma disposable for public build- 
ings. 

The command of the seas, which had enabled the 
Athenians to carry on the war with glory for so 
many years, in despite of the imprudence, incon- 
sistency, and extravagance of .their government, was 
at length lost. Their rivals learnt to beat them 
upon their own element; and the loss of the army 
in Sicily, together with the defeat of the fleet at 
A.gospotami, placed Athens at length at the mercy 
of the Lacedemonians*. The only injury, however, 
which she suffered in her buildings, was the destruc- 
tion (probably not very complete) of the Long Walls 
and walls of Peireeus ; and only ten years had elapsed, 
when the enemy having in his turn been defeated by 
Conon at Cnidus, the Athenians resumed their naval 
superiority in Greece, again commanded the resources 
of the greater part of the islands and colonies, and 
once more applied their wealth to the defence or 


* See Appendix III. on the cost of- the buildings of Pericles. 
* Thucyd. 2, 13. > B. c. 404, 
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embellishment of the city. The Long Walls, and the 
walls of the maritime city, were re-established in the 
year after the battle of Cnidus’. The work was 
performed by the Persian fleet, and by the fleet of 
Conon, then lying in the Athenian harbours, by the 
Beotian and Argive troops, then acting as auxilia- 
ries to the Athenians, and by mercenary artificers at- 
tracted from every part of Greece by the liberal pay 
which Conon offered *. 

Athens had soon so far recovered from the effects 
of the Peloponnesian war, that, when the manage- 
ment of the finances fell into the hands of a prudent 
and active administration, the resources of the repub- 
lic, when compared with its exigencies, were almost 
as great as they had ever been*®. The Dionysiac 
theatre was now completed, a stadium was con- 
structed for the Panathenaic contests, and further 
improvements were made at the Lyceium. Lycur- 
gus, son of Lycophron, who had the credit of having 
caused the execution of these works, was not less 
attentive to the military safety of the republic, than 
to the adornment of the city. He formed a large 
magazine of offensive and defensive armour in the 


'B.c. 393. 

" Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, § 10. Diodor. Sic. 14,85. Corn. Nep. 
in Conon. : 

* In the middle of the Peloponnesian war, the yearly revenue 
was near 2000 talents, consisting of 1300 from the allied or sub- 
ject cities; the remainder, of domestic income. Lycurgus was con- 
sidered to have deserved great credit for having raised the latter 
to 1200 talents, (Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg.) but the enemies of 
Athens were no longer so troublesome as during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. For every thing relating to the public economy of 
Athens, see the excellent work of Boeckh. 

C 
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Acropolis, built covered docks for the ships of war in 
Peirgeus, and filled the storehouses with a complete 
equipment for 400 triremes '. 

But the time was fast approaching when naval 
superiority over the republics of Greece could no 
longer secure the preponderance, or even ensure the 
safety of Athens. Her own bright example, and the 
light of genius and science kindled within her walls, 
spread around her beyond the bounds of Greece, 
producing its natural effects among nations which 
had never entered into the political system of Greece, 
in the earlier periods of her history. Attica, most 
unfortunately for a naval power, was not an island ; 
so that as soon as all the natural resources of Mace- 
donia, augmented by the conquest of many sur- 
rounding districts, were called forth by a strong and 
enlightened government, the conflicting interests of 
a collection of small independent states could not 
long withstand the highly disciplined armies of a 
warlike nation, directed by the undivided councils 
of an active, crafty, and ambitious monarch. 

Nothing at this time saved Athens, and the other 
states of Greece, from becoming mere dependencies 
of Macedonia, but the diffusion of the Macedonian 
power in the distant conquests of Egypt and Asia. 
The consequences of these conquests, totally changed 
the complexion of Grecian politics. Epirus and 
ALtolia, relieved from Macedonian pressure, and 
rising above the disunited and uncivilized state, 
which had hitherto kept them in obscurity, now 
obtained a considerable weight in the Grecian 


* Vit. X. Rhet. ibid. Lycurgus died about B c. 324. 
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balance of power. The new kingdoms established in 
the east by the successors of Alexander, soon became 
members also of the Grecian system ; and, by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of the language, manners, and 
refinement of Greece, brought the whole country 
from Sardinia to Persia within the scope of the Gre- 
cian statesman. Instead of confining his attention 
to a few small republics, acting upon one another, 
and upon one great foreign power, he had now to 
watch the motions, learn the interests, and speculate 
upon the designs of many powerful monarchies, 
among which Athens, deprived of a great part of 
her external influence, and soon rivalled, upon her 
favourite element, even by the republic of Rhodes, 
could not hope to enter as a power of equal rank, 
though still able to maintain a high degree of pros- 
perity and political importance. 

It was now her wisest course to side with the 
strongest. Such was the constant aim of the most 
able and honest of her later statesmen; and it was 
by means of her alliance with Macedonia, and after- 
wards with Rome, that she preserved her station 
during the remaining ages of independent Greece. 
At no period was Athens more happy and secure 
than when Demetrius of Phalerum, supported by a 
Macedonian garrison, administered its affairs’. So 
flourishing was the revenue, that, among many other 
works undertaken at this time, a dodecastyle portico 
was added to the mystic temple at Eleusis, by the 
celebrated Philo: and the same architect was em- 


' Strabo, p. 398. The power of Demetrius, which lasted 
twelve years, ended in 307 B.¢. 
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ployed to build an arsenal in Peireeus, which 
was considered one of the most wonderful of the 
Athenian edifices. Twice only after this period did 
Athens suffer any material injury from hostile 
attacks. Having joined the Romans, assisted by 
the naval forces of Attalus, and the Rhodians, 
against Philip, the Macedonians invested Athens 
before the Romans could come to her assistance, 
demolished the groves of the suburban Gymnasia, 
and destroyed every building in the plain of Athens’. 
In the latter instance, by too readily espousing the 
cause of Mithradates, when he carried the war into 
Greece, and thus abandoning the alliance of Rome, 
she forgot the prudent policy which had been her 
protection for more than a century, and exposed 
herself to the vengeance of the most cruel of Roman 
conquerors ’. 

The military importance of Athens expired at 
once with the destruction of the Peiraic fortifica- 
tions by Sylla. Accumulation of capital, the attach- 
ment of commerce to an accustomed route, and 
commercial security, which increased as the Roman 
power became established by land and sea, may 
have still maintained a considerable degree of opu- 
lence in Athens; but her gradual downfall as a 
maritime state was inevitable; and, in less than 
a century after the siege by Sylla, the Athenian 
navy was almost extinct, little remained either of 
the Peiraic or Long Walls, and of the lower 
city no more than a small part of the maritime 
quarters °. 

'g.c. 200. Liv. $1, 24—26. * ac. 86. 

> Strabo, p. 396. Lucan. Pharsal. 8, 181. 
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But the respect which the arms or political influ- 
ence of Athens could no longer command, was still 
paid to the recollection of her former glory; to her 
having been, from the era of the battle of Marathon, 
the great gepository of the science and literature of 
Greece ; and to her still continuing to be the school 
in which were found the most skilful artists, and 
the best productions in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 

Of the surrounding nations, there was not any in 
which this feeling had a stronger effect than among 
the Romans, who, from the period of the conquest 
of Corinth and Carthage’, had applied themselves 
with a rapidly increasing ardour to Grecian arts and 
literature, and who, from that time, treated Athens 
with a filial respect and indulgence, which was in a 
certain degree shown to her even by Sylla himself*. 
Although Julius Cesar had to pardon the Athenians 
for their adherence to the adverse party of Pompey, 
Antony for their having espoused the cause of Brutus 
and Cassius *, and Augustus for the favours which 
they bestowed upon Antony, Athens received dis- 
tinguished benefits from all these mighty Romans. 
Julius Cesar bestowed some donations upon the 
city, which contributed to the erection of one of the 


" Corinth and Carthage were taken and destroyed in the same 
year, B.c. 146. 102 years afterwards, or B.c. 44, they were 
both restored and colonized by Julius Cesar. Dion Cass. 48, 
50. Appian. de R. Punic. ad fin. Pausan. Corinth. 1, 2. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Appian. de B. Mithrid. 388—-39. Plutarch. 
Syll, 12—14. 

* The Athenians had erected the statues of Brutus and Cassius, 
by the side of those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, in the Cera- 
meicus. Dion Cass. 47, 20. 
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still existing buildings. Antony made Athens his 
favourite place of residence, during his frequent 
expeditions into the east; flattered the Athenians, 
by assuming their manners and mode of life; and 
bestowed upon them the islands of A€gina, Cea, 
Icus, Seiathus, and Peparethus'. Augustus indeed 
showed some degree of resentment towards the 
Athenians for their attachment to his rival, and 
deprived them of one of the islands (A¢gina), which 
they had received from Antony, as well as of 
Eretria in Euboea’; but his clemency and favourable 
inclinations towards them are sufficiently indicated, 
by his leaving them in possession of all the other 
gifts of Antony; by the pecuniary donations which, 
added to those given by Cesar, enabled the Athe- 
nians to erect the Propyleum of the new Agora *; 
and even by an edict forbidding their sale of the 
right of citizenship *, by which he showed a respect 
for their ancient name, greater than they entertained 
themselves. 
_ We are informed that, a short time before his 
death, Augustus was called upon to quell a revolt 
of the Athenians: but it appears to have been a 
mere local tumult, which was suppressed as soon as 
it broke out *, and has not even been noticed by the 
principal historians of the life of Augustus. We can 
hardly doubt, from the testimony of Strabo, that, 

' Appian. de B. Civ. 5, 7. 

? Dion Cass. 54, 7. 

* Stuart, Ant. of Athens, i.1. Boeckh, C. Inser. Gr. No. 477. 

* Dion Cass, ibid. 

* "AOnvaio: craoidleayv dptdpevor cohacbérrec Exavoayro. Syn- 
cel, Chron, p. 318, Paris. Euseb. Chron. O1. 198. Oros. 6, 
22. 
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from the time of Sylla, Athens continued to enjoy 
its own laws, and the respect of the Romans; or 
that Augustus, in whose time Strabo lived, generally 
treated the Athenians with lenity and favour’. Be- 
fore he attained to the empire he had been initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries’; and a small temple 
was erected to him in the Acropolis, in which, accord- 
ing to a custom always required by him, his name 
was subjoined to that of the goddess of Rome *. 

Germanicus testified his respect to the Athenians, 
by entering the city without the insignia of his rank, 
and preceded by a single lictor *. 

Vespasian and Domitian, who expelled the philoso- 
phers from Rome *, could not have been well disposed 
to the Athenian schools which produced them; but 
there is no reason to think that Athens received any 
ill treatment from these two emperors, or that any 
change was made by Vespasian in the privileges of 
the Athenians, when: he made Greece a Roman pro- 
vince, beyond that of confirming the authority of the 
Roman proconsul over the city °, than which nothing 
could be more conducive to its advantage ; for it is 
probably to a similar control over the democracy 
of Athens, that we may ascribe its general tran- 


* ZtdAag...---- TH wOdE ovyyveapny Evepe Kal pexpl vir 
éy édevOepig re gorl cai rey mapa rotc ‘Pwpaioc. Strabo, p. 
398. 

? Sueton. Octav. 93. 

* Boeckh, C. Inscr. Gr. No. 478. 

* Tacit. Annal. 2, 53. 

* Dion Cass. 66, 13. 67, 18. Sueton. Domit. 10. Tacit. 
Agric, 2. Aul. Gel. 15, 11. 

* Sueton. Vespas. 8. Eutrop. 7, 19. Oros.7, 9. Pausan. 
Achaic. 17, 2. 
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quillity during the prevalence of the Macedonian 
and Roman power in Greece. 

From the accession of Nerva, Athens for near a 
century and a half enjoyed in general, not only the 
protection, but the peculiar favour of a succession of 
Roman emperors. 

Hadrian and Septimius Severus visited Athens, 
while they were yet in a private station. They 
were both initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, as 
well as Marcus Aurelius, at the time of his visit 
to Athens, after the Marcomannic war'. Hadrian 
was Archon Eponymus’, and twice passed the winter 
at Athens *. 

No city ever enjoyed such a course of prosperity 
after the loss of its political importance. Even the 
respect which has been paid to the ancient name of 
Rome, can scarcely be compared to that enjoyed by 
Athens during five centuries, among all the nations 
into which Grecian civilization had penetrated. We 
cannot have a stronger proof of this fact than that 
the most remarkable buildings erected in Athens 
after the decline of her naval power, were executed 
at the expense of foreign potentates. 

The first example of this generosity occurred 
when Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed an ex- 
tensive gymnasium near the temple of Theseus‘. 
Sixty years afterwards, when the Athenians were 


* Dion Cass. 69, 11. Spartian. Hadrian. 18. Philostr. So- 
phist. 2,10. Lamprid. Sever. 8. Capitolin. Marc. 27. 

* Coss. Trajan. 6, C. Sext. Africano. (a.p. 112.) Phlegon. 
Trall. 25. Spartian. Hadrian. 19. 

® Euseb, Chron. Ol. 225, 227. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadr. 

* 260 3. c. 
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in alliance with the Romans, the Rhodians, and the 
first Attalus of Pergamus', this monarch visited 
Athens, and presented some dedications in the 
Acropolis’. In gratitude to these two benefactors, 
the names of the two new ¢vAai or tribes of Athe- 
nian citizens, which had been established on the 
liberation of Athens from Cassander by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and had then been named Demetrias and 
Antigonis in honor of Demetrius and his father, were 
changed to those of Attalis and Ptolemais *. 

Not many years afterwards, Antiochus Epiphanes 
undertook a work which the Athenians, in the 
height of their power, had been unable to accom- 
plish; and which, when completed, exceeded in 
magnitude and costliness all their other buildings. 
This was the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which 
Antiochus began to erect upon the foundations laid 
by Peisistratus 360 years before. After a long inter- 
ruption at the death of Antiochus, the work was 
resumed at the joint expense of the kings and states 
in alliance with Augustus, and was finally completed 
by the emperor Hadrian. 


" Polyb. 16,25. Liv. 31, 15. 

? Pausan. Attic. 25,2. These were four statuary compositions, 
placed upon the southern wall of the Acropolis towards its 
eastern end. The subjects of three were complimentary to the 
ancient glory of the Athenians. The fourth recorded the action 
from which Attalus himself derived his greatest fame, namely, the 
defeat of the Gauls in Mysia, by which they were driven into 
the part of Phrygia, which they ever afterwards occupied, under 
the name of Galatia. Pliny has recorded the names of four artists 
who exercised their talents in representing these battles. lin. 
H. N. 84, 19. Liv. 38, 16. Pausan. Attic. 8, 2. 

* Pausan. Attic. 5, 8. 
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Very soon after the capture of Athens by Sylla, 

Ariobarzanes the second, king of Cappadocia, re- 
paired the Odeium of Pericles, which had suffered a 
partial destruction in the siege. But Hadrian was 
the greatest of all the regal benefactors of Athens. 
He not only completed the Olympium, which for so 
many years had been the despair of the Athenians, 
but erected buildings of various kinds adapted to a 
place which he wished to render at once the centre 
of religion, of philosophy, and of polite education, 
namely, two temples, a stoa with magnificent 
apartments opening into it, a library, and a gymna- 
sium'. He moreover bestowed upon the Athenians 
large sums of money, a yearly allowance of corn, and 
the whole island of Cephallenia ’. 
f During the ages of which we are now treating, 
several opulent individuals also, both Attic and 
foreign, emulating the Athenian citizens of anti- 
quity, to whom the city had been indebted for many 
ef its minor buildings, made it their glory to adorn 
Athens with edifices, erected at their private ex- 
pense. Andronicus of Cyrrhus built the Horolo- 
gium in the Agora which still remains; Agrippa 
constructed a theatre; and Herodes, son of Atticus, 
rivalled even the imperial benefactors of Athens, 
by covering the Stadium with seats of Pentelic 
marble, and by erecting a theatre, the ruins of 
which are still seen on the south-western side of 
the Acropolis. 

Rich in the accumulated magnificence of eight or 
ten centuries, Athens was never more splendid than 


1 Pausan. Attic. 18, 9. 7 Dion Cass. 69, 19. 
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in the time of the Antonines. The maritime town 
indeed, once as large as Athens itself, and where 
commerce was so flourishing, that every known 
commodity might be found there’, was reduced to 
two or three detached villages round the temple of 
Jupiter and the ports *. But the Asty and Acropolis 
were uninjured. The ancient monuments of the 
Pericleian age were still in such unimpaired pre- 
servation as to rival the recent structures even 
in this respect. The works of Callicrates, Ictinus, 
Mnesicles, and Phidias, which had now been ex- 
posed to the seasons of 600 years, still possessed all 
their original freshness; and it was justly regarded 
as wonderful that buildings, remarkable for the ra- 
pidity with which they had been constructed, should 
nevertheless have been executed with such perfec- 
tion, as seemed to have endued them with a per- 
petual youth *. 

Not many years after Plutarch had thus described 
the buildings of the age of Pericles, Greece was 
visited by the traveller to whose writings we are 
chiefly indebted for a knowledge of the ancient 
topography of this country, and still more for that of 
the treasures, which it still preserved in the various 
productions of the arts of design. Without his assist- 
ance we should even be ignorant of the names of many 
ruined cities still existing in the present time. We may 


' "Euwopiov év péoy ric “EAXGCoc, rocavrny Exovl vrepBory, 
eof & rapa ry dddwy Ey zap’ ixdorwr yaderdy éort AaPeiv, ravO" 
dzayra wap’ abrijg pgdtov elvac woploacba. Isocrat. Paneg. 
p. 49, Steph. The Sophist Sopatrus designates it as ro xowor 
"EAAadog éuxdproy. 

? Strabo, p. 395. ? Plutarch. Pericl. 13. 
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infer from the occasional remarks of Pausanias, that he 
wrote his two first books containing the description 
of Attica, Corinthia, and Argolis, in the reign of 
Hadrian’. In one place he states that the theatre 
of Herodes at Athens was not begun when he wrote 
his Attica, and that it was finished when he wrote 
his seventh book or Achaica. From another passage 
we learn that in the thirteenth year of Marcus Aure- 
lius, he was still employed on his Prior Eliacs, which 
is the fifth of his ten books’. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the travels of Pausanias in Greece, and 
their description, furnished employment during the 
greater part of his life. That his knowledge could 
not have been derived from a transient view of 
Greece, is evident from the minuteness of his 
remarks on the topography, antiquities, local history, 
and traditions of every part of the country. 


! Attic. 5, 5., Corinth. 27, 7. In the latter place Pau- 
sanias describes several costly buildings erected in the Epidau- 
rian Hieram by Antoninus, a senator; this could scarcely have 
been any other than the successor of Hadrian, who, until the last 
year of the reign of that emperor, was no more than a senator. 
Again, in the Arcadics, (9, 4,) Pausanias remarks that he had seen 
statues and pictures of Antinous, but had never seen that person 
when living (per’ &vOpwxwy pev Ert abroy Svra obk eldov), which 
seems to imply that they were cotemporaries. Antinous accom- 
panied Hadrian into Egypt in the year 130, and died there in 
182, six years before the death of Hadrian himself. Pausanias 
could scarcely at that time have been less than twenty-five or 
thirty years of age, if he had already visited Athens and Argolis ; 
nor is it likely that he was much older, as thirty-six years after- 
wards he had not written the half of his Periegesis. 

? Eliac. prior, 1,1. He remarks that 217 years had then elapsed 
from the time of the restoration of Corinth by Julius Cessar. 
See above, p. 21, note I. 
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The length of time which he employed in these 
researches, may be accounted for by repeated in- 
terruptions, and by long intervals between his 
different visits to Greece'; for he appears to have 
been a native of Ionia*, and in the course of his 
life to have made many distant journeys into foreign 
countries. He had seen a part of Arabia*; had 
visited Egyptian Thebes*; and had penetrated to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya’. In 
Judza® he had particularly examined Joppa’, the 


’ Some proof of this may be found in his change of opinion on 
particular questions. Thus in the Attica he twice quotes the 
Theogonia as a genuine production of Hesiod, but towards the 
end of his work never mentions it without expressing doubts on 
that head, which were confirmed at the temple of the Muses in 
Mount Helicon. Pausan. Attic. 24, 7. 28, 6. Arcad. 18, 1. 
Beeot. 27, 2. 31,5. 35, 1. 

? That he was an Jonian, may be presumed from his know- 
ledge of the Ionian cities, and the interest which he took in them, 
as shown by his remarks on them in his Achaica, and from his 
reference to the Ionic mode of constructing Agorz, which is 
introduced incidentally into his description of Elis. The fol- 
lowmg passage gives reason to believe that his native place and 
ordinary residence were Magnesia ad Sipylum. 

Wédorog dé xal Tayrcdov rijg rap’ hyiv évohoews onpeta Ere 
kai é¢ rode Neiwerat, Tavradou pey Aipvn re az’ abrov xadovpévy 
kai ox dgavilc rdgoc. Tlédowog de év Lewidw pev Opdvoc ev xopugy 
Tov Spouc Eoriy ixép rijc WAaorhync pnrpoc rd tepor. dtaBarre dé 
“Eppoy xorapdy "Adpodirng ayakpa ev Thpvy mexotnpévoy éx 
puprivnc reOndAvlac. Pausan. Eliac pr. 13, 4. 

For although Magnesia is not here named, it is identified by 
the lake of Tantalus, which is found on Mount Sipylus, and the 
river Hermus, which flows in face of that city. 

* Beeot. 28, 2. * Attic. 42, 2. 

* Eliac. prior, 15, 7. Boeot. 16, 1. 

* Eliac. post. 24,6. Phocic. 12, 5. 

7 Messen. 35, 6. 
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Jordan, the lake of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea’; 
nor can it be doubted that he visited also the 
northern part of Syria, as well from the manner in 
which he mentions the Orontes and Daphne ’, as from 
the particular notice which he bestowed on Antioch °*. 
He had travelled through many parts of Asia 
Minor *, and had inspected the cities of Ionia and 
of some of the neighbouring provinces, with no less 
attention than those of Greece®. He had visited 
Rome and other parts of Italy’, had travelled 
in Epirus’, Macedonia*®, Thrace and Thessaly ’, 
and in the islands of Sicily’, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica,'?. 

In regard to his writings, it appears that he com- 
posed a work upon Syria”, which has not reached us, 
and that it was chiefly historical, his book on Antioch 
having probably formed a part of it’. In Greece he 
seems to have confined his minute researches to the 
Peloponnesus and the south-eastern provinces of con- 
tinental Greece; incorporating in his description 


* Eliac. prior, 7, 3. 

2 Eliac. post. 2, 4. Arcad, 23, 4. 29, 3. 

* Stephan. in ZeAevedBnroc. Tzetz. Ch. 7, 118. 

* Achaic. 17, 5. Boeot. 21,4. Phocic. 32. 

* Messen. 35,6. Achaic. 2. 8.4.5. Phocic. 12, 2—4. 

° Eliac. prior, 12, 1—4. Arcad. 46, 2. Beeot. 21, 1. 
Phocic. 5, 5. 


7 Attic. 18, 2. 17, 5. * Eliac. post. 5, 3. Beeot. 40, 4. 
° Attic. 13, 2. Eliac. post. 5, 2. Achaic. 27, 2. 
1° Eliac. prior, 23, 5. ™ Phocic. 17. 


" Stephan. Byz. in TaBBa, Tafa, Awpoc, Maprappia, 
ZerevedBndroc. 

'? See Appendix IV. on the various writers named Pausa- 
nias. 
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of them, some of the remarks which he made in his 
travels to the north and west of Mount (ta. The 
insertion, in his Achaica, of his observations upon 
the cities of Ionia, indicates at least that such was 
his process in regard to Asiatic Greece; leaving little 
doubt upon the whole, that his Teomynoe ric 
‘EXXadoc was his principal work, and that it was 
the only one which he completed and published, ex- 
cept that on Syria. Stephanus of Byzantium, who 
often refers to these productions of Pausanias, 
notices no others. He mentions the Periegesis of 
Greece as divided into ten books, bearing the 
names still attached to them, and that on Syria as 
being in not less than six books. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us that Strabo and 
Pausanias were men of opposite characters, and that 
they adopted a totally different plan in their travels 
and writings. Strabo had adorned and strengthened 
a mind, naturally powerful and philosophical, with 
all the learning of the age, together with the expe- 
rience derived from extensive travels’. Pausanias 
seems not to have been equal to Strabo in the extent 
of his travels, or in his intellectual qualities; and 
he was certainly less fortunate in the time in which 
he lived. He was infected with all the super- 
stition and credulity of an ardent votary of poly- 
theism, but they appear to have been accompanied 
by a sincere love of honour and justice, and of the 
virtues which had ennobled ancient Greece, not 
unmixed with a melancholy consciousness that the 


* He informs us, p. 117, that he had visited all the countries 
from Armenia to Etruria, and from thiopia to the Euxine. 
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fabric of his devotion was rapidly fajling to ruin. 
Strabo, although well acquainted with the parts of 
Asia, surrounding his native city Amasia, and those 
places where his residence had been longest, bestowed, 
in general, no great time or attention on particular 
countries, trusting in great measure to the informa- 
tion of other authors of various times, whom he 
often cites, and taking a general view of all 
the geography known in his time, which he dis- 
cusses more as a philosopher and historian, than as 
a geographer. The description of Greece, therefore, 
by Strabo, although luminous and accurate in parti- 
cular instances, is extremely imperfect, when com- 
pared with that which Pausanias has left us. He 
adverts to some of the most celebrated regions with 
scarcely any other notice than that of their total ruin 
and desolation ; and he .speaks of the annihilation of 
cities, where Pausanias, almost two centuries later, 
found much to describe, and of some of which there 
still exist considerable remains. As his account of the 
sea-coast is generally more accurate and detailed 
than that of the inland districts, we are tempted to 
believe that few parts of the interior were visited by 
him, but that his travels in Greece were principally 
performed by sea. 

The work of Pausanias, on the contrary, bears 
undoubted marks of the author having subjected 
every part of that country to a minute personal ex- 
amination; and no writer more strongly possesses 
internal evidence of truth and fidelity. His style 
is dry and inanimate, his phraseology affected! and 


’ It is supposed that Pausanias took Herodotus for his model : 
if so, he has most unhappily missed the perspicuous simplicity of 
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sometimes ambiguous ; and his language, when com- 
pared with that of Strabo, serves to show how much 
the written Greek had declined in the century and 
a half which had elapsed from the time of the one 
writer to that of the other. Except in some detached 
passages of history, he is very deficient in method; 
and often disappoints the reader by some absurd 
question of mythology, in place of those particulars 
of history, topography, or art, which it would have 
been interesting to know. To say that it is 
“worthy of being seen,” (fac Géov) is the strongest 
expression of admiration which he bestows upon 
some ofthe inimitable performances of the great 
masters of Grecian sculpture ; and he passes without 
the slightest change of manner, from the description 
of some splendid colossus in ivory and gold, the work 
of a Phidias, or a Praxiteles, to that of a group of 
small figures in clay, or of some ancient statue in 
wood. But this cold conciseness furnishes the best 
assurance that he has faithfully described Greece as 
he found it; and at this distance of time, in the 
absence of all other authority of the same kind, 
one cannot but value his work the more, from 
his having been deficient in that ardour of genius, 
which often makes travellers the dupes of their 
own feelings, and leads them to exaggerate and 
misrepresent. Together with many historical cir- 
cumstances, and a large portion of the mythology 


that author. The occasional Jonisms of Pausanias may be attri- 
buted perhaps to his origin; though in his time they were rather 
a Teminiscence than a custom. 

D 
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of Greece, of which we should otherwise have 
been ignorant, Pausanias has preserved for us much 
important information, and such as none but a 
diligent traveller could have obtained, upon the 
history of those arts in which the Greeks have 
so peculiarly excelled all other nations. 

It is little to say of him, that in accuracy he 
is superior to his cotemporaries, Pliny, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch, as he had the advantage over them 
of having been an asoptes of all he described. 
By the actual inspection of a great number of monu- 
ments and records unvisited or unknown by the 
learned of his time, he has been enabled to excel 
every other author in giving us an adequate idea of 
the genius, study, and skill, which the Greeks applied 
to the arts of design; of the extent to which those 
qualities were exercised; of that combination of 
private economy, and public magnificence, which 
adorned the smallest city with some elegant build- 
ing or work of art; as well as of the immense 
number of those productions, which, in spite of all 
the calamities to which Greece had been exposed, 
etill rendered the country one great museum as 
late as the latter end of the second century of our 
eT. 

But replete as the work of Pausanias is with 
information of this kind, it is still too confined to 
do justice to the fertility of his subject. It unfor- 
tunately happened that the author’s favourite pur- 
suits were those of an antiquary, mythologist, or 
devout polytheist, rather than those of an historian or 
topographer; and that his judgment in matters, of 
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art naturally partook of the declining taste of the 
times in which he lived. His written remarks seem 
also to have been in many instances modified by 
prudential considerations, arising from the political 
circumstances of the times. Such a zealous admirer 
of the antiquities and mythology of the Greeks 
could not be otherwise than extremely shocked at 
the prostitution to vicious or tyrannical Romans, 
of the divine honours conferred upon the ancient 
heroes. “ Evil (he remarks in the Arcadica') has 
now arrived at such a pitch as to overspread every 
land and every city, and men are raised to the dignity 
of gods during their lives by the excess of compliment 
and flattery.” A mixed sentiment of fear and indig- 
nation often produced upon him the effect of silence 
or obscurity, and induced him while he kept his 
attention steadily fixed upon the productions of the 
best times of Greece, to pass unnoticed her nume- 
rous monuments of national degradation. 

But it is chiefly in his description of Athens 
that we have io lament the brevity of Pausanias. 
Here, besides the confined nature of his under- 
taking, which obliged him in every part of the 
country to confine his narrative to the most remark- 
able objects*, he was at once oppressed by the co- 


" Pausan. Arcad. 2, 2. 


23, 5. 
‘Oxdoa dé akia epaivero elvai pot Oéac denyhoopa Attic. 35, 4. 
dxicpive S€ do. rwv wod\dwv & dpyiic @ Adyog pot Ta Ec 
ovyypagny dvixovra. Attic. 39, 3. 
é dé éy rp cuyypagy por rp ’ArGidc EravdpOwya eyévero, pe) Ta 
wdvra pe épebijc, d\Aa ra padtera dia pripung emdshapevoy 
D2 


Tag ydp eixdvac rac ddavecrépac ypdge oik e0edw. Attic. © 
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piousness of the subject, and by the reflection that he 
was at the beginning of a work which was to compre- 
hend the whole of Greece’. When it is considered, 
moreover, that there existed at that time several works 
descriptive of Athens’, we are no longer surprised at 


dx’ a’réy cipnxévat, dndtoow 6) xpd rov Aoyov rov é¢ Laapria- 
rac’ éuol yap e& dpyiic 7OéAnoev 6 Adyoe dxd woAWyY Kai obk 
diiwy agnyhcewe, dy ixacro. capa ogiot Néyovory, dxoxpivac ra 
dlwioywrara. Lacon. c. 11, 1. 

ovde Oxdowy torhxacty dydpidrrec obde rovTace xaow exeberpt 
» +.» Owrdaote 6& % atroic elyey Ec Sdkay, 4 roic Avdptacw Uenpxer 
dpetvoy Erépwry mexotfo8at, rocatra «ai abrég prnobjcopat. 
Eliac. post. 1, 1. 

1 In the midst of his description of the Acropolis, he checks 
himself by saying, Act d€ pe &gexécBac rod Adyou xpdow, wavra 
opolwe émeitdyra ra ‘EXAnvexd. Attic. 26, 5. 

? The principal xeprnynrat who wrote on the topography and 
edifices of Athens were Polemon and Heliodorus. The former, 
surnamed =ryAoxorac, from having been a collector of inscriptions, 
flourished about 200 s.c., and among many other works wrote 
four books on the dedications of the Acropolis, a book on the 
pictures of the Propylea, and another on the Sacred Way 
(Strabo, p. 396. Herodicus ap. Athen. 6, 6 [26]. Athen, 10, 10 
[48]. 10, 12 [59]. 11, 6 [48]. 11, 11 [72]. 18, 6 [51]. Harpoc. 
in Nepelag Xapadpa, ‘Iepd ‘Oddc, Aapwac. Suid. in Todgpwr). 

Heliodorus was author of 15 books on the Acropolis, of 
Tlept roy pynuarwy, in not less than three books, and epi 
roy AOhynor rprxodwy. Vit. X. Rhet. in Hyperid. Harpoc. in 
Oérradoc, ‘Oviirwp, IportAaca. Harpoc., Suid. in Nien ’A@nva. 
Two other writers on similar subjects were Diodorus 6 Iepenynric 
(Plutarch. Thes. 36. Themist. 32. Cimon. 16. Harpoc. in 
Kodwvirac) and Menecles or Callistratus (Harpoc. in ‘Exardp- 
wedov, Kepayexdc. Harpoc., Suid., Phot. in ‘Eppa?. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Av. 395). Ammonius of Lamptra wrote a book on altars 
(Schol. in Hermogen. c. de Suav.). 

To these we may add, as having incidentally illustrated the 
topography and buildings of Athens, many parts of the ’ArOidec 
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the obscure conciseness of his topographical descrip- 
tion of the city, or at the brevity with which he has 
treated of some of its most interesting. monuments’. 

Strabo had felt equally oppressed by the magnitude 
of this part of his subject: he was still more brief in 
proportion as the plan of his work was more com- 
prehensive, and was satisfied with naming only a few 
of the principal places and buildings of Athens. 

The description given by Pliny of the Grecian 
pictures and statues collected at Rome in his time, 
concurs with the work of Pausanias, and with the 
general tenor of Grecian history, in leading us to 
believe that Greece Proper suffered less in its works 
of art, from Roman spoliation, than Sicily and Asiatic 
Greece. The subjugation of the European states was 
gradual, and accompanied by a succession of wars, 
alliances, and negotiations, during which the Romans 
met with resistance in every part of the country, and 
had cares of more immediate exigence than the 
collection of works of art—a pursuit which, even 
among conquerors the most anxious for such acqui- 
sitions, easily yields to the promotion of political and 


or works of the historical antiquaries, Hellanicus, Cleidemus, 
Amelesagoras, Phanodemus, Androtion, Philochorus, Demon, 
Istrus, Andron, who were all probably Athenians or Metceci, and 
scarcely any less ancient than the third century p.c. See the 
fragments of these authors collected by Linz and Siebelis, and 
for some account of the works of the greater part of them 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. 

* Pausanias is particularly brief upon the subject of the Par- 
thenon; but besides the works upon the Acropolis, just men- 
tioned, was the treatise upon the construction of that temple by 
the architect Ictinus himself, and Carpion, mentioned by Vitru- 
vius (przef. in 1. 7). 
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military advantages, or to the levying of pecuniary 
contributions. 

The valuable spoil exhibited by T. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus, on his triumphal entry into Rome, after his 
Jong and successful command of the Roman armies in 
Greece, consisted chiefly of uncoined gold and silver, 
with a great number of the celebrated gold coins of 
Macedonia, called Philippi'. When a few years after 
the departure of Flamininus, Q. Fulvius Nobilior 
plundered the temples of the gods at Ambracia, he 
was obliged by the Roman senate to restore the 
statues*. Impressed with veneration for a common 
religion, and wishing to conciliate a half-subdued 
people, who commanded respect by their superior 
civilization, the Romans were at first unwilling to 
violate the temples where the choicest works of 
Grecian art were generally deposited as offerings. 

It was not long, however, before their victories 
over the Carthaginians, and their increasing influence 
in Greece and Asia, rendered some of them less 
scrupulous. The conquest of Syracuse by Marcellus 
was soon followed by the triumphs of P. Aimilius 
Paullus, and Q. Cecilius Metellus, over Macedonia, 
and of Mummius for the conquest of Achaia®. To 


* Plutarch. Flamin. 14. 

* Liv. 38, 44. From Pliny, however, H. N. 35, 10 (36), 
and from Eumenius Rhetor (pro restaur. Scholis, 7), it appears 
that the nine Muses of Ambracia were retained at Rome in a 
temple of Hercules. 

* The numerous statues brought from Macedonia by AEmilius 
Paullus are mentioned by Plutarch. Two of them were by 
Phidias (Plin. H. N. 84, 8). Metellus Macedonicus carried to 
Rome from Dium the equestrian statues by Lysippus of the 
Macedonians, who fll in the battle of the Granicus. (Arrian. de 
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these eventa, and to the great number of books, 
statues, and pictures, which they introduced into 
Rome, is to be ascribed the rise and the establishment 
of that taste for the arts and literature of Greece, 
which soon essentially altered the Roman character. 

After the entire conquest of Asia, this taste quickly 
degenerated into luxury, and was often gratified at 
the expense of the Grecian cities. It sufficiently 
appears from the orations of Cicero against Verres, 
that provincial governors, by violence, solicitation, or 
more frequently by forced purchase, deprived the 
public edifices of the Greeks of many pictures and 
statues; but it is not less evident from the expres- 
sions of the orator, that such practices were held in 
the greatest disrepute among the Romans in general, 
and that the Greeks indulged in a manifestation of 
resentment at such spoliations, which equally prove 
that they were not very common. 

Pausanias, in mentioning a single example by Sylla’, 
expressly remarks, that such things were contrary to 
the usual conduct of the Romans (Pouce aAAdrpra rov 
‘Pwyatwy,) and he adds, that it was for this sacrilege 
af Sylia, and for hia treatment of the cities of Thebes, 
Athens, and Orchomenus, that the gods afflicted him 
with the disgusting disease of which he died. 

During the ages which elapsed between the first 


Exp. Alex. 1,16. Vell. Paterc.1,11. Plin. H. N. 34, 8 (19). 
Mummius and Lucullus filled Rome with brazen statues, brought 
by the former from Achaia, and by the latter from Asia (Plin. 
ibid.). Polybius, though an admirer of the Romans, blames them 
for filling their city with the pictures and statues of the countries 
which they had conquered. 

* He carried off an ivory statue of Minerva from her temple at 
Alalcomenz. Basot. 338, 4. 
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entrance of the Romans into Greece, and the com- 
plete establishment of their power over that country, 
Attica appears to have suffered less than any of the 
countries which the arts of Greece had adorned. 
Once only in the course of this time was the city 
exposed to the pillage of a victorious army. After 
the assault by Sylla, it is not to be supposed that his 
soldiers, who even carried away the votive shields 
from the Stoa Eleutherius, left in the Cerameicus, or 
adjacent parts of the city, many valuable works of 
art of easy transportation. But Sylla himself abstained 
from this kind of plunder; and there is reason to 
believe that he never exercised his privileges of a con- 
queror by the removal of any of the more celebrated 
Athenian works of art’. The description by Pau- 
sanias of the state of Athens, 250 years afterwards, 
compared with the enumeration, given by Pliny, of 
the Grecian statues at Rome, furnish a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of this opinion; nor do we find 
in the account which Plutarch has left us of the 
triumph of Sylla, any of that display of Grecian 
statuary works, and other similar plunder, which 
distinguished the triumphal entries of Mmilius 
Paullus, Metellus Macedonicus, Mummius, Lucullus, 
and Pompey. Itistrue that Sylla removed to Rome 
some columns which had been prepared for the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, for the purpose of adapting them 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus’; and he seized 


' For the conduct of Sylla at Athens, see Strabo, p. 398. 
Appian. de B. Mithrid. 388—-39. Plutarch. Syll. 12—14. Pau- 
aan. Attic, 20, 8. Phocic. 21, 8. 

? Columnis demum utebantur in templis, non lautitie causa 
(nondum enim ista intelligebantur), sed quia firmiores aliter 
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upon the library of Apellicon of Teus, which had 
been first collected by Aristotle, and augmented by 
Theophrastus’. But money for the support of his 
army was his great object. He pillaged the sacred 
treasuries of Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus’ ; and 
when the Acropolis of Athens capitulated, he took 
forty pounds of gold, and six hundred of silver, from 
the Opisthodomus *. 

The good fortune of Athens, during the Roman 
wars in Greece, was partly the effect of her early 
alliance with Rome, and arose in part from the vene- 
ration in which she was held as the mother of learn- 
ing and the arts. This respect increased with the ad- 
vancement of the Romans in Grecian civilization ; 
and it was fostered by the opinion, which soon pre- 
vailed among the opulent at Rome, that their edu- 
cation was incomplete without the study of Greek 
literature, and a residence at Athens. In the advan- 
tages derived from these sentiments, all the surround- 
ing provinces of Greece, full of places illustrious by 
their sanctity and ancient celebrity, would naturally 
in some degree participate. 


statui non poterant. Sic est inchoatum Athenis templum Jovis 
Olympii, ex quo Sylla Capitolinis edibus advexerat columnas. 
(Plin. H. N. 36, 6 (5). Such columns could hardly have been 
of so late a date as those of the temple undertaken by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; Sylla, therefore, seems to have carried off the old 
columns of the building begun by Peisistratus. 

1 Plutarch. Syll. 26. Strabo, p. 609. 

? Appian. Mithridat. 54. Pausan. Boeot. 7, 4. 

* Appian. Mithr. 39. The gold of the statue of Minerva in 
the Parthenon had been carried off 210 years before, by Lachares ; 
yet Pausanias describes the statue as still made of ivory and gold 
in his time. 
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The opportunities of collecting plunder of every 
kind, which occurred to the Romans in authority in 
the conquered countries, ceased in great measure with 
the establishment under Augustus, of a new system 
of government throughout the Roman world. From 
this time no extensive spoliation of Grecian works of 
art could be undertaken but by the emperors them- 
selves; and such was still the influence of a eom- 
mon religion, that to remove sacred offerings from 
temples, could only be inflicted as a punigh- 
ment upon an offending city, or undertaken by 
those emperors who were totally indifferent to public 
opinion. 

Augustus removed some dedications from the 
temple of Minerva Alea, at Tegea, because Tegea 
had led the whole confederacy of Arcadia, ex- 
cept Mantineia, to take part againet him in his 
war with Antony'. Pausanias justifies this action by 
the right of conquest; but as he mentions several 
occasions upon which statues had been removed from 
Grecian temples by conquerors, beginning from the 
war of Troy, without alluding to another instance in 
which the Romans had exercised a similar privilege, 
he furnishes a strong argument that such examples 
were not very frequent. 

The celebrated Cupid in bronze by Lysippus, 
which was removed from Thespie to Rome by Cali- 


' Pausan. Arcad. 46, 2. The objects which Augustus re- 
moved from Tegea to Rome were more curious than beautiful ; 
namely, an ivory statue of early date by Endosus, and the 
teeth of the Calydonian boar. The former was placed in 
the entrance of the forum of Augustus, and one of the tusks 
was seen by Pausanias in the temple of Bacchus in the gardens 
of Czesar. 
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gula, was restored to its temple by Claudius'; and 
we find that, even under the tyrant Nero, Bareas 
Soranus, his proconsul in Asia, sensible how deeply 
the injury would be felt by one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of his government, ventured to oppose 
Acratus in collecting works of art for the emperor, 
and prevented him from removing some sacred 
offerings from Pergamus?. 

The only Roman emperors who are recorded as 
having despoiled Greece of its productions of art are 
Caligala and Nero. 

Caligula deprived Greece of some renowned 
works in painting and sculpture, and ordered some of 
the most celebrated statues to be brought to Rome, 
in order by changing the heads to convert them into 
statues of himself. But as these excesses were not 
begun until the middle of his short reign, and both 
the Greeks and Romans of that time lent themselves 
unwillingly to such sacrilege, his spoliations were 
hever carried into execution to the extent which he 
designed. The celebrated chryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter at Olympia by Phidias, for the removal of 
which he gave orders, still remained in its place 135 
years afterwards °*. 


' Pausan. Beeot. 27, 3. 

? Tacit. Ann. 16, 23. 

* Pausan. Eliac. pr. 11,1. Chandler, in supposing (Travels in 
Greece, 15), that a Jupiter Olympius was removed at this time 
from Athens to Rome, seems to have mistaken the words of 
Suetonius, (Calig. 22.) which are as follows: ‘ datoque negotio, 
ut simulacra numinum, religione et arte preclara, inter que 
Olympii Jovis, apportarentur @ Greecia, quibus, capite dempto, 
suum imponeret.” Here is no mention of Athens ; it is clear, 
therefore, that Suetonius meant the same Jupiter which Dion 
Cassius(59, 28) and Josephus (Ant. Jud. 19, 1) expressly state in 
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It was by Nero that the cities of Greece and 
Asia were most cruelly plundered of their works 
of art. According to Dion Chrysostom, who wrote 
about fifty years afterwards, Nero spared no 
place except Rhodes; but notwithstanding this 
strong testimony, the words of which would even lead 
us to believe that Athens had suffered more than 
any other city upon this occasion’, we learn from 
Pliny, that there still remained after Nero’s spoli- 
ation, 3000 statues at Athens, and as many at Olym- 
pia and Delphi’; and it is remarkable that among 
the Greek statues at Rome, enumerated by the same 
author *, and the great part of which, as he tells us, 
were transported thither by Nero, few are stated to 


reference to the same actions of Caligula, to have been that of 
Olympia, and concerning which, it is clear from all these authors, 
that the orders of Caligula were never executed. Memmius 
Regulus, whom he charged with the commission to remove it, 
excused his delay by stating, among other prodigies, that the god 
uttered a loud laugh when the attempt was made to move him. 
Sueton. Calig. 57. 

' Népwy rocaurny exiBupiay cal oxovddiy rept rotro txwy, Sore 
pnde rev &’Odvpxiag axocyécbar, pndé trav é Asdoor, calror 
rarrwy padtora Tihoac ravra ra iepa® Ere d€ rovcg wAeiorove Tey Ex 
rijc "AxpowdéAewe "AOtynOer pereveyxwr. Dion Chrys. Orat. Rhod. 
p- 355 Morell. According to Pausanias, Delphi was the place 
that chiefly suffered, Nero having taken from thence no less than 
500 brazen statues (Phocic. 7, 1), but from Olympia, where he 
left some garlands, as a dedication of his own, not above three or 
four statues (Eliac. prior, 25, 5. 26, 3); from Thespiz he removed 
once more the Cupid of Lysippus, which was finally destroyed 
at Rome by fire (Pausan. Boot. 27, 8). The Cupid in marble 
by Praxiteles had been carried to Rome before the time of Strabo, 
and in that of Pliny was in the schools of Octavia. Strabo, 
p- 410. Plin. H.N. 86,5 (4). Pausan. Beeot. 27, 3. 

7H. N. 34, 7. > HN. 34, 8. 
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have been brought from Greece Proper, and not one 
from Athens. We perceive from Pausanias that, 
long after the time of Nero, the Acropolis still pre- 
served its most celebrated dedications. There is some 
reason to think, therefore, that the most eminent cities 
of Greece did not suffer greatly even in the reign of 
this emperor; that the name of Athens still com- 
manded respect, sufficient to divert the collectors 
into places more distant and obscure; and that Se- 
eundus Carinas, the agent for Nero’s collections in 
Greece, was less active or successful in that province 
than Acratus in Asia’. It is not improbable that the 
religious veneration, and the general respect of the 
Romans for Athens, which had so long protected it, 
operated in some measure upon the superstitious 
mind of Nero himself; for we are told that, when 
so near as Corinth, he was afraid to visit Athens, 
because it was the abode of the Furies’, whose venge- 
ance he feared for the same crime for which they 
had tormented Orestes. The strong terms in which 
Dion Chrysostom alludes to the robberies of Acratus 
in Asia *, and the favours conferred upon Greece by 
Nero, which Plutarch and Pausanias are far from 
denying *, are further reasons for thinking that Asia 


* Per Asiam atque Achaiam, non dona tantum sed simulacra 
numinum abripiebantur, missis in eas provincias, Acrato et Se- 
cundo Carinate; ille libertus cuicunque flagitio promptus, hic 
Greea doctriné ore tenus exercitus, animum bonis artibus non 
induerat. Tacit. Ann. 15, 45. 

? Dion Cass. 63. 14. | 

* “lore yap” Axparoy éxetvoy, d¢ rnv olxoupéyny oxédoy &racay 
repuOey rovrov yap cal nde copny xapele pnceslay. Dion 
Chrysost. ubi sup. 

* Plutarch. Flamin. 12. Pausan. Achaic. 17, 2. 
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suffered more than Greece from that monster's pas- 
sion for collecting statues. 

But, however numerous the statues taken from 
Greece by Nero, by Caligula, or by some of the Ro- 
mans, who enjoyed uncontrolled power in Greece in 
the time of the republic, may have been, we have still 
the undoubted testimony of Pausanias that far the 
greater part of the most perfect monuments of Gre- 
cian skill and genius remained untouched in the 
time of the Antonines, and that the sanctity of Del- 
phi, Olympia, Epidaurus, Helicon, and of many other 
temples both in the cities and sacred groves, still 
afforded protection to numerous works of Onatas, 
Calamis, Alcamenes, Phidias, Myron, Polycleitus, 
Praxiteles, Lysippus, and other eminent artificers 
of ancient sculpture. 

It was somewhat different with regard to paintings. 
Some of the works of Micon, Polygnotus, Apelies, 
Nicias, and other great masters, still remained in 
Greece in the time of Pausanias, but for the most 
part they were mural pictures on public buildings. 
The art of painting, which speaks more promptly 
and intelligibly to the vulgar sense than seulpture, 
has in every age and country excited more extensive 
admiration; for which reason and because tabular 
paintings are generally more moveable than statues, 
it became customary to collect paintings among 
the Romans, even in the time of the republic, as 
well as among some of the Greek princes of the same 


ages |. 


' Lucullus returning from the Mithradatic war, paid two 
talents at Athens for a crepaynw\oxoc, or Woman wearing a gar- 
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Not long after the age of the Antonines, a cause 
of destruction began to operate, which, although slow 
in its progress, has been more surely fatal to the fine 
works of the ancients than Roman spoliation, or the 
religious zeal of the early Christians, or the ignorant 
violence of the northern barbarians. The decline of 
taste, which began to be very evident in the produc- 
tions of the age of Diocletian, went hand in hand 
with the decline of Paganism itself; and as the artist 
of antiquity was inspired by the proud consciousness 
that his work was to be an object of religious wor- 
ship, and sometimes by the belief of divine assistance, 
so the decay of superstition was necessarily accom- 
panied by the inability to produce works equal in 
merit to those of the ancients, as well as by a neglect 
of the ancient works themselves, and by their gradual 
destruction. 

This cause had not been long in operation, when a 
more active motive of injury occurred in the hostility 
of the Christians towards idolatry. It happened, 
however, by a remarkable coincidence, that, at the 
same period when the conversion of the Roman 
emperors first enabled the Christians to raise their 
hands against those idols, which they had long de- 
nounced from the pulpit, a practice was revived at 
Constantinople, which tended to save a great number 


land, by Pamphilus. Pin. H. N. 35, 11 (40). Attalus, at a 
tale of the spolis of Mummius, purchased a Bacchus by Aris- 
tides at more than twenty times that sum, which induced the 
Roman conqueror to take back the picture, and place it in the 
temple of Ceres at Rome. Plin. N. H. 85, 4 (8), who adds, 
quam primam arbitror picturam externam Romz publicatam. 
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of ancient works from destruction, though it had the 
effect of removing them from their original situ- 
ations. Inattempting to make new Rome a rival of 
the old, it was an object with the founder of Con- 
stantinople, and many of his successors, to embellish 
the capital with statues, and other similar works 
of art. 

Constantine collected numerous monuments from 
Asia, plundered some of the sacred places of Greece, 
and laid Athens itself under contribution for statues 
to adorn his new capital; but as he not only 
allowed a perfect toleration to the Pagans, but fa- 
voured their liberty of worship, and did not himself 
altogether renounce the Pagan deities, it is not 
to be supposed that he often removed any of the 
idols from the temples where their worship was still 
practised. 

Constantius followed in general, with regard to the 
Pagans, the same line of policy’, though if we may 
trust to Libanius, he, in some instances, caused the 
temples to be thrown down, and made presents of 
their estates to his favourites ’. 

But, to whatever extent these excesses may 
have been carried, it seems evident that both 
from the collectors and the destroyers of the 
ancient works in the fourth century, the cities 
of Asia suffered much more than those of Eu- 
rope. Indeed, the work of destruction appears to 
have been confined almost entirely to the eastern 


1 Gibbon iii. p. 404 et seq. 8vo. — 
7 Monod. in Julian. I. p. 500, Reiske. Orat. pro Templis, 
TT. p. 185. 
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provinces, where the Christians were more numerous, 
and where the national manners still partook of 
their original barbarism, in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the centre of Grecian civilization. The 
cities of Asia, moreover, were more conveniently 
situated for the transportation of the objects to Con- 
stantinople, than those of European Greece : and it is 
remarkable, that, among the places enumerated by 
Codinus, as having contributed their works of art to 
the ornament of the new capital’, all, except Athens, 
were in Asia. 

But neither in Athens nor in any part of Greece, 
properly so called, is it probable that such spoli- 
ations were carried to a great extent during any part 
of the period in which the collecting of ancient 
works of art chiefly prevailed at Constantinople; nor 
does it appear that the occasional demonstrations of 
the emperors against Paganism were there attended 
with any destructive effect to the temples and sacred 
offerings. The Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean 
games were still celebrated: the Roman colony of 
Corinth still indulged in the slaughtering of wild 
beasts in the theatre*: and the temples were in 
general open to the Pagan rites, until the reign of 
Theodosius *. 

Athens enjoyed the particular favour of some of 
the early Byzantine emperors; and there is no 
record of her having experienced a different treat- 
ment from any of them. Constantine gloried in 
being appointed orparnyoc of Athens, and, in return 


* Georg. Codin. de Origin. Constant. p. 29, Paris. 
* Julian Epist. 35. * Zosim. 4, 29. 
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for the honour of a statue, which the Athenians con- 
ferred upon him, he presented the city with a yearly 
gratuity of corn': Constans followed his example by 
bestowing several islands upon the city *. 

Julian was anxious to show his partiality to 
Athens, as well from religious motives, as from 
the affection which he entertained for it as his place 
of education. His brief reign was soon followed 
by the struggles of the empire against the Goths, 
in the course of which Athens, though repeatedly 
assailed by them, suffered scarcely any injury in its 
buildings and works of art, chiefly in consequence of 
its having been a fortified town, the barbarians pos- 
sessing little skill in the reduction of such places. 
In the first invasion of the Goths in the reigns of 
Philip and Decius, Philippopolis, which they cap- 
tured, was the extent of their progress towards 
Greece*. Three years afterwards, in the reign of 
Valerian, the Greeks, alarmed at their approach, for- 
tified the isthmus and occupied Thermopyle, while 
the Athenians repaired the defences, which, secure 
in the protection of Rome, they had neglected from 
the time of the dilapidation of the walls by Sylla. 
But Thessalonica was alone sufficient to check the 
progress of the invaders, and to prevent their nearer 
approach to Athens‘. It was not until fourteen years 


? Julian Orat. 1. p. 8, Spanh. The principal duty of the 
orparnydc at that period, was to superintend the provisioning 
of the city, which accounts for the title having been conferred 
upon Constantine. 

* Eunap. de Philos. in Proeres. p. 123, Genev. 

7 a. pv. 250. Ammian. 31,16. Aur. Victor Epit. 29. Zosim. 
1,24. Zonar. 12,21. Jornand. 16—18. 

‘ Zosim. 1,29.  Zonar. 12, 23. 
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later, in the reign of Gallienus, that southern Greece 
was first afflicted with the actual presence of the 
barbarians. This was the third of their naval expe- 
ditions, and the first which advanced beyond the Hel- 
lespont. Crossing the Atgean, they anchored in the 
Peirseeus, disembarked their forces, and marched to 
the Asty. While employed in besieging, or, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in plundering the city, 
Dexippus an Athenian', in company with Cleo- 
damus an engineer, who had been sent by the 
emperor to provide for the security of the maritime 
cities, made his way to the harbour with a body of 
troops, and attacking the hostile armament, obliged 
the Goths to abandon the city, and to re-embark, 
after which they proceeded to Epirus’. Two years 


1 Apparently the same Dexippus, an Athenian rhetorician 
and historian (sfrwp «al iocropixoc) who lived in the reigns of 
Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius II. and Aurelian (Suid. in Agétr7og), 
and of whose historical works we find a valuable fragment 
relating to the Macedonian kings, in Syncellus (p. 264, Paris): 
another of his works was a history of legations, ending with 
Claudius IJ. and which was continued by Eunapius. (Script. 
Legat. in Hist. Byzant. I.) 

? Trebell. Poll. in Gallien. 5. Aur. Victor de Czesar. 83. 
Zosim. 1,89. Zonar. 12,26. Syncell. Chronog. p. 382, Paris. 
Zosimus uses only the words riy LevOer 'APyvac ExrodopKnoay- 
rwy. Zonaras describes the barbarians as having collected all 
the books of the Athenians with the intention of burning them ; 
when one of the Gothic chiefs advised that they should be spared, 
because those who were addicted to books would never be for- 
midable in arms. Syncellus evidently exaggerates in asserting 
that the Goths took Byzantium, and burnt not only Athens, 
but Corinth, Argos, and Sparta. He admits, that they were 
surprised and beaten by the Athenians, and adds that 3000 were 
afterwards slain by Gallienus, at the river Nessus, in aa 
which is confirmed by Zosimus. 


E 2 
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after this invasion, the Goths again issued from the 
Hellespont with a much larger armament than the 
former. Having entered the Thermaic gulf, they 
made a vain attempt upon Cassandria, and once 
more found the walls of Thessalonica impregnable. 
They then pursued a desolating march through 
Macedonia, Pelagonia, and Peonia, into Mesia, 
where they were defeated by the emperor Claudius, 
who thus acquired the Eponymon of Gothicus. 
The wrecks of their retreating horde overran Thes- 
saly, but made no attempt on Thermopyle, the great 
barrier of southern Greece, the garrison of which on 
the preceding occasion had been under the com- 
mand of Claudius himself'. Soon after the defeat 
and death of Valens at Hadrianople*, the Goths 
overran Thessaly and Epirus; but by the prudent 
counsels of Theodorus, prefect of Achaia, Athens, 
and the southern provinces, were saved on this 
occasion from their rapacity*; and it was not until 
sixteen years afterwards, that Alaric, assisted by a 
treacherous proconsul, who caused Thermopyle to 
be opened to him, ravaged Phocis and Beeotia, and 
without attempting Thebes, which was then well for- 
tified, hastened forward to Athens, one great object 
of his invasion. As he had recently become a Chris- 
tian, and was followed by a troop of monks, the 


1 Zosim. 1,48. Trebell. Poll. in Claud. 5—16. Eutrop. 9, 
11. Aur. Victor de Ceesar. 34. 

? a.v. 378. 

* The Athenians dedicated a statue of Theodorus, in marble, 
ou this occasion. and requested permission of the emperor Theo- 
dosius to erect one in brass. See Chandler Ins, Ant. p. 58. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 373. 
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idols and sacred buildings of Athens were in some 
danger: but Alaric, little provided with the skill or 
materials requisite for a siege, was not more inclined 
to encounter its delays here than he had been at 
Thebes. Having entered the city as a friend, and 
accepted the hospitality and presents of the magis- 
trates, he departed peaceably out of Attica, and pro- 
ceeded to the Peloponnesus, where he took Corinth 
and Argos by force, and received the submission of 
Sparta’. Zosimus, asa determined adherent of the old 
religion, attributes the escape of Athens from injury 
to the protecting divinities as well on this occasion, 
as on that of an earthquake which had ravaged 
Greece in the reign of Valens. He asserts that 
Alaric was deterred from attacking the walls of 
Athens by the apparition of Achilles and Minerva 
Promachus, prepared to defend them. 

Some words of the poet Claudian, and a rhetorical 
flourish of Synesius?, have been thought to prove 
that Zosimus has not been correct in representing 
the moderation of Alaric; but the historian adds a 
fact which shows that Athens sustained no great 


* a. Dp. 396. Eunap. de Philos. in Maxim. p. 75. Zosim. 5, 
5—6. Claudian in Rufin. 2. v. 186. 

? The decline of Athens was a fine subject for the rhetorical 
taste of Synesius, who seems also, as bishop of a town in the 
Cyrenaica, to have taken some pride in giving a preference to 
Alexandria over Athens, as the seat of learning in those days. 
He has certainly represented Athens as being in a more decayed 
condition than it could possibly have been in his time. It 
appears from Synesius, that the Poecile had preserved its pictures 
until they were carried away by a proconsul. Synes. ep. ap. Ep. 
Grec. Mut. p. 192, 246. 
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injury on this occasion. When he wrote his his- 
tory, many years after the departure of Alaric from 
Greece, the Minerva Promachus of Phidias, a colossus 
higher than the Parthenon, was still standing, toge- 
ther with other brazen statues in the Acropolis’. 
We may be assured, that, if Alaric had plundered 
the citadel, the avarice of the conquerors would not 
have overlooked the metallic value of these monu- 
ments; nor would the enemies of idolatry have left 
in its place so conspicuous an object .of their ab- 
horrence as the Minerva Promachus. If the Chris- 
tian faith of Alaric had not armed him against such 
feelings, the sight of this great statue may by its 
effect upon his imagination have been one cause of 
his irresolution. 

The next attack of the barbarians upon Greece was 
from an opposite quarter. In the middle of the fifth 
century, the Vandals of Genseric from Africa, visited 
this among other countries on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean ; and although the writers from whom 
the fact is known, have not particularly alluded to 
Attica on this occasion, there would be great diffi- 
culty in believing that it was saved from the tem- 
pest. Athens, however, was still fortified, as it 


gaoharel eins riv Lpduaxor ’AOnvay we éoriy abryy dpa» év roic 
dydd\paow., Zosim. 5, 6. 

Zosimus, although a Pagan, held the rank of comes, and an 
office in the treasury (&4xog:oxoovrnydc, Phot. Myriobib. cod. 98.) 
at Constantinople. His history terminates in the year 410, in 
the reign of Theodosius II., but is supposed not to have been 
completed until after the fall of the western empire in 475. 
See the disquisitio in Zosimum annexed to Reitimeier’s edition, 
8vo, Leipzig, 1784. 
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continued to be a century later, when. Justinian 
caused its walls to be repaired’. The city, there- 
fore, probably escaped without injury; for it was 
the practice of these pirates to make rapid incur- 
sions, carrying horses with them for this purpose, 
seldom engaging with regular troops, and still less 
waiting to attack fortified places ’. 

Notwithstanding a succession of edicts against the 
Pagans during the reigns of Theodosius, Arcadius, 
Honorius, and Theodosius the younger, the old reli- 
gion still subsisted in Greece, supported in great 
measure by the ancient fame of Athens, and the 
favour with which the emperors still treated it, 
granting protection to its schools of philosophy and 
letters, and by a necessary consequence tolerating in 
some degree the ancient superstition. At Athens, 
therefore, and in all the south-eastern part of Greece, 
of which Athens was the chief city, as it has con- 
tinued to be to the present day, it is probable that 
the imperial edicts against sacrifices were, if not 
openly, secretly at least, transgressed in the temples. 

If from some of. those decrees, confirmed by 
contemporary authors, we perceive that the Christians 
were excited by. them to a cruel persecution of 
Paganism, and’ to an extensive destruction of the 
emblems of the ancient worship, others tend to show 
that such excesses were never intended by the 
government, and that they were checked as soon as 


* Procop. de Acdif. 4, 2—23. 

7 Procop. de B. Vandal. 1, 5, 22.‘ Priscus ap. Excerpt. 
Legat. Hist. Byz. I. p. 42, Paris. Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. 1, 
v. 348—5, v. 420—7, v. 441. Victor Vitens. de Persec. Van- 
dal. 1, 17. 
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known. After having forbidden idolatry, and the 
opening of temples to pagan sacrifices, the next 
object of the emperors seems to have been that of 
preserving the temples from destruction, in order 
to convert them to useful purposes', and, in con- 
sidering as merely ornamental the toreutic and glyp- 
tic works with which the Greek and Roman cities 
were still crowded, to save them as valuable ob- 
jects from the hands of bigotry or wanton violence. 
It appears that Theodosius adorned his capital with 
many of the finest and most curious ancient statues, 
after having removed them from their temples; and 
that among them were the Venus of Cnidus, the Myn- 
dian Cupid, the Minerva of Lindus, and the celebrated 
statue of ivory and gold by Phidias, from Olympia, 
together with another Jupiter, a recumbent figure ’. 


1 In the year 399 Arcadius and Honorius commanded the tem- 

ples to be destroyed for the repair of bridges, highways, aque- 
ducts, and city walls: but we may be assured that this edict 
was not executed, except in the instance of ruined buildings; for 
the temples soon became, as churches, objects of the greatest 
care. 
* Compare Cedrenus (p. 254, Paris) with Codinus and an 
anonymous writer annexed to Codinus in the Byzantine History, 
vol. 21. See also some other anonymous remarks on the build- 
ings of Constantinople in Banduri, (Imp. Orient. I.) Codinus wrote 
after the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, and copied much 
from the anonymous author, who wrote probably about the twelfth 
or thirteenth century (see Lambecii Animadv. in Codin.): but 
both of them had had access to much earlier writings now lost. 
The author to whom they were most indebted was Hesychius 
of Miletus, who lived in the time of Justinian. The statue of 
Minerva Lindia stood, together with the Jupiter of Dodona, 
before the senate-house. Zosim. 5, 24. Codin. p. 8. These 
two alone escaped destruction, when many other fine Grecian 
works were destroyed by fire in that building, in the year 404. 
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Among the works enumerated by Cedrenus, or 
among those named by Nicetas, in describing the 
statues which were coined into money by the 
Franks after the capture of Constantinople in 
1204', no mention occurs of any of the cele- 
brated works of Greece, with the exception of the 
Olympian Jove already mentioned, the Muses from 
Mount Helicon, and the Apollo of Delphi’. 

Some of the Byzantine writers assert indeed that 
Athens in particular had contributed many of the 
statues with which Constantine adorned his new 
city; but, among the few which are specified, we 
cannot recognise with certainty any of the celebrated 
productions which Pausanias and other writers have 
described *. _ 


* Nicet. Choniat. ap. Banduri Imp. Orient. I. p. 93. 

* Zosim. 2,31. Euseb. de vité Const. 3,54. Sozom. 2, 5. 
Socrat. 1, 16. It appears from these authors that some tri- 
pods were brought from Delphi and placed in the Hippodrome, 
where remains of the monuments which ranged along its axis 
are still seen. One of these corresponds exactly to the triple 
serpent of brass, which served as a pedestal to the golden tripod 
dedicated at Delphi from the Persian spoils of Platza (Herodot. 
9,81). This tripod had been removed by the Phocians, s. c. 
858, leaving the stand, as Pausanias found it five centuries 
later (Phocic. 3, 5). Possibly a brazen tripod may have after- 
wards been added for the sake of the stand and its history. 
P. Gyllius (de Topog. Const. 4, 8) refers to Sozomen as proving 
the monument of the Atmeidan or Hippodrome to be the identical 
tripod in question: but this writer describes not a tripod, but a 
statue of Pan, as having been the monument of the Persian war, 
removed by Constantine. The Muses, which are alluded to 
by Themistius in an oration to Theodosius (Orat. 19) were 
destroyed in the conflagration mentioned in a preceding note. 

* Cedrenus describes a colossal Apollo converted into a Constan- 
tine, which stood on the summit of the column of porphyry now 
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The state of the arts in the age of Constantine 
and his successors, may have operated to save some 
of the finest productions of the ancient masters 
from being removed from Greece ; for the declining 
taste of that period was hardly competent to dis- 
tinguish all the merits of the ancient works, or suffi- 
ciently keen to prompt the Byzantine collectors to 
transport them from the places difficult of access, in 
which many of them were situated. 

It appears, moreover, that by far the greater part 
of the statues at Constantinople represented Roman 
or Byzantine princes, or eminent men and women of 
the court, or saints, to whose images some miracu- 
lous properties were attributed. Some of these were 
undoubtedly ancient statues, converted by a change 
of head, or merely of name; but many we may sup- 
pose to have been productions of the times when the 
persons lived. There is evidence also, that a very large 
proportion of the statues collected at Constantinople, 
had been brought from Rome’. In Greece Proper 


called “the Burnt Pillar,” and adds that it had been brought from 
Athens; but, according to Zonaras and George of Alexandria, it 
was from Phrygia, which is the more probable, as Pausanias 
has not noticed any such colossus at Athens. 

Codinus mentions, as having been brought from Athens, some 
statues at the monument of the emperor Maurice, and a mono- 
lithe, probably colossal, in the Hippodrome, a fragment of which 
was in the Strategium,—also two figures of elephants at the 
Golden Gate, which belonged (he says) to the temple of Mars 
at Athens. The Anonymous author annexed to Codinus 
notices a work of sculpture from Athens which he names 
4 épidia rig "A@nydg: this may possibly have been the group 
of Neptune and Minerva which stood near the temple of 
Jupiter Polieus in the Acropolis. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3. 

* Codin. p. 29, 51. 
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therefore, it is probable that a great number of works 
of art etill remained when the government of Con- 
stantinople, declining in its taste for such objects, 
had ceased to have any desire for collecting them. 

Numerous noble productions in brass were unques- 
tionably melted for the sake of the metal, as well 
by Christian enemies of images as by unconverted 
gentiles: and hence the extreme scarcity of ancient 
metallic figures of large dimensions, which were the 
finest among the glyptic works of the Greeks, and 
formed one of the most numerous classes. Of those 
in marble, which offered no such value, many were 
broken by Christian zealots. Some works of sculp- 
ture, both in brass and marble, were concealed by 
the persecuted Pagans in the hope of times which 
never arrived’, and many others we may readily 
believe to be still buried beneath the numberless 
rains of ancient cities which still encumber the soil 
of Greece. 

Neither among the edicts which forbad idolatry, 
nor among those which were issued to repress the 
excesses of the Christians, do we find any one di- 
rected to the prefecture of Illyria, of which Greece 
formed a part’, until the year 426, when the emperor 
Theodosius the younger, who three years before, in 
confirming his edict against the Pagans of the eastern 
prefecture, had added the words, “quanquam jam 


* Two of the finest extant bronzes had been concealed in this 
manner; namely, the great statue of Victory at Brescia, and the 
small Mercury of the Payne-Knight Collection in the British 
Museum. 

? Zosim. 2, 33. 
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nullos esse credamus,” now issued a denunciation 
against the Pagans of Illyria, having discovered, as 
the edict stated, that idolatry still existed there; 
and ordering, in consequence, the destruction of 
all the temples. But these commands were not very 
strictly enforced: and the temples, instead of being 
destroyed, were for the most part closed only for a 
time, and then re-opened as Christian churches. At 
Athens, the favourite seat of the Pagan deities, the 
progress of Christianity had been slow, although it had 
gained a footing here at an early time. Dionysius, a 
member of the Council of the Areopagus, who was 
converted by St. Paul', is supposed to have been 
the first bishop of Athens. Publius, one of his suc- 
cessors, suffered martyrdom in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. Under the Antonines Paganism was almost 
as flourishing at Athens as it ever had been: we are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that its church at 
this time is reported to have been in the most abject 
state. The Athenian congregation seems indeed at 
one time to have been entirely dispersed, as it was 
said to have been again collected (émtovvayOn) about 
the year 165 by Quadratus, to whom a letter was 
addressed on the occasion by Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth and metropolitan of Achaia, to whom the 
credit was given of having converted many Athe- 
nians to Christianity *. 

Of the progress of the Athenian church during the 
two following centuries we have little means of judg- 


* Act. Apost. 17, 34. 
* Dionys. Episc. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 3, 4. 4, 23. cum 
notis Vales. Nicephor. Cal. 21, 3. 
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ing, but as the schools of philosophy were still main- 
tained in some parts of Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, and as that of Athens was still pre-eminent 
among them, that progress was slower than in any 
other city of the Eastern empire. The Athenian Chris- 
tians derived security from their peaceable demeanour, 
sometimes favourably contrasted with the turbulence 
of the Pagan population’, and in great measure we 
may believe from the spirit of tolerance inherent in 
the ancient religion of Athens, which gave a hos- 
pitable reception to the deities of all nations, even to 
those whose names were unknown’. Hence the 
Christians of Athens were exempt from those per- 
secutions under which the church has been generally 
found to flourish; and had therefore no provoca- 
tion to acts of violence, when the Christian faith 
at length obtained the ascendancy. Thus their 
priests took quiet possession of the magnificent 
temples of the Athenian mythology; and every thing 
insured, as well to the ancient religion as to the 
philosophy of Athens, a tranquil and gradual down- 
fall. Nor does there appear to have been in any part 
of Greeee that violent hostility against the emblems 
of Paganism, which distinguished the Christians of 
some parts of Asia. 

It was not probably until the beginning, or even 
until towards the middle of the sixth century, that 
the Athenian temples were converted into churches, 
as the schools of Athens were not finally closed until 
towards the end of that century by an edict of 


* Origen cont. Cels. 3, p. 128, Spencer. 
* Act. Apost. 17, 23. 
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Justinian'. The Parthenon then became a church 
consecrated to the same ‘Ayia Zod¢ia, or divine intel- 
ligence, of which the virgin goddess had been a per- 
sonification*, while Theseus was exchanged for the 
Christian hero, George of Cappadocia. In these, and 
numberless other instances, we have proofs of the 
spirit of conciliation and compromise which accom- 
panied the change of religion in Greece. 


1 The most correct idea of the state of philosophy in those 
ages is to be derived from the life of Proclus by Marinus, written 
towards the end of the fifth century, and that of Isidorus by 
Damascius, of which Photius has preserved some extracts 
(Myriobib. cod. 242, p. 1027). Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus, 
Proclus, Marinus, Isidorus, and Damascius, were successively 
at the head of the Platonic school of Athens. For the edict of 
suppression in the year 529 see J. Malala, and an anonymous 
Chronicle of Aleman, p. 106. 

When Justinian was building the church of Saint Sophia, he 
consulted two Athenian philosophers, who (adds Codinus) were 
also astronomers—that is to say, dealers in astrology and magic, 
part of the Platonic philosophy of that time—to know whether 
the walls and pavement should be inlaid with gold. Their reply 
contained a remnant of Attic salt. They predicted, that, if the 
emperor adorned the church in the manner proposed, some poor 
kings would come and overturn it; but that if he built it of 
plain marble, it would last for ever. Codin. p. 70. These 
philosophers may have been two of seven, who went to Persia on 
the suppression of the schools, and returned shortly in disgust, 
but protected by an agreement between Chosroes and Justinian. 
Agath. 2. p. 69 et seq. Paris. 

? When the Parthenon was converted from a church into a 
mosque, it appears to have been dedicated to the Panaghia. As 
the Greeks relapsed into idolatry, the “ Divine Wisdom,” or 
‘Word of God” (‘Ayia Zogia, frie éorly &6 Adyog rov Ccoi. 
Codin. p. 68.) was exchanged for the more substantial worship 
of the Ozordxoc. 
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The reign of Justinian contributed to the destruc- 
tion of some of the buildings of antiquity, and to 
the preservation of others. While such as were 
easily susceptible of repair were converted into 
churches, many of those which were in a state of 
dilapidation were entirely demolished for the sake of 
the materials used in new constructions by Justinian 
in every part of the empire, and of which many 
remains still attest the degraded taste and imperfect 
execution. We are told by one of the Byzantine 
writers, who has described the foundation of St. 
Sophia, that, among the materials brought from dif- 
ferent ancient cities upon this occasion, were some 
columns from Athens'. These could not have been 
any of the numerous columns of the Olympium, for 
_ the loss of all traces of which it is now so difficult 
to account, because there are no columns of their 


magnitude in the mosque of St. Sophia; but it seems © 


not improbable that some of the columns of coloured 
marble, which support the galleries of this building, 
may have belonged to the porticos of Libyan and 
Phrygian marble erected at Athens by Hadrian’. 

To Justinian Greece was indebted for a new branch 
of cultivation, which, spreading by slow degrees, at 
length assisted materially in supporting industry and 
commerce in that country, during the ages of their 
greatest depression. The art of rearing the silk- 
worm, and of weaving its produce into cloth, such as 
had hitherto been brought into the Roman empire at 
a great expense from the east, flourished in Greece 
for several centuries before it was introduced into 

" Codin. de Orig. Const. dos 65) following his anonymous pre- 


deceasor, or a common prototype of both. 
* Pausan. Attic. 18, 9. 
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Italy. When Roger, king of Sicily, invaded Greece 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and captured 
Thebes, Athens, and Corinth, he carried back with 
him from those cities some Greek artisans, who 
taught the manufacture of silk to the Sicilians, from 
whom it spread quickly over Italy'. The manu- 
facture of silken stuffs has since that time been . 
transferred from Greece to countries where industry - 
is more encouraged ; but the culture of the raw 
commodity still subsists, although at present almost 
entirely neglected in the three cities from whence 
Sicily first derived its silk. 

After the suppression of the schools of Athens, 
and the dispersion of the few remaining votaries of 
Grecian science and superstition, Greek literature 
was confined to Constantinople and Thessalonica, or 
took refuge in the monasteries. Here it was pre- 
served from being entirely extinguished during the 
four dark centuries which followed the reign of He- 
raclius, at whose death the eastern empire became 
reduced to those narrow boundaries which were never 
afterwards enlarged. As, during this period, there 
was scarcely any contemporary historian to record 
the fortunes of the imperial capital, we cannot be 
surprised that not a trace should be found of the fate 
of Athens, now dwindled to a provincial town, and 
deprived of every remnant of science. 

It has often been supposed that the fury of the 
Iconoclasts, or image-breakers, which for near 120 
years divided the empire into two conflicting parties, 
alike regardless of the encroachments of the Musul- 
mans on one hand, or of the Sclavonians on the other, 


? See Gibbon, c. 538, 56. 2 From about a.p. 725 to 842. 
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was an active cause of the destruction of the statuary 
works of the ancients. 

But there is no foundation for believing that, in 
the provinces, the Iconoclasts exercised any active 
or efficient hostility against the ancient statues. The 
emissaries of Leo the Isaurian, and of his son Con- 
stantine, were generally resisted with success'; and 
although Leo himself destroyed some of the ancient 
works collected at Constantinople, where the quarrel 
chiefly raged, he left a far greater number uninjured’. 
The Iconoclast dispute, moreover, was entirely a 
Christian quarrel. The fury of the breakers of 
images was directed, not against the Pagan super- 
stition, which was no longer an object of jealousy to 
the church, but against the images of Christ and the 
saints; and it was directed, not against statues, but 


against pictures’. 


? Gibbon, c. 49. 

* Codinus (p. 34) remarks that a great number of those, which 
Justinian dispersed when he built the new St. Sophia, were still 
to be seen in various parts of the city. Doubtless the Turks 
found and destroyed many of them. | 

* In the acts of the synod of Constantinople (a.p. 754), which 
forbad the use of images, there is no mention of any thing but 
pictures and colours. The words used throughout are ypagal, 
knpoc, cavidec, Lida, xivaxec, and the synod styles itself éxrcoxérwy 
onpyupic...... oulyrnow romcapéyn wept rig Téy Gpowparwy 
XPeparovpylac. Hist. Concil. vol. 7, p. 415. 

The word eix&», which among the Pagan Greeks was used for 
a portrait or resemblance, either in painting or sculpture, became 
gradually applied in ecclesiastical language to that kind of re- 
semblance only, which was employed as an object of adoration in 
the churches. With this sense the word has been handed down 
to the present day, being now exclusively applied to the pictures 


F 


eet, | 
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But although there is no reason to think that the 
Iconoclasts sought out the productions of ancient 
sculpture for the purpose of destroying them, it was 
about the age of the Iconoclast dispute that those 
works finally disappeared from every part of the 
ancient world, with the sole exception of the Byzan- 
tine capital, where a few monuments of ancient 
sculpture were still preserved through the dark ages’, 
together with those relics of ancient literature which 
have contributed so much to polish and instruct 
modern Europe. 

In Greece, in proportion as the Scythian tribes 
settled in every part of the country, such monuments 
ceased even to be considered as ornamental. <A few 
may have been found by those barbarous settlers, 
and broken or melted by them; many others had 
probably been buried in the ruins of the numerous 
public edifices of all kinds, which fell into disuse, 
neglect, and destruction, in consequence of the 
impoverished and depopulated state of the country, 
as well as of the new systems of religion and civil 
government. 

The state of Greece during the 250 years, which 
elapsed between the beginning of the thirteenth 
and the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
Franks were in possession of the best parts of 
southern Greece, was not favourable to the pre- 
servation of any. monuments of antiquity, which 
Athens may have preserved at the beginning of 


of saints, which the Greeks hang in their churches, houses, 
ships, &c. 
' Nicet. ap. Banduri, I. part 3. p. 107 & seq. 
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that period. In the melancholy account which 
Nicetas has left of the melting of the ancient 
bronzes by the Franks, when they took Constanti- 
nople in 1204, we see how totally regardless the 
ancestors of some of the most civilized nations of 
Europe were of the works of the ancient Greeks, 
and how incapable they were of feeling any portion 
of that respect for them, which, together with the 
ancient language, was still cherished among the 
Greeks themselves. 

The account which the same author and others 
have given of the state of Greece at this time’, shows 
how naturally the country divides itself into small 
states, ready to contend with each other for bound- 
aries, and such objects of jealousy as usually occur 
among neighbours. 

According to the treaty of partition made by the 
Crusaders after the capture of Constantinople, Greece 
was to be divided between Boniface, Marquis of 
Montferrat, and the Venetians. To the latter was 
allotted the Moréa, with the islands; to the former 
all the country north of the Isthmus, with Thessa- 
lonica for his capital. But the Franks were unable 
to realise the possession of all their conquests, several 
districts remaining in the power of independent 
tribes, or of Greek princes of the imperial families, 
or of adventurers who had acquired, and were still 
able to maintain, their independence by force of 
arms. Thus Epirus and A‘tolia were in the power 
of John Ducas; the Vlakhiotes retained Mount 


" Acropolita, Pachymeres, Chalcocondylas, &c. 
F 2 
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Pindus; and the Greeks of ‘Agrafa, Aspropotamo, and 
Karpenisi, the recesses of the ancient Dolopia and 
/Etolia. In the Moréa, Messenia was held by the 
family of Melissenés, who were descendants of a 
sister of the emperor Alexius Comnenus the first ; 
Laconia was in the hands of Leon Khaméaretos, and 
Corinthia and Argolis in those of Leon Sgurés. The 
Venetians took possession of Crete and of several 
other islands, but were not able to make good their 
claims to any part of the Moréa, where two French 
adventurers, of the families of Champlite and Ville- 
hardouin, having obtained authority in all those 
parts of the Peninsula which were not occupied by 
the Greeks, established the Frank principality of 
Achaia. Leon Sgurés, who was married to a daughter 
of the dethroned Greek emperor Alexius, attempted 
to oppose the advance of the Marquis of Montferrat, 
at the celebrated passes of Tempe and Thermopyle, 
but he was not more successful than the Greeks of 
old had been against the Persians or the Gauls. 

His previous conduct, moreover, had been such as 
to facilitate the success of the Franks; for, desirous 
of turning the confusion of the empire to his own 
aggrandisement, he had attacked Athens, and, failing 
in an attempt upon the citadel', had injured the 


1 Nicet. in Bald. 2. This circumstance may serve to show 
that Athens was already reduced nearly to its actual dimensions, 
the citadel having been no longer surrounded as anciently on 
every side by the town, but confined, as at present, to the 
northern side. It seems also that the town was but slightly 
provided with means of defence; in which respect its condi- 
tion was nearly the same as in 1770, when the Albanians 
invaded Attica, and when Athens had no other protection than 
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towns, burnt the farms, and carried away the cattle 
of the Athenians. He had also taken and ill-treated 
Thebes, so that no sooner had the Franks made good 
their passage over Mount (ita, than they found the 
Boeotians ready to receive them as masters. 

Michael Choniates, bishop of Athens and brother 
of the historian Nicetas, had defended the city against 
Sgurés, but now found himself under the necessity 
of yielding to the Marquis. He was replaced by a 
Latin bishop sent from Rome, and the duchy of Athens 
was conferred by the Marquis of Montferrat, as king 
of Thessalonica, upon the most illustrious of his 
followers, a Burgundian, named Otho de la Roche. 

After these conquests, Boniface received the 
voluntary submission of the inhabitants of Eubeea, 
who even constructed a bridge over the Euripus for 
the passage of his army; but he was not equally 
successful in the Moréa, where he laid an ineffectual 
siege to the Acrocorinthus and Nauplia’. 

For a particular account of the revolutions of 
Greece, during the two centuries which followed 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople, the reader is 
referred to the history of Constantinople under the 
French emperors, by the diligent and accurate Du 
Cange. The fate of Athens itself during the same 
period, may be comprised in a few lines. 

The recovery of Constantinople by Michael Paleo- 
logus, in 1261, was preceded and followed by the 
expulsion of the Franks from many parts of Greece. 


such as was afforded by the junction of the outer houses, with a 
few gates and loop-holes. 
" Nicet. in Balduin. 3. 
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Macedonia and Thessaly were again united to the 
imperial city, and the Greeks recovered several places 
in the Moréa; but their possession of the latter was 
no more than temporary, and in general the pro- 
vinces of southern Greece continued to be divided 
between the Greeks and Franks nearly in the same 
proportions, which had occurred after the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople. All the southern parts of 
the Moréa remained in the hands of Greek princes, as 
well as the Despotate of the West, of which Ioannina 
was the capital, until it was conquered by the Ser- 
vians in the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
rest of Greece, including the islands, was occupied 
by Frank chieftains, the fluctuation of whose politics 
depended upon the influence of the popes and of the 
kings of Naples, and still more upon the two great 
naval powers, the Venetians and Genoese. It was 
the fate of Athens never to revert to the Greeks, 
but to be a. Frank principality, from the year 1204, 
until, in the middle of the fifteenth century, it was 
absorbed into the Turkish empire. Hence arose the 
use of many Italian words in the vernacular Attic 
speech, which are not found in any other parts of 
Greece, except in the islands, which have been under 
Frank dominion for an equal space of time. 

The family of La Roche enjoyed the dukedom of 
Athens, which included Attica, Boeotia, and parts of 
Phocis and Eubeea, during the greater part of the 
thirteenth century, when it fell to Hugh de 
Brienne, who married the heiress of La Roche. 
His son Walter, by means of his Frank mercena- 
ries, who were chiefly Catalans, enlarged the boun- 
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daries of the duchy, and took Corinth, Argos, and 
some other fortresses, from the Greek princes of the 
Moréa. 

The success of Walter, however, led to his ruin; 
for, having been unable to satisfy all his greedy 
adventurers of Catalonia, a contest ensued, in which 
he lost his duchy and his life in a battle on the 
banks of the lake Copais in Beotia'. The victorious 
party of the Catalans then raised Roger Deslau, a 
native of Roussillon, one of their prisoners, to the 
dukedom of Athens, and under him made some con- 
quests from the Despot of the West, particularly 
NeOdpatra, (the ancient Hypata,) at the northern 
foot of Mount (ta, which continued to be the 
chief bulwark of the duchy to the northward, 
until this city, together with all Thessaly, and 
the vale of the Spercheius, fell into the hands of 
the Turks. The Catalans were prevented from 
making any further advances in this direction by the 
Albanians. 

On the death of Roger Deslau, the fortresses in 
the Moréa falling off from the rest of the alliance, 
and the Catalans being again at a loss for a leader of 
sufficient talents ahd influence to preserve order and 
union among the different’ chieftains, each of whom 
was in possession of his castle and small district, 
they came to the determination of placing the duchy 
under the protection of the house of Arragon *. 
Hence, for the next sixty years Attica, Boeotia, 
Phocis, and the valley of the Spercheius, were gene- 
rally an appanage of the younger branches of the 


' a. D. 1312, Niceph. Greg. 7, 3. 7 a. D. 1326. 
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royal family of Sicily. It was called the duchy of 
Athens and Nedpatra, and was governed by depu- 
ties who resided at Athens, and administered the 
affairs in the name of the Sicilian prince. At the 
end of this period it fell into the hands of the Flo- 
rentine family of Acciajuoli. 

The first of these was Nerio, or Renerio, nephew 
of Nicholas, grand seneschal of the kingdom of 
Naples. In the year 1364, Nerio obtained from the 
titular empress, Mary of Bourbon, the principality 
of Vostitza (the ancient A‘gium) in Achaia, and 
some years afterwards, under the real or pretended 
authority of the court of Naples, seized upon Corinth 
and Argos’. When the troops of the Holy League, 
formed between France, Naples, Venice, and Genoa, 
and cemented by pope Boniface the ninth, passed 
over into Greece, with the pretence of settling the 
quarrels of the Greek empire, and of preventing the 
further encroachments of the Turks, Nerio was 
opposed to the Catalans, Navarese, and other ad- 
venturers, who obtained possession of several parts 
of the duchy of Athens. To the advantage of per- 
sonal qualities he joined an influence derived from 
matrimonial alliances, for he had espoused a Genoese 
lady of Eubcea, had given one of his daughters in 
marriage to Charles Tocco, duke of Ioannina, and the 
other to Theodore Palsologus, Despot of the Moréa, 
and brother of the Greek emperor. 

Having reduced the whole duchy, Nerio received, 
in 1394, the patent of duke of Athens from Ladis- 
laus, king of Naples and Hungary; dying not long 


' a.n. 1871. 
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afterwards, he bequeathed Athens to the Vene- 
tians, Thebes to his illegitimate son Antonio, and 
Corinth to his son-in-law the despot of the Moréa. 
Bat Antonio seized upon Athens before the Vene- 
tians could assert their rights; and, having had the 
prudence to maintain good terms with both Greeks 
and Turks, he enjoyed a long and peaceful reign. 
As he is said to have adorned Athens with several 
_ buildings, it is not improbable that the high tower 
which was erected on the southern wing of the Pro- 
pyleea, is the work of this prince °. 

Upon the desth of Antonio, his widow endeavoured 
to obtain the succession for herself; and the Turks 
having now established themselves in Thrace, from 
whence they were extending their incursions into 
Greece, she sent Laonicus Chalcocondyles, father of 
the historian, with rich presents to Adrianople, to 
procure the sanction of the Sultan, Murat the second, 
to her claims. But Nerio and Antonio, two relatives 
of Antonio the first, who had lived in his court, seized, 
in the mean time, upon the citadel, which gave the 
Sultan a pretext for sending his Turks to plunder 
Beotia. 

Nerio soon found himself obliged to give way 
to the superior talents and activity of his brother 
Antonio, and retired to Florence. But Antonio did 
not long enjoy his acquisition. Upon his death, in 
1435, his widow, who was a Greek, and heiress of 


" It was probably one of a system of watch-towers, which are 
traced through Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis, and along the coasts 
of Greece. The practice seems to have been common in those 
ages to al] the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
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Italy. When Roger, king of Sicily, invaded Greece 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and captured 
Thebes, Athens, and Corinth, he carried back with 
him from those cities some Greek artisans, who 
taught the manufacture of silk to the Sicilians, from 
whom it spread quickly over Italy'. The manu- 
facture of silken stuffs has since that time been 
transferred from Greece to countries where industry - 
is more encouraged ; but the culture of the raw 
commodity still subsists, although at present almost 
entirely neglected in the three cities from whence 
Sicily first derived its silk. 

After the suppression of the schools of Athens, 
and the dispersion of the few remaining votaries of 
Grecian science and superstition, Greek literature 
was confined to Constantinople and Thessalonica, or 
took refuge in the monasteries. Here it was pre- 
served from being entirely extinguished during the 
four dark centuries which followed the reign of He- 
raclius, at whose death the eastern empire became 
reduced to those narrow boundaries which were never 
afterwards enlarged. As, during this period, there 
was scarcely any contemporary historian to record 
the fortunes of the imperial capital, we cannot be 
surprised that not a trace should be found of the fate 
of Athens, now dwindled to a provincial town, and 
deprived of every remnant of science. 

It has often been supposed that the fury of the 
Iconoclasts, or image-breakers, which for near 120 
years” divided the empire into two conflicting parties, 
alike regardless of the encroachments of the Musul- 
mans on one hand, or of the Sclavonians on the other, 


* See Gibbon, c. 53, 56. 2 From about a.p. 725 to 842. 
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was an active cause of the destruction of the statuary 
works of the ancients. 

But there is no foundation for believing that, in 
the provinces, the Iconoclasts exercised any active 
or efficient hostility against the ancient statues. The 
emissaries of Leo the Isaurian, and of his son Con- 
stantine, were generally resisted with success'; and 
although Leo himself destroyed some of the ancient 
works collected at Constantinople, where the quarrel 
chiefly raged, he left a far greater number uninjured’. 
The Iconoclast dispute, moreover, was entirely a 
Christian quarrel. The fury of the breakers of 
images was directed, not against the Pagan super- 
stition, which was no longer an object of jealousy to 
the church, but against the images of Christ and the 
saints; and it was directed, not against statues, but 


against pictures’. 


1 Gibbon, c. 49. 

* Codinus (p. 34) remarks that a great number of those, which 
Justinian dispersed when he built the new St. Sophia, were still 
to be seen in various parts of the city. Doubtless the Turks 
found and destroyed many of them. 

* In the acts of the synod of Constantinople (a.p. 754), which 
forbad the use of images, there is no mention of any thing but 
pictures and colours. The words used throughout are ypa¢gal, 
Knpoc, cavldec, Lida, xlvaxec, and the synod styles itself éxcoxdrwy 
Ounyuptc 2... ouvlnrnow xomoapévn wept ric rev épouwparwy 
xpeparovpylac. Hist. Concil. vol. 7, p. 415. 

The word eixe»v, which among the Pagan Greeks was used for 
a portrait or resemblance, either in painting or sculpture, became 
gradually applied in ecclesiastical language to that kind of re- 
semblance only, which was employed as an object of adoration in 
the churches. With this sense the word has been handed down 
to the present day, being now exclusively applied to the pictures 
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But although there is no reason to think that the 
Iconoclasts sought out the productions of ancient 
sculpture for the purpose of destroying them, it was 
about the age of the Iconoclast dispute that those 
works finally disappeared from every part of the 
ancient world, with the sole exception of the Byzan- 
tine capital, where a few monuments of ancient 
sculpture were still preserved through the dark ages ', 
together with those relics of ancient literature which 
have contributed so much to polish and instruct 
modern Europe. 

In Greece, in proportion as the Scythian tribes 
settled in every part of the country, such monuments 
ceased even to be considered as ornamental. A few 
may have been found by those barbarous settlers, 
and broken or melted by them; many others had 
probably been buried in the ruins of the numerous 
public edifices of all kinds, which fell into disuse, 
neglect, and destruction, in consequence of the 
impoverished and depopulated state of the country, 
as well as of the new systems of religion and civil 
government. 

The state of Greece during the 250 years, which 
elapsed between the beginning of the thirteenth 
and the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
Franks were in possession of the best parts of 
southern Greece, was not favourable to the pre- 
servation of any monuments of antiquity, which 
Athens may have preserved at the beginning of 


of saints, which the Greeks hang in their churches, houses, 
ships, &c. 
' Nicet. ap. Banduri, I. part 3. p. 107 & seq. 
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that period. In the melancholy account which 
Nicetas has left of the melting of the ancient 
bronzes by the Franks, when they took Constanti- 
nople in 1204, we see how totally regardless the 
ancestors of some of the most civilized nations of 
Europe were of the works of the ancient Greeks, 
and how incapable they were of feeling any portion 
of that respect for them, which, together with the 
ancient language, was still cherished among the 
Greeks themselves. 

The account which the same author and others 
have given of the state of Greece at this time’, shows 
how naturally the country divides itself into small 
states, ready to contend with each other for bound- 
aries, and such objects of jealousy as usually occur 
among neighbours. 

According to the treaty of partition made by the 
Crusaders after the capture of Constantinople, Greece 
was to be divided between Boniface, Marquis of 
Montferrat, and the Venetians. To the latter was 
allotted the Moréa, with the islands; to the former 
all the country north of the Isthmus, with Thessa- 
lonica for his capital. But the Franks were unable 
to realise the possession of all their conquests, several 
districts remaining in the power of independent 
tribes, or of Greek princes of the imperial families, 
or of adventurers who had acquired, and were still 
able to maintain, their independence by force of 
arms. Thus Epirus and A‘tolia were in the power 
of John Ducas; the Vlakhiotes retained Mount 
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But although there is no reason to think that the 
Iconoclasts sought out the productions of ancient 
sculpture for the purpose of destroying them, it was 
about the age of the Iconoclast dispute that those 
works finally disappeared from every part of the 
ancient world, with the sole exception of the Byzan- 
tine capital, where a few monuments of ancient 
sculpture were still preserved through the dark ages ', 
together with those relics of ancient literature which 
have contributed so much to polish and instruct 
modern Europe. 

In Greece, in proportion as the Scythian tribes 
settled in every part of the country, such monuments 
ceased even to be considered as ornamental. A few 
may have been found by those barbarous settlers, 
and broken or melted by them; many others had 
probably been buried in the ruins of the numerous 
public edifices of all kinds, which fell into disuse, 
neglect, and destruction, in consequence of the 
impoverished and depopulated state of the country, 
as well as of the new systems of religion and civil 
government. 

The state of Greece during the 250 years, which 
elapsed between the beginning of the thirteenth 
and the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
Franks were in possession of the best parts of 
southern Greece, was not favourable to the pre- 
servation of any monuments of antiquity, which 
Athens may have preserved at the beginning of 


of saints, which the Greeks hang in their churches, houses, 
ships, &c. 
' Nicet. ap. Banduri, I. part 3. p. 107 & seq. 
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Pindus; and the Greeks of ‘Agrafa, Aspropotamo, and 
Karpenisi, the recesses of the ancient Dolopia and 
fEtolia. In the Moréa, Messenia was held by the 
family of Melissends, who were descendants of a 
sister of the emperor Alexius Comnenus the first ; 
Laconia was in the hands of Leon Khamfaretos, and 
Corinthia and Argolis in those of Leon Sgurés. The 
Venetians took possession of Crete and of several 
other islands, but were not able to make good their 
claims to any part of the Moréa, where two French 
adventurers, of the families of Champlite and Ville- 
hardouin, having obtained authority in all those 
parts of the Peninsula which were not occupied by 
the Greeks, established the Frank principality of 
Achaia. Leon Sgurds, who was married to a daughter 
of the dethroned Greek emperor Alexius, attempted 
to oppose the advance of the Marquis of Montferrat, 
at the celebrated passes of Tempe and Thermopyle, 
but he was not more successful than the Greeks of 
old had been against the Persians or the Gauls. 

His previous conduct, moreover, had been such as 
to facilitate the success of the Franks; for, desirous 
of turning the confusion of the empire to his own 
aggrandisement, he had attacked Athens, and, failing 
in an attempt upon the citadel', had injured the 


! Nicet. in Bald. 2. This circumstance may serve to show 
that Athens was already reduced nearly to its actual dimensions, 
the citadel having been no longer surrounded as anciently on 
every side by the town, but confined, as at present, to the 
northern side. It seems also that the town was but slightly 
provided with means of defence; in which respect its condi- 
tion was nearly the same as in 1770, when the Albanians 
invaded Attica, and when Athens had no other protection than 
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towns, burnt the farms, and carried away the cattle 
of the Athenians. He had also taken and ill-treated 
Thebes, so that no sooner had the Franks made good 
their passage over Mount (ta, than they found the 
Beeotians ready to receive them as masters. 

Michael Choniates, bishop of Athens and brother 
of the historian Nicetas, had defended the city against 
Sgur6s, but now found himself under the necessity 
of yielding to the Marquis. He was replaced by a 
Latin bishop sent from Rome, and the duchy of Athens 
was conferred by the Marquis of Montferrat, as king 
of Thessalonica, upon the most illustrious of his 
followers, a Burgundian, named Otho de la Roche. 

After these conquests, Boniface received the 
voluntary submission of the inhabitants of Eubea, 
who even constructed a bridge over the Euripus for 
the passage of his army; but he was not equally 
successful in the Moréa, where he laid an ineffectual 
siege to the Acrocorinthus and Nauplia’. 

For a particular account of the revolutions of 
Greece, during the two centuries which followed 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople, the reader is 
referred to the history of Constantinople under the 
French emperors, by the diligent and accurate Du 
Cange. The fate of Athens itself during the same 
period, may be comprised in a few lines. 

The recovery of Constantinople by Michael Paleo- 
logus, in 1261, was preceded and followed by the 
expulsion of the Franks from many parts of Greece. 


such as was afforded by the junction of the outer houses, with a 
few gates and loop-holes. 
* Nicet. in Balduin. 3. 
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Macedonia and Thessaly were again united to the 
imperial city, and the Greeks recovered several places 
in the Moréa; but their possession of the latter was 
no more than temporary, and in general the pro- 
vinces of southern Greece continued to be divided 
between the Greeks and Franks nearly in the same 
proportions, which had occurred after the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople. All the southern parts of 
the Moréa remained in the hands of Greek princes, as 
well as the Despotate of the West, of which Ioannina 
was the capital, until it was conquered by the Ser- 
vians in the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
rest of Greece, including the islands, was occupied 
by Frank chieftains, the fluctuation of whose politics 
depended upon the influence of the popes and of the 
kings of Naples, and still more upon the two great 
naval powers, the Venetians and Genoese. It was 
the fate of Athens never to revert to the Greeks, 
but to be a Frank principality, from the year 1204, 
until, in the middle of the fifteenth century, it was 
absorbed into the Turkish empire. Hence arose the 
use of many Italian words in the vernacular Attic 
speech, which are not found in any other parts of 
Greece, except in the islands, which have been under 
Frank dominion for an equal space of time. 

The family of La Roche enjoyed the dukedom of 
Athens, which included Attica, Boeotia, and parts of 
Phocis and Eubcea, during the greater part of the 
thirteenth century, when it fell to Hugh de 
Brienne, who married the heiress of La Roche. 
His son Walter, by means of his Frank mercena- 
ries, who were chiefly Catalans, enlarged the boun- 
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daries of the duchy, and took Corinth, Argos, and 
some other fortresses, from the Greek princes of the 
Moréa. 

The success of Walter, however, led to his ruin; 
for, having been unable to satisfy all his greedy 
adventurers of Catalonia, a contest ensued, in which 
he lost his duchy and his life in a battle on the 
banks of the lake Copais in Boeotia'. The victorious 
party of the Catalans then raised Roger Deslau, a 
native of Roussillon, one of their prisoners, to the 
dukedom of Athens, and under him made some con- 
quests from the Despot of the West, particularly 
Nedpatra, (the ancient Hypata,) at the northern 
foot of Mount C£ta, which continued to be the 
chief bulwark of the duchy to the northward, 
until this city, together with all Thessaly, and 
the vale of the Spercheius, fell into the hands of 
the Turks. The Catalans were prevented from 
making any further advances in this direction by the 
Albanians. 

On the death of Roger Deslau, the fortresses in 
the Moréa falling off from the rest of the alliance, 
and the Catalans being again at a loss for a leader of 
sufficient talents ahd influence to preserve order and 
union among the different’ chieftains, each of whom 
was in possession of his castle and small district, 
they came to the determination of placing the duchy 
under the protection of the house of Arragon ’. 
Hence, for the next sixty years Attica, Boeotia, 
Phocis, and the valley of the Spercheius, were gene- 
rally an appanage of the younger branches of the 


1 a. dD. 1312. Niceph. Greg. 7, 3. 7 a. dD. 1326. 
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royal family of Sicily. It was called the duchy of 
Athens and Nedpatra, and was governed by depu- 
ties who resided at Athens, and administered the 
affairs in the name of the Sicilian prince. At the 
end of this period it fell into the hands of the Flo- 
rentine family of Acciajuoli. 

The first of these was Nerio, or Renerio, nephew 
of Nicholas, grand seneschal of the kingdom of 
Naples. In the year 1364, Nerio obtained from the 
titular empress, Mary of Bourbon, the principality 
of Vostitza (the ancient Agium) in Achaia, and 
some years afterwards, under the real or pretended 
authority of the court of Naples, seized upon Corinth 
and Argos’. When the troops of the Holy League, 
formed between France, Naples, Venice, and Genoa, 
and cemented by pope Boniface the ninth, passed 
over into Greece, with the pretence of settling the 
quarrels of the Greek empire, and of preventing the 
further encroachments of the Turks, Nerio was 
opposed to the Catalans, Navarese, and other ad- 
venturers, who obtained possession of several parts 
of the duchy of Athens. To the advantage of per- 
sonal qualities he joined an influence derived from 
matrimonial alliances, for he had espoused a Genoese 
lady of Eubcea, had given one of his daughters in 
marriage to Charles Tocco, duke of Ioannina, and the 
other to Theodore Paleologus, Despot of the Moréa, 
and brother of the Greek emperor. 

Having reduced the whole duchy, Nerio received, 
in 1394, the patent of duke of Athens from Ladis- 
laus, king of Naples and Hungary; dying not long 


1 a.nd. 1871. 
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afterwards, he bequeathed Athens to the Vene- 
tians, Thebes to his illegitimate son Antonio, and 
Corinth to his son-in-law the despot of the Moréa. 
But Antonio seized upon Athens before the Vene- 
tians could assert their rights; and, having had the 
prudence to maintain good terms with both Greeks 
and Turks, he enjoyed a long and peaceful reign. 
As he is said to have adorned Athens with several 
_ buildings, it is not improbable that the high tower 
which was erected on the southern wing of the Pro- 
pylzea, is the work of this prince *. 

Upon the death of Antonio, his widow endeavoured 
to obtain the succession for herself; and the Turks 
having now established themselves in Thrace, from 
whence they were extending their incursions into 
Greece, she sent Laonicus Chalcocondyles, father of 
the historian, with rich presents to Adrianople, to 
procure the sanction of the Sultan, Murat the second, 
to her claims. But Nerio and Antonio, two relatives 
of Antonio the first, who had lived in his court, seized, 
in the mean time, upon the citadel, which gave the 
Sultan a pretext for sending his Turks to plunder 
Beotia. 

Nerio soon found himself obliged to give way 
to the superior talents and activity of his brother 
Antonio, and retired to Florence. But Antonio did 
not long enjoy his acquisition. Upon his death, in 
1435, his widow, who was a Greek, and heiress of 


' It was probably one of a system of watch-towers, which are 
traced through Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis, and along the coasts 
of Greece. The practice seems to have been common in those 
ages to al] the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
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the family of Melissends of Messenia, endeavoured 
to transfer all his possessions, including Athens and 
Thebes, to one of the Palxologi, Despot of the 
Moréa; but, before she could put the design in exe- 
cution, Turakhan seized upon Thebes for Sultan 
Murat; and Nerio Acciajuoli the second, returning 
from Florence to Athens, resumed the duchy as 
tributary to the Sultan. 

During his reign, in the year 1445, the Sultan 
marched to the Isthmus of Corinth, took the intrench- 
ments of Hexamili, and received submission and 
tribute from the princes of the Moréa; but this 
state of affairs lasted no longer than the Turkish 
army remained in that part of the country; and 
the Greek despots were not finally reduced until 
Mehmét the second marched into the Moréa, five 
years after the conquest of Constantinople. 

On the death of Nerio the second, his widow 
administered the government of Athens for some 
time in the name of her young son: but, having 
married a nobleman of Venice, of which republic 
the Turks were already extremely jealous, the Sultan 
sent Francesco, son of Antonio Acciajuoli the second, 
to Athens as governor. This young man, who, accord- 
ing to the usual Turkish mode, had been brought up 
among the attendants of the Sultan, as a hostage for 
the fidelity of his father, had not long been in pos- 
session of Athens, before he gave evidences of his 
Turkish education, by putting to death the widow of 
his uncle Nerio, though neither she nor her Venetian 
husband made any opposition to his assumption of 
the government. 

11 
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This event furnished an opportune pretext to the 
ambitious Mehmét the second, who had now suc- 
ceeded to the scymetar of Ali Osman, to order his 
general, Omar, son of Turakhan, to seize upon Athens. 
Francesco having retired into the citadel, made a 
capitulation, by which he retained the government 
of Thebes; and Omar, in the month of June 1456, 
took possession of Athens, which, three years after- 
wards, was visited by Mehmét himself, on his return 
from the conquest of the Moréa. 

The humiliation of Athens was now complete. 
Obliged at last to bend her neck to the yoke of the 
eastern barbarians, who for more than nineteen cen- 
turies had been kept at a distance by the effects 
of Grecian superiority in all that makes a nation 
powerful, Athens considered herself fortunate during 
the greater part of four centuries in receiving the 
orders and protection of the oriental Despot, through 
the mediation of a black eunuch slave, the guardian 
of the tyrant’s women. This envied privilege ori- 
ginated with the conqueror himself, who, having ex- 
pressed the highest admiration at the beauty of the 
situation, the magnificence of the ancient buildings, 
the strength of the citadel, and the convenience of 
the harbours, thought the whole district not unwor- 
thy of becoming an appanage of his own household. 
He punished some of the Athenians for a conspiracy, 
either real or pretended, to restore Francesco ; and 
soon after his return to Constantinople, he ordered 
Francesco himself to be put to death’. The Par- 
thenon was converted from a Christian church into a 


’ Chaleocond. 4. p. 113, 6. p. 169, 9. p. 241, Paris. Phranza 
2,10—-21. Ducange, Hist. de Constant. 8, 44. 
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mosque ; a minaret was erected at its south-western 
angle, and some alterations were made in the defences 
of the western entrance of the Acropolis, rendered 
necessary by the recent invention of artillery’. 

At the end of that great revolution, which, having 
begun in the abandonment of ancient civilization to 
the northern barbarians, had ended in the conversion 
of all those barbarous nations to Christianity, and in 
the consequent commencement of a new and better 
civilization, Greece had begun to feel the effects of 
this great change in a partial revival of letters, when 
its progress was at once arrested by the Turkish con- 
"quest, which reduced Greece to the level of the 


? An apartment was raised upon the northern wing of the 
Propylea, and the Propyleum or great vestibule itself was 
formed into a magazine of powder and military stores, by 
closing four of the doors at the eastern end, and by walling up 
the Doric columns of the western front. This magazine having 
exploded, all the upper part of the eastern side of the Pro- 
pyleea was thrown down by the explosion; but the western 
part of the building seems to have suffered little damage ; for, 
in 1676, when Spon and Wheler visited Athens, the pediment 
of the western front, which has now disappeared, together with 
all the entablature, was still in its place. It was even standing 
after the siege of 1687, if we may trust to the drawings of the 
engineer, Verneda, made after the capture of Athens by Morosini. 
See Fanelli, Atene Attiche. 

A part of the military stores above mentioned, consisted of a 
great quantity of the kind of armour which was in use before the 
invention of gunpowder ; for Spon and Wheeler relate, that after 
the explosion, shields and bows and arrows were found dispersed 
over the surrounding country. The use to which the Propylea 
had long been put seems to have suggested the name of the 
arsenal of Lycurgus (son of Lycophron), by which it was known 
among the Athenian pretenders to learning in the seventeenth 
century. 
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Musulman nations, and left it stationary during the 
ages in which the rest of Europe has been in a state 
of progressive improvement. 

The darkness of Greek history during the four 
centuries preceding the twelfth, is suddenly illumined 
by the histories of Anna Comnena and Nicetas, from 
whom it appears that Greece emerged from that 
darkness nearly in its present state. Although the 
learned of Constantinople might turn with pride and 
satisfaction to the ancient authors for models of the 
written language, there are undoubted proofs in the 
Byzantine writers of the twelfth century, that the 
country had then undergone all the changes in its 
language, in its population, and in its names of 
places, which characterize modern Greece. The 
grammar of the vernacular language had assumed 
nearly the same form which distinguishes the modern 
languages of Europe, derived from the Latin; and 
its poetry no longer regarded the structure of feet, 
and quantity of syllables, but, like that of the nations 
of modern Europe, was regulated by accent, to the 
exclusion of quantity. 

A fond attachment to the ancient glory of the 
nation might induce the Byzantine writers, and in 
particular the learned princess Anna, to prefer the 
use of names so dear to classical recollection, as 
Peloponnesus and Sparta; but it is evident from 
Nicetas, that those of Moréa and Mistra were 
already in use. The people of Greece, divided as 
they now are into Romans (Pwyato), Albanians 
(ApEavira), and Wallachians (BAayor), had severally 
settled themselves in the districts where they are now 
found, while the Bulgarians had pervaded every part 
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of Greece, and had established those names of Scla- 
vonic derivation, which we find spread over the 
country, more or less mixed with names of Greek 
origin, from the north of Macedonia to Cape Mata- 
pan. The degree of dependence of each part of the 
country upon Constantinople, its political divisions, 
and the towns in which the population had chiefly 
concentrated itself, were nearly the same as they are 
at the present day. In the Moréa', Patra, Mistra, 
and the maritime fortresses of Monemvasia, Navplio, 
Koroéni, and Mothoni, already held the chief rank. 
Beyond the Isthmus, the towns of note were Athens, 
Thebes, and ‘Egripo (the ancient Chalcis) ; in Thessaly 
and Epirus, Larissa, Trikkala, Arta, and Joannina ; 
and in Macedonia, A’khridha; Sképia, Serres, Vérria 
( Berrhea), and Thessaloniki. 

Athens among the rest seems to have emerged 
from the dark ages nearly in the state in which we 
now find it, and, relatively to the other towns of 
Greece, as it had been prior to those ages; that is 
to say, it was the principal city of Greece, to the 
southward of the Ht@an ridge. Deprived of the 
adventitious circumstances which had caused its 
ancient splendour, deprived even of that maritime 
commerce which is necessary to raise it above the 
rank of a mere provincial town, Athens had pro- 
bably been reduced to its present population of 
eight or ten thousand, soon after piracy, the natural 
curse of the Levant seas, had resumed its reign, and 


‘ Tripolitzé has acquired its importance only during the last 
century, from its having become the Turkish seat of government 
instead of Nauplia. 
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had reduced the external traffic of Athens to its 
state in the heroic ages. 

It happened most opportunely for the Turks, that, 
about the time when their martial virtues began to 
decline, and when they began to be opposed to 
armies in which the art of war was making improve- 
ments, which they are incapable of imitating, the 
discoveries of a new continent, and of a maritime 
route to India, together with the new views of ambi- 
tion, commerce, and international policy, which arose 
out of those events, diverted the attention of civilized 
Europe from the countries which had been conquered 
by the Turks from the Christians. Had it not been 
for these events, it is probable that the Turks would 
long since have been expelled from Europe, and from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, instead of being 
left to the present time in the undisturbed and even 
protected abuse of the finest regions of ancient 
civilization. 

The antipathy which has ever prevailed between 
Mohammedans and Christians impeded intercourse 
between Greece and the rest of Europe to such a 
degree, as long as Turkish power was a common 
object of terror among the nations of Europe, that 
the name of Athens, although it has never undergone 
any change, was scarcely known but to those who 
found it in the pages of ancient history. So great 
was this obscurity two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when Greek literature had long been cultivated in 
many parts of Europe, that Athens was hardly known 
to exist as an inhabited place; still less was it sus- 
pected to retain any remains of its ancient magni- 
ficence. Its poverty and obscurity, however, were 
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attended with some advantage; for, combined witli 
the strength of the Acropolis, and the distance of 
the city from the sea-shore, they served in great 
measure to protect it from the pirates, and from the 
corsairs of the Turks, Venetians, Genoese, or other 
nations, which have constantly frequented the Aigezan 
sea, and desolated its coasts. Twice however since the 
Turkish conquest the events of war have carried ruin 
or spoliation into the city itself, and the last time 
with the most fatal consequences to the remaining 
monuments of the arts of Greece. . 

In the year 1464, the Venetians landed at the 
Peireeus, surprised the city, and carried off plunder 
and captives to Euboea. Two centuries afterwards, 
Athens again experienced from the same nation an 
interruption to her lethargic repose. 

At the end of the campaign of 1687, in which 
the Venetians, under Francesco Morosini, afterwards 
Doge, made those important conquests in the Corin- 
thian gulf and the Moréa, which gave to the Vene- 
tians the possession of the peninsula for eight-and- 
twenty years, Morosini, with the Venetian fleet, 
entered the gulf of Atgina, intending to proceed 
against Euboea; but the season appearing too far 
advanced, he determined ‘to employ the remainder of 
the autumn in the reduction of Athens, thus securing 
at least a convenient station for the winter in the har- 
bour of Peireeus. Having sent a squadron into the 
straits of Eubcea to prevent the Turks of ‘Egripo from 
assisting those of Athens, Morosini proceeded with 
his armament from A‘gina to the Peireeus. Here 
he was met by the chiefs of the Greek community, 
who, in offering submission and assistance, informed 
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him at the same time that the Turks had retired 
into the citadel, abundantly provided with means of 
defence, and that they had sent to demand succour 
from the Seraskier at Thebes. 

On the 21st and 22d of September, the land 
forces who were under the immediate command of 
Count Konigsmarck, a Swede, and consisted of 8000 
infantry and 870 horse, were disembarked in the | 
Peirzeus. On the 25th, four large mortars, and eight 
pieces of heavy ordnance, had been placed in bat- 
tery ; a portion on the heights to the west of the 
Areiopagus, the remainder to the southward and 
eastward of the Acropolis. On the 26th the fire 
was opened. 

The operations were for a short time interrupted 
by a party of the Seraskier’s cavalry, who suddenly 
made their appearance in the plain, but were at- 
tacked and put to flight by the Venetians. On the 
27th, the besiegers began to make approaches to- 
wards the enemy’s outworks, but proceeded with 
difficulty, on account of the rocky nature of the 
ground. The fire, meantime, was continued from 
the mortars upon the citadel. The Parthenon 
being the most conspicuous object, and occupy- 
ing a large portion of the platform, could not 
long escape injury; but this might have been com- 
paratively unimportant, had not the Turks unfor- 
tunately placed in the temple, together with their 
most valuable property, a large quantity of their 
ammunition for the defence of the citadel. Towards 
the evening of the 28th, a shell, falling upon the 
centre of the building, inflamed the gunpowder, 
which, having been in the eastern chamber, over- 

G i a 
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turned all that part of the cella, and threw down 
the adjoining lateral columns of the peristyle, with 
all except one of the Pronaus, but left a part of 
the Opisthodomus standing, as well as the two 
fronts, without even displacing more than two or 
three of the statues of the pediments’. The con- 
flagration caused by the explosion extended to the 
houses of the citadel; another shell killed the Pasha 
and his son; the garrison then made offers to capi- 
tulate, and on the 29th of September signed a treaty, 
by which they were to leave the place in five days, 
with baggage but without arms, to give up all their 
slaves and prisoners, and to be transported with 
their families to Smyrna or elsewhere at their own 
expense *, 


? Of the northern side of the peristyle of the Parthenon, eight 
columns were wholly or partially thrown down with their enta- 
blature: of the southern, six columns. Of the six columns of 
the Pronaus, it is possible that the two middle may have been 
already displaced by the Greeks when they formed the Parthenon 
into a church, in order to make room for the dyow Pipa, as they 
appear to have done in the Theseium and the temple of Trip- 
tolemus. 

* For the history of the siege, see Graziani (F. Mauroceni 
Gesta, Patavii, 4to, 1698); Fanelli (Atene Attica, 4to, Venezia, 
1707); and Arrighi (de Vita et Rebus gestis F. Mauroceni, Patavii, 
4to, 1749). But the best authorities are the following contem- 
porary documents :—I. A print, representing the siege of Athens, 
published at Rome in the same year. 2. Letter of a Venetian 
captain employed in the siege, preserved by Antonio Bulifon, in 
his collection called Lettere Memorabili, Pozzoli, 1696, Napoli, 
1697. Vol. II. p. 86. 8. “A Journal of the Venetian Cam- 
paigne, A.D. 1687, translated from the original Italian, sent from 
Venice, and printed by the most Serene Republic.” It was 
licensed to be printed on the 16th December, 1687, and pub- 
lished with the royal arms of James II. in the title page. A copy 
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On the 4th of October, 3000 Turks, of whom 500 
were military, marched out, and were embarked. 


of this journal is in the British Museum, King’s Library, 4to, 
44 pages. The following is an extract from this document :-— 
“On the 21st (the Venetians) landed all their militia, horse 
and foot, but not so much as one Turk appeared in the field; 
whereupon they passed on to Athens, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the town, which is only inhabited by the Greeks, while the 
Ottomans were retired into the upper enclosure. His Excellency, 
understanding the strong situation of the place, because he would 
not be constrained to ruin it with his bombs, summoned the de- 
fendants to a surrender. But the enemy returned answer by 
word of mouth that they were resolved to hold out. The 22nd, 
two mortar pieces of 500, and two pieces of cannon of 50, with 
two lesser guns of 20, were landed, which were easily brought 
to the batteries that were raising, because the way was smooth 
and level, and but six miles in length. On the 23rd, they went 
on with their work in raising the batteries, during which labour 
Serjeant Major Perez, of the regiment of Cleuters, died the 
24th at night of a wound received by a musket-bullet. The 23rd, 
four more great guns, two of 50 and two of 20, with two mortar- 
pieces, were landed and brought to the battery. The 26th they 
began to play with their bombs upon the fortress; one of which 
fell among their ammunition, and fired a great part of it, to the 
great terror of the besieged, whose defences began to fail them, 
their parapets being ruined, and their great guns dismounted. 
The 27th, this day the trenches were opened in order to make the 
approaches and to advance under the walls. The 28th, towards 
evening, through the continued playing of our bombs, which fell 
all into the small enclosure, there happened another great fire, 
which increasing upon the fuel of the houses and the continual 
playing of our bombs, endured so furious all that day and the 
next night, that the enemy, astonished to see their houses and 
their goods consumed, and their families burnt, resolved to hang 
out a white flag, and with earnest and loud cries towards the 
battery of the superintendent, Count Felice, begged them to fling 
no more bombs, which the Count understanding caused all hos- 
tility to cease.” The second “ great fire” was the explosion of 
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The Venetians found eighteen pieces of cannon in 
the fortress. These they distributed in three re- 
doubts, which they built between the city and Pei- 
reeeus, to secure the road from the cavalry of the 
Seraskier. But a more formidable enemy now 
assailed them. It was not long before the plague 
made its appearance among their troops in the 
Acropolis, when Morosini, to prevent its spreading 
from the city to the fleet in Peirweus, and to the 
camp at Munychia, and partly as a military security, 
ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up across the 
isthmus between the harbours of Munychia and 
Peirzeus. He soon discovered likewise that some 
defences would be required for the town of Athens, 
which was then unwalled; and in the course of 
the preparations which were made during the win- 
ter for the expedition against ‘Egripo, he became 
equally convinced that this enterprise would demand 
all his armament, while a considerable force would 
be required to secure the communication of the 
garrison of Athens with the sea, from whence alone 
it could be supplied with provisions. He resolved, 
therefore, upon the abandonment of his recent con- 


the Parthenon, as the other authorities leave no room to question. 
In thus alluding, therefore, to this catastrophe, the Venetian 
government seems to have wished to keep it unknown to the rest 
of Europe. The description of Athens, which follows the narra- 
tive of the siege, is more erroneous and ignorant than the Greek 
accounts of the preceding century. The Parthenon is described 
as follows :—“ In this inclosure (the Acropolis) stood a temple 
dedicated to the unknown God, the inscription of whose altar is 
still to be seen; and though the workmanship be very costly 
for the marble, yet it serves for no use either to Christians or 
Turks.” 


é 
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quest, after having dismantled the Acropolis. In 
vain the Greeks, dreading the vengeance of the 
Turks against them, offered the payment of 20,000 
ducats, besides maintaining the garrison. In the month 
of March, 1688, the captured ordnance was con- 
veyed from Athens to the Peirweus; and the Greeks 
proceeded to the same place, not without some dis- 
turbance from the Turkish cavalry, and bitterly com- 
plaining that the pretended friendship of their fellow- 
Christians had produced no other result than the loss 
of their homes and estates. 

On the 4th of April, the Venetian garrison eva- 
cuated the Acropolis, retired into the entrenched 
eamp of Munychia, and three days afterwards em- 
barked. Some of the emigrant Greeks were con- 
veyed in Venetian ships to Salamis, Avgina, and 
the islands of the Augean; others to Corinth and 
Nauplia. Near the latter place the senate of Venice 
allotted habitations and portions of land to some of 
the emigrants in the district of Iri (the ancient 
Asine); to others they gave annual stipends. The 
greater part of the emigrant families were, however, 
in the course of a few years prevailed upon by the 
Turks of Athens to return. 

Thus ended this fatal expedition, no less destruc- 
tive to the remains of Athenian art, than useless as 
a military enterprise; for it contributed nothing to 
facilitate the acquisition of Euboea, or to complete 
the conquest of Peloponnesus. In three days the 
works of Pericles received from a nation which not 
only prided itself upon the encouragement of the 
arts, but which had even rivalled the ancients in 
painting, more injury than had been caused by many 
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centuries of the grossest ignorance and barbarism '. 
A few years before the siege, when Wheler, Spon, 
and De Nointel visited Athens, the Propylea still 
preserved its pediment; the temple of Victory 
Apterus was complete; the Parthenon, or great 
temple of Minerva, was perfect, with the exception 
of the roof, and of the central figures in the eastern, 
and of two or three in the western pediment; the 
Erechtheium was so little injured that it was used 
as the harém of a Turkish house; and there were 
still some remains of buildings and statues on the 
southern side of the Parthenon. If the result of 
the siege did not leave the edifices of the Acropolis 
in the deplorable state in which we now see them, 
the injury which they received on that occasion was 
the cause of all the dilapidation which they have 
since suffered, and rendered the transportation of the 
fallen fragments of sculpture out of Turkey their best 
preservative from total destruction. 

The great cause of these disasters has been the prac- 
tice prevailing among the Athenian Turks, of deposit- 

* Morosini seems to have foreseen the effect of his bombard- 
ment—at least in some degree ; for a Swedish lady, who accom- 
panied the Countess Konigsmarck, writes, in a letter to her bro- 
ther, ‘ I] répugnait 4 son Excellence de détruire le beau temple, 
mais en vain, les bombes firent leur effet: ainsi jamais dans ce 
monde le temple ne pourra étre remplacé.”—See Bréndsted, 
Voyage dans la Gréce, ii. p. 182. 

The “ Venetian Captain,” in describing the temple, says, “ In 
alcuni luoghi per ornamento vi erano alcune cupole, le di cui 
estremita si componevano di mattoni di musaico. In uno di 
queste cupole cadde la bomba.” These cupolas, with summits of 
brick in mosaic, have the air of a Byzantine work, and tend to 
favour the conjecture in p. 82, note 1, as to the columns of the 
Pronaus. ss 
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mg their ammunition in the convenient receptacles 
afforded by the ancient edifices. Although works 
so exquisitely finished as those of the Acropolis could 
not fail to receive cruel injury from a bombardment 
and cannonade at a range of six or seven hundred 
yards, the solidity of Athenian architecture might 
have defied the Venetian projectiles, but for the 
combustible materials placed in the buildings. It 
was by a deposit of gunpowder, supposed to have 
been inflamed by lightning, that the eastern portico 
of the Propylea, together with the adjacent parts, 
was thrown down about the year 1656': and toa 
similar cause we may probably attribute the demo- 
lition of the temple of Victory; for we know that 
eleven years prior to the _ that temple served as 
a powder-magazine ’. 

The removal of the ntataes of the western pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, which even the explosion 
had been unable to displace, was begun by Morosini 
himself, who thought that the car of Victory, with 
its horses of the natural size, and of such admirable 
workmanship as to strike the Venetians themselves 
when they came to examine them with astonishment 
and regret, would be a fine accompaniment to his 
triumphal entry into Venice, and a noble monument 
of his conquest of Athens, or according to the more 


* Spon, Voyage II. p. 81. Wheler, Travels, p. 359. 

* Spon, ibid. p. 80. Wheler, ibid. p.358. In the year 1835, 
in removing the Turkish battery below the Propylea, all the 
component parts of this temple, except its roof and that part 
of the frieze which is in the British Museum, were found among 
the materials, and in the following year the temple was reerected. 
The Propylea was about the same time cleared of the modern ma- 
sonry which obstructed its columns. See the Addenda, this page. 
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candid expression of Fanelli, of his “ voluntary aban- 
donment of the Attic conquest.” By the awkward- 
ness of the Venetian engineers, however, the whole 
group was thrown down in the act of lowering it, 
and, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, 
was broken to atoms’. 

We have already seen, that, until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Athens was hardly known 
in western Europe, to preserve any remains of an- 
tiquity, or even to exist as an inhabited place. The 
study of Greek literature produced at length an 
endeavour to penetrate the darkness which had 
enveloped Greece since the Turkish conquest, and 
which had rendered it almost as little known as the 
wilds of the lately discovered new world. It was 
not that travellers had not occasionally penetrated 
into Greece at an earlier period; for it appears that 
Ciriaco d’Ancona copied some inscriptions at Athens 
in 1437: and we are informed by Spon, that he saw 
at Rome a manuscript, on vellum, of an Italian 
architect named Giambetti, of the date of 1465, in 
which the artist had given designs of the Tower of 
the Winds at Athens, of Sparta, and of other places?; 
but the progress of literature was still so slow, that 
little curiosity was shown for such inquiries. In the 
year 1573, not very long after Greek had begun to 


* The Venetian Captain above mentioned, whose company was 
quartered in the Acropolis, expresses himself as follows: ‘ Sopra 
l’entrata eravi l’effigie di Giove, i trionfi della nascita di Minerva, 
e molti (due) cavalli che tiravano il carro, ove essa sedeva. L’eccel- 
lentissimo Capitan Generale mandé a levare quei cavalli, ma la 
poca accortezza di alcuni gli fece cadere e si ruppero non solo, ma 
si difecero in polvere.” * Voyage II. p. 104. 
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be a branch of education in Germany, Martin Kraus, 
or Crusius, professor at Tubingen, curious to ascer- 
tain the actual state of Greece, and of its language, 
contrived to open a communication with some natives 
at Constantinople upon those subjects. In a letter 
addressed to Theodore Zygomalas, he states that 
Athens was described by the modern historians of 
Germany as totally destroyed, and occupied only by 
a few fishermen’s huts, and he desires to know from 
his correspondent whether such was the truth. 
Zygomalas answers that, being a native of Nauplia, 
he had often visited Athens, and he attempts to 
describe its antiquities, but exposes his ignorance, 
by calling the Parthenon the Pantheon’. Another 
correspondent of Crusius, Symeon Kavasila, of the 
city Acarnania (as Arta was then called by the 
learned), describes the Parthenon as the temple of 
the unknown God’. These and many other ancient 


* To xdvQeov, oixodopjy vuwoay mdoag oiKxodopac, yAurroc 
éxrog dua xdonc Tijc oixodopiic Exovoar rac toroplac ‘EAAQvwy 
kai ravra rac Gelac* cai pera rwv GdAdwy, éxavw rij¢ peyadnc 
wednc, ixxovc Ovo dpvaccopévouc avdpopéay el¢ capxa, ro Coxeiy 
éwuyouc, otc Aéyerac Gre EXakevoe UpakiréAnc. Theod. Zygo- 
malas ap. Mart. Crus. Turco-Grec. 1. 7. ep. 10. The writer 
was probably thinking of the horses of Diomedes. In alluding 
to two horses he seems to show that the horses of the car of 
Neptune were already wanting; that the pediment therefore was 
nearly in the same state in which it was designed a century later 
by Carrey. . 

? Tada pevy ro roy ’AOnvov Gorv rpixdoxov hy, cal dray 
oixotpevov. Niy dé ro pev éowrepov, Sxep axpdmodic, év Bf Kal 
yvaoo rp "Ayvworg Oey, dray iro povwy "lopandtriy oiKov- 
Hevor’ ro O€ Exrdg (ro draperaly dnt) GAov xd rwv Xpror:avwr" 
rov dé élwrépou (éy g cai Bacidea da pappapwy xal xdvwr 
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appellations, not more correctly applied, such as 
lanthorn of Demosthenes, palace of Themistocles, 
school of Aristotle, arsenal of Lycurgus, show the 
ignorance of the Greeks of those days, and how 
thoroughly the real history of Athens and its build- 
ings had fallen -into oblivion ; though in this respect 
perhaps the Athenians were not much more remark- 
able than the Romans, or the people of any ancient 
city which had preserved monuments of antiquity, so 
great had been the effects of the ten preceding cen- 
turies of moral darkness upon the countries which 
had formed the empire of Rome. Kavasila states 
the citadel of Athens to have been then inhabited 
by Turks, and the lower town by Christians, or pre- 
cisely as the Venetians found them a century later. 
The Turks probably began to inhabit the lower town 
after their recovery of the Morea in 1715. The 
extent of habitations appears to have been greater 
near the Olympium in the sixteenth century, than it 
is at present; for Kavasila states one-third of the 


_ peylorwr, é¢’ dy, rijc wudne excvyéyparrat povdorcyoy cal Ere 
owl opevov—Aicd elo’ ’ABjvat, Onoéwe amply wédtc)* ro rpiroy 
oixobpevov® Grov dé éy bop of A&vOpwroe Gyrec ruyxdvovory 

oo ee eo (rov dpOpoy xididdee dwoexa) ag’ 8 Hf exra prlwr 
weptexopevoy. S. Kabasilas ‘ap. M. Crus. Turco-Greee. 1. 7. 
ep. 18. 

The” Ayvwoaroc Occ¢ is obviously derived from the Acts of the 
Apostles, but St. Paul alluded only to an altar, which, if he 
landed at Phalerum, may have been the same noticed at that 
place by Pausanias (Attic. 1,2). This and some of the other 
absurd names of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries may be 
traced to the fifteenth, in the MS. of an anonymous Greek, in the 
Imperial library of Vienna, who wrote in the time of the Dukes 
of Athens. See Appendix, No. V. 
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ancient Hadrianopolis to have been inhabited, when. 
another century there remained only a few cottages. 
With this exception Athens seems to have been ~ 
nearly of its present dimensions, to which indeed we 
have reason to believe that it was reduced long 
before the time of Kavasila*. If therefore his com- 
putation of 12,000 inhabitants be correct, the city 
sipce his time has been curtailed of its dimensions on 
the northern side. 

Deshayes, who was French ambassador to the 
Porte in 1621, visited Athens in his way to Con- 
stantinople, and published a few observations upon 
the place, the value of which may be understood 
from his having adopted the supposition of the 
Parthenon having been the temple of the Unknown 
God. 

Thus, until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
although curious inquirers might learn that Athens 
was not only a considerable city, but that it still 
contained many monuments of antiquity, they must 
notwithstanding have been totally at a loss to un- 
derstand which of the celebrated buildings of the 
ancients had survived. It was to the establishment 
in Greece of the monastic orders of the Roman 
church, that Europe was indebted for the first accu- 
rate information upon this subject?. Dr. Spon, a 
physician and learned antiquary, of Lyons, having 
opened a correspondence with the Pére Babin, a 
Jesuit residing at Athens, received from him such a 


? See page 68, note 1. 
2 The Jesuits first went to Athens in 1645; the Capuchins in 
1658. 
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description of it as Spon thought worthy of being 
published. This was done at Lyons in 1674, and 
may possibly have assisted in inducing the Marquis 
de Nointel, who in that year was sent to Constanti- 
nople for the second time as ambassador of France’, 
to carry with him to Athens a pupil of the painter 
Lebrun, named Jacques Carrey, who was employed 
at Athens for about five weeks in making drawings *. 
The originals of these designs, executed very rudely 
and inaccurately, partly in red chalk, and partly in 
black lead, are now in the National Library at Paris, 
and correct copies of them have been presented to 
the British Museum. They represent in twenty- 
eight drawings the two pediments of the Parthenon, 
the metopes of the southern side of the same temple, 
and a great part of the frieze on the outside of its 
cella. Among the buildings of the lower town there 
delineated, are the church of the Megali Panaghia, 
with three Corinthian columns in its wall, two 
ancient friezes in the wall of the church of Gor- 
gopiko, a view of the eastern extremity.of the city, 
which comprises the Olympium, the banks of the 
Tlissus, and Mount Hymettus, and lastly a nearer 
view of the Olympium. 


* De Nointel left France on his first embassy in August, 1670, 
and arrived at Constantinople in October. Chardin, Voyage en 
Perse par la Mer Noire et par la Colchide, p. 35. 12mo. 

? Wheler (p. 362) says two months, but it appears from 
one of the published letters of Cornelio Magni, who accom- 
panied De Nointel, that the permission to draw was not obtained 
until the 14th of November, that on the 15th of December they 
were all preparing to depart, and that at Christmas they were at 
Khios. 
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These drawings agree with Spon and Wheler in 
showing that very little of the quarter of Hadria- 
nopolis then remained. A few cottages are seen 
near the fountain Enneacrunus, and some others 
standing in a range of gardens, on the banks of the | 
llissus, which extended below Enneacrunus as far as 
_the bridge in the road to Sunium. We learn from 
Spon, that Callirhoe, the ancient name of Enneacru- 
nus, which is still applied to the river Ilissus, as well 
as to the fountain, was then attached also to the 
hamlet near it'. In the time of Chandler there 
were no houses at the fountain, but two or three 
remained on the opposite side of the river’, which 
have long since disappeared. 

It further appears from Carrey, that there existed 
the ruins of a building attached to the northern end 
of the bridge of the Stadium; of which a fragment, 
together with an arched entrance to the bridge, 
remained in the time of Stuart. We learn from Spon 
that this ruin had been a monastery of nuns aban- 
doned at the Turkish conquest *®. The columns of 
the Olympium were in the same state in the time of 
Carrey as at present, with the exception of the 
single column, which Stuart and Chandler mention 
to have been taken down a little before their visit to 
Athens. Within the area of the great cluster of 
these columns, Carrey has represented a Greek 
church, which no longer exists. It was called the 
church of St. John at the Columns (craig xoAdvvatc), 
and its position, not connected with any part of the 


" Voyage IT. p. 146. Wheler, p. 379. 
* Travels, p. 88. 8vo. 1766. * Voyage IT, p. 128. 
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appellations, not more correctly applied, such as 
lanthorn of Demosthenes, palace of Themistocles, 
school of Aristotle, arsenal of Lycurgus, show the 
ignorance of the Greeks of those days, and how 
thoroughly the real history of Athens and its build- 
ings had fallen-into oblivion ; though in this respect 
perhaps the Athenians were not much more remark- 
able than the Romans, or the people of any ancient 
city which had preserved monuments of antiquity, so 
great had been the effects of the ten preceding cen- 
turies of moral darkness upon the countries which 
had formed the empire of Rome. Kavasila states 
the citadel of Athens to have been then inhabited 
by Turks, and the lower town by Christians, or pre- 
cisely as the Venetians found them a century later. 
The Turks probably began to inhabit the lower town 
after their recovery of the Morea in 1715. The 
extent of habitations appears to have been greater 
near the Olympium in the sixteenth century, than it 
is at present; for Kavasila states one-third of the 
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ep. 18. 

The" Ayvworoc Oeoc is obviously derived from the Acts of the 
Apostles, but St. Paul alluded only to an altar, which, if he 
landed at Phalerum, may have been the same noticed at that 
place by Pausanias (Attic. 1, 2). This and some of the other 
absurd names of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries may be 
traced to the fifteenth, in the MS. of an anonymous Greek, in the 
Imperial library of Vienna, who wrote in the time of the Dukes 
of Athens. See Appendix, No. V. 
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ancient Hadrianopolis to have been inhabited, where in 
another century there remained only a few cottages. 
With this exception Athens seems to have been 
nearly of its present dimensions, to which indeed we 
have reason to believe that it was reduced long 
before the time of Kavasila’. If therefore his com- 
putation of 12,000 inhabitants be correct, the city 
since his time has been curtailed of its dimensions on 
the northern side. 

Deshayes, who was French ambassador to the 
Porte in 1621, visited Athens in his way to Con- 
stantinople, and published a few observations upon 
the place, the value of which may be understood 
from his having adopted the supposition of the 
Parthenon having been the temple of the Unknown 
God. 
Thus, until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
although curious inquirers might learn that Athens 
was not only a considerable city, but that it still 
contained many monuments of antiquity, they must 
notwithstanding have been totally at a loss to un- 
derstand which of the celebrated buildings of the 
ancients had survived. It was to the establishment 
in Greece of the monastic orders of the Roman 
church, that Europe was indebted for the first accu- 
rate information upon this subject*. Dr. Spon, a 
physician and learned antiquary, of Lyons, having 
opened a correspondence with the Pére Babin, a 
Jesuit residing at Athens, received from him such a 


1 See page 68, note 1. 
? The Jesuits first went to Athens in 1645; the Capuchins in 
1658. 
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description of it as Spon thought worthy of being 
published. This was done at Lyons in 1674, and 
may possibly have assisted in inducing the Marquis 
de Nointel, who in that year was sent to Constanti- 
nople for the second time as ambassador of France’, 
to carry with him to Athens a pupil of the painter 
Lebrun, named Jacques Carrey, who was employed 
at Athens for about five weeks in making drawings’. 
The originals of these designs, executed very rudely 
and inaccurately, partly in red chalk, and partly in 
black lead, are now in the National Library at Paris, 
and correct copies of them have been presented to 
the British Museum. They represent in twenty- 
eight drawings the two pediments of the Parthenon, 
the metopes of the southern side of the same temple, 
and a great part of the frieze on the outside of its 
cella. Among the buildings of the lower town there 
delineated, are the church of the Megali Panaghia, 
with three Corinthian columns in its wall, two 
ancient friezes in the wall of the church of Gor- 
gopiko, a view of the eastern extremity.of the city, 
which comprises the Olympium, the banks of the 
Tlissus, and Mount Hymettus, and lastly a nearer 
view of the Olympium. 


* De Nointel left France on his first embassy in August, 1670, 
and arrived at Constantinople in October. Chardin, Voyage en 
Perse par la Mer Noire et par la Colchide, p. 35. 12mao. 

* Wheler (p. 362) says two months, but it appears from 
one of the published letters of Cornelio Magni, who accom- 
panied De Nointel, that the permission to draw was not obtained 
until the 14th of November, that on the 15th of December they 


were all preparing to depart, and that at Christmas they were at 
Khios. 
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These drawings agree with Spon and Wheler in 
showing that very little of the quarter of Hadria- 
nopolis then remained. A few cottages are seen 
near the fountain Enneacrunus, and some others 
standing in a range of gardens, on the banks of the 
Ilissus, which extended below Enneacrunus as far as 
_ the bridge in the road to Sunium. We learn from 
Spon, that Callirhoe, the ancient name of Enneacru- 
nus, which is still applied to the river [lissus, as well 
as to the fountain, was then attached also to the 
hamlet near it'. In the time of Chandler there 
were no houses at the fountain, but two or three 
remained on the opposite side of the river’, which 
have long since disappeared. 

It further appears from Carrey, that there existed 
the ruins of a building attached to the northern end 
of the bridge of the Stadium; of which a fragment, 
together with an arched entrance to the bridge, 
remained in the time of Stuart. We learn from Spon 
that this ruin had been a monastery of nuns aban- 
doned at the Turkish conquest*. The columns of 
the Olympium were in the same state in the time of 
Carrey as at present, with the exception of the 
single column, which Stuart and Chandler mention 
to have been taken down a little before their visit to 
Athens. Within the area of the great cluster of 
these columns, Carrey has represented a Greek 
church, which no longer exists. It was called the 
church of St. John at the Columns (craic xoAcvvatc), 
and its position, not connected with any part of the 


" Voyage IT. p. 146. Wheler, p. 379. 
* Travels, p. 88. 8vo. 1766. * Voyage II. p. 123. 
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ancient building, seems to indicate that the ruin of 
the Olympium took place at a remote period. 

In the year 1675, Athens was visited by the Earl 
of Winchelsea, English ambassador to the Porte, 
and in the following year by Mr. Vernon, of whose 
travels in Greece a short account was soon after- 
wards published in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The same year was distinguished in Athenian annals 
by the visit of Dr. Spon and Sir George Wheler, 
from whom, and from the drawings of Carrey, we 
derive all our knowledge of the state of Athens 
prior to that siege, which forms the chief sera in the 
modern history of Athenian antiquities; for, as to 
Guillet, who published in 1675 the pretended tra- 
vels in 1669 of his brother La Guilletiére, it is evi- 
dent that the work is nothing more than a romance, 
constructed indeed with some degree of learning 
and ingenuity, and founded probably upon some 
correct information acquired by Guillet from Greeks 
or from the missionaries, then recently established in 
Greece, added to that which he may have found in 
the printed account of the Pére Babin; but con- 
founding places and objects in a manner which could 
not have occurred to any one personally acquainted 
with the localities, and mixing up with adventures 
of his own invention, descriptions taken from Pau- 
sanias or other ancient authors, of buildings and 
monuments which had been long annihilated, but 
which he represents as still in existence’. What 


* Spon at first was inclined to defend Guillet against Vernon, 
who, having carried Guillet’s book with him to Athens, gave 
testimony to its falsehood in his Jetter to the Royal Society. In 
the Voyage of Spon, first published at Lyons in 1677, he even 
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are we to think, in the present day, of a traveller 
who asserts that he saw an inscription to the 
Unknown God on the front: of the Parthenon, who 
describes a Pantheon near the Bazar more magnifi- 
cent than the Pantheon at Rome’, who pretends to 
have seen ruins of the temple of Neptune, of the 
Prytaneium, of the Metroum, of the Bucoleium, and 
of several of the porticos of the Cerameicus, toge- 
ther with many of the statues described in that 
quarter by Pausanias,—who discovers the theatre 
of Bacchus in the plain half-hidden amidst trees and 
grass—who finds a circular building called the Lant- 
horn of Diogenes, which Spon inquired for in vain? 
—who discovers a magnificent temple of Jupiter, 
and temples of Vulcan and Venus Urania, where 
Spon and Wheler saw only a Greek church and 
two mosques—and who finds the marble seats still 
remaining in the Stadium, although none of them 


allows that La Guilletiére had been seven days at Athens; but 
feeling himself unable at the same time to avoid making some 
observations upon Guilletiére’s absurdities, Guillet replied in 
a “ Dissertation sur un Voyage, publié par un Médecin Anti- 
quaire. Paris, 12mo. 1679.” Spon immediately published a 
“Réponse a la Critique, publiée par M. Guillet, sur le Voyage 
de Gréce de Jacob Spon. 12mo. Lyons, 1679.” In this work 
Spon expresses doubts that such a person as La Guilletiére 
had ever existed, brings proofs of the manner in which Guillet’s 
information was obtained, and gives a list of 112 errors in his 
book. 

' Before it, he adds, were two horses, the work of Praxi- 
teles, evidently borrowing the blunder of Zygomalas, as to 
the Parthenon, and applying it to his pretended Pantheon in 
the city. 

* Voyage II. p. 128. 
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were to be seen six years after his pretended 
journey ? 

As frequent reference will be made in the course 
of the present work to the description given of the 
buildings of Athens, by Spon and Wheler, it will be 
unnecessary to say more at present upon the state of 
Athens in their time. 

One cannot, however, pass the mention of their 
names without expressing surprise that their publi- 
cations, which first gave civilized Europe an adequate 
idea of the treasures of ancient art which Athens 
still retained, should not have roused any government 
or individual to some more effectual mode of ren- 
dering those treasures useful, than that of the Mar- 
quis de Nointel; that Louis XIV., in particular, 
who obtained some glory as a patron of art and 
learning, and sent out missions to the Levant to 
collect drawings, coins, and inscriptions, should not 
have endeavoured to enrich his capital with copies 
derived from the purest school of architecture and 
sculpture, or at least that an interest should not have 
been created in favour of the Athenian monuments, 
sufficient to save them from the artillery of Morosini. 
But the ignorance and barbarism of feudal times was 
stil] too profoundly rooted and tooextensively diffused. 

It was not until ninety years after the publication 
of the travels of Spon and Wheler, that an English 
artist, studying at Rome, having perceived that he was 
not yet at the fountain-head of true taste in architec- 
ture, determined to proceed to Athens and to reside 
there, until he should have made technical drawings of 
all the principal remains of antiquity. Stuart, having 
engaged Revett, another architect, to join him, they 

12 
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arrived at Athens in the year 1751, and remained 
there during the greater part of three years’. The 
first part of the result of their labours was published 
in 1762; soon after which some further know- 
ledge of Greece and of its remains of antiquity 
was obtained by a private society in London, 
which has done more for the improvement of the 
arts by such researches than any government in 
Europe. 

In the year 1764, the society of Dilettanti engaged 
Mr. Revett to return to Greece, in company with 
Mr. Pars and Dr. Chandler; the former an able 
draftsman, the latter well qualified to illustrate the 
geography and antiquities of the country by his 
erudition. The result of this mission placed the 
public in possession of the designs of several Athe- 
hian monuments, left imperfectly examined by Stuart, 
together with architectural details of some of the 
most celebrated temples of Asiatic Greece, a volume 
of Greek inscriptions by Dr. Chandler, and two 
volumes of travels in Asia Minor and Greece by the 
same person. 

As Chandler, with the exception of Spon and 
Wheler, is the earliest modern traveller who has 
applied a competent share of judgment and learning 
to the examination of any part of Greece; and as 


1 See Preface to Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, vol. i. In the 
year 1755, Athens was visited by Leroy, a French architect, for 
a similar purpose, and the result was published in one volume in 
1758. From such a rapid proceeding, great accuracy could 
not be expected, and accordingly we find fourteen columns on 
the sides of the temple of Theseus in Leroy’s drawing of that 
building. 

H 
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the public has consequently been indebted to him 
for many important discoveries in illustration of its 
ancient history and topography, it would perhaps be 
ungrateful to accuse him of indolence, or want of 
enterprise ; but he cannot so easily be excused for 
having omitted to cite the ancient authorities in any 
of those very numerous passages of his works in 
which he had recourse to them, as the omission ren- 
ders it often difficult to judge of the accuracy of his 
conclusions. 

The researches of Stuart and Chandler upon the 
topography of Athens have cleared up much that 
had been left obscure and faulty by Spon and Wheler, 
and in some instances Chandler’s superior learning 
enabled him to correct the mistaken impressions of 
Stuart; but others he has left uncorrected, and he 
has added many errors and negligences of his own, 
as well in the application of ancient evidence, as in 
regard to the actual condition of the ruined buildings. 

The changes which occurred in the state of Athens, 
between the Venetian siege and the time of Chandler, 
were so small that Chandler found it sufficient for 
the explanation of his topography to insert a copy of 
the plan of Athens, published by Fanelli from the 
Venetian engineers. 

The dilapidations produced in the half century 
which has elapsed since the visit of Chandler have 
been more considerable. Five years afterwards, the 
descent of the Albanians into Greece, which followed 
the insurrection excited in the Moréa by the Rus- 
sians, obliged the Athenians to surround their city 
with a wall. In this operation the two Ionic columns 
belonging to the frontispiece of the aqueduct of 
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Hadrian, at the foot of Mount St. George, were 
demolished, and its inscribed architrave was placed 
over a neighbouring gate in the modern walls. 
The temple of Triptolemus, designed by Stuart, and 
found by Chandler somewhat impaired, with one of 
the columns prostrate, was destroyed upon the same 
occasion; so that a few years later nothing but the 
site and a part of the pavement were to be seen}. 
The Roman bridge leading to the stadium was swept 
away by the same occurrence, as well as the remains 
of the monastery which had been attached to it. 

It would be highly unjust, however, to accuse 
the Turks as the sole dilapidators of the ancient 
works of Athens, or of any other part of Greece. 
Their hatred of images has indeed been peculiarly 
destructive to every work of sculpture representing 
the animal form ; but the Greeks themselves, although 
often anxious to preserve inscribed or sculptured mar- 
bles, and for that purpose depositing them in the 
churches, have generally been too unenlightened not 
to prefer the claims of temporary convenience to a 
desire of preserving the works of their ancestors. In 
fact, there is scarcely a Greek village that does not 
bear marks of having been built or repaired with 
the materials of ancient edifices, the squared blocks 
of the ancient walls furnishing convenient materials 
to the mason; while the finer marbles which the 
ancients employed for their sculpture, or for the 


" The original cause of its destruction was a mass celebrated, 
according to the Latin rites, in the temple, which was then a 
Greek church of the Panaghia, by the Marquis de Nointel, in 
1674. The Greeks having desecrated the church in consequence, 
it fell into neglect and gradual dilapidation. 

H 2 
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more decorative parts of their architecture, have 
supplied him with the choicest substance for his 
cement or coatings'. Many works of ancient sculp- 
ture have in this manner disappeared, nor ought we 
to forget, as a cause of the more recent diminution 
or degradation of Greek monuments, the depreda- 
tions of travellers and collectors, often destroying 
more than they carry away. 

In those cities which have never ceased to be 
inhabited, the remains of antiquity have been con- 
tinually disturbed and applied to purposes of modern 
construction. Where the chief population of the 
district has established itself at no great distance 
from the ancient site, the same cause of destruction 
has been almost equally in operation. The ancient 
cities therefore which, having been abandoned or 
reduced to a very small population at an early 
period, have at the same time been at too great a 
distance from any modern town to be largely re- 
sorted to for materials, are those which are most 
likely still to preserve valuable remains of antiquity 
below the surface of the soil’. 


1 It frequently happens indeed that the wrought stones of the 
ancients are too massy for the artisans of the present day ; but 
the magnitude of the masses has not always saved them, for 
the finished materials of the ancients are often broken into 
smaller masses, for the convenience of transportation. 

* Perhaps the reader will not be displeased if I take this 
opportunity of naming the places which appeared to me to be 
most remarkably in the latter predicament. In the Peloponnesus 
were Corone (at the modern Petalidhi), Messene, Thurium, the 
city of the Teenarii, or Ceenepolis of the. Eleuthero Lacones (at 
seven or eight miles to the. north-west of Cape Matapan), 
Gythium, Amycle, Prasie, Thyrea, Asine of Argolis, Her- 

1 
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But the situations which afford the best prospect 
of finding productions of the ancient masters, are 
the aXdon, or sacred groves, which were generally 
removed from the ordinary habitations of men, 
sometimes in sequestered valleys or mountain soli- 
tudes’, and hence comparatively secure from spoli- 
ation ; for in some of these places the works of the 
most renowned artists were originally more abundant 
than any where, except in cities of the first rank. 

The sea-coast has generally been unfavourable to 


mione, Troezen, Epidaurus, Phlius, Mantineia, Megalopolis, 
Orchomenus, Clitor, Phigaleia, Psophis, Elis, Dyme, Pallene, 
Sicyon. Beyond the Isthmus were Eleusis, many of the Demi 
of Attica, Eretria and Histiza in Eubcea, Platea, Tanagra, 
Thespize, Haliartus, Coroneia, Chzroneia, Orchomenus, Stiris, 
Cirrha, Opus, Elateia, Thronium, Heracleia of Mount Céta. 
To these may be added many cities in Thessaly, Epirus, Acar- 
nania, AStolia, and Macedonia, particularly the following :—In 
Thessaly, Thebz Phthioticee, Pagaszee, Demetrias, Metropolis, 
Pelinnzum, Gomphi, and Cyretiz. In Epirus, Phoenice, Gi- 
tanze, Pandosia, Cichyrus, Cassope, and Nicopolis. In Acarnania, 
Argos Amphilochicum, Thyrium, Stratus, and the city of the 
(Eniadz ; and in A‘tolia, Thermus, and Calydon. In all these 
places the state of the soil appears to indicate that the sites have 
been little disturbed since the respective places fell to ruins, and 
to promise a rich harvest of ancient remains. 

* It is hardly necessary to name Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and 
the Isthmus, as places to which I particularly allude. To these 
may be added the Grove of the Muses on Mount Helicon, the 
sanctuaries of Jupiter Lyczeus, and of Despcena in Arcadia, the 
Herzeum of Argolis, the Hierum of Epidauria, the oracular fane 
of Apollo in Mount Ptous, the temples of Minerva Itonia in 
Beeotia and in Thessaly, Actium, and a very remarkable hierum 
to the south of Ioannina in Epirus, of which the ancient name 
is unknown. The sites of many insulated temples in various 
parts of the country might also be mentioned, though little now 
remains of their buildings above ground. 
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the preservation of remains of antiquity, on account 
of the facility which it afforded of transporting 
materials for the construction of new buildings in 
other places near the sea. Many modern towns, 
churches, and monasteries, have thus been built or ~ 
repaired at the expense of the ruined cities on the 
coast, which have greatly suffered also from the 
spoliation or wanton violence of Turks, Genoese, 
Venetians, French, and other nations, who have 
carried on war or commerce in the Grecian seas 
during the last eight centuries. 

In some instances the magnitude of the ancient 
city has been such, that its materials are not yet 
exhausted, even although placed in a situation very 
much exposed to modern depredations. Such are 
Sparta and Tegea, which, although they have served 
for ages as quarries to the neighbouring towns of 
Mistra and Tripolitza, yet still retain numerous 
remains of antiquity. 

But above all the cities of Greece, Athens, although 
it has never ceased to be a large inhabited place, still 
affords the best prospect of discoveries interesting to 
the artist and antiquary. Here every fragment that 
is found bears testimony to the pre-eminent taste 
and skill of the ancient people; every inscription 
throws light on history or philology. The buildings 
of the modern town may forbid researches through- 
out a great part of the site, but all the southern and 
western parts of the Asty, the suburbs of the Gardens 
and of Agre, the Longomural town, and the entire 
Peiraic city, are open to the excavator, whose labours, 
if they are increased by the depth of soil, which the 
successive ruins of buildings, during a long course of 
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ages, have accumulated, are perhaps the more likely 
on that account to afford a valuable result. 

Of the three great branches of art in which the 
ancients peculiarly excelled, little can be discovered 
at this distance of time in the more perishable art of 
painting. Some new proofs may perhaps yet reach 
us of their having been at least our equals in design ; 
but as to their proficiency in the other attributes of 
painting, we can scarcely hope to obtain any very 
satisfactory information. 

Although modern Europe has produced many fine 
works of sculpture since the revival of the arts in 
Italy, it will hardly be denied that the discovery of 
some of the productions of the great masters of the 
fifth and fourth centuries before the Christian era, 
would add extremely to our materials of improve- 
ment in this branch of.art. In considering, that, while 
there is no end to the examples of ancient perfection, 
afforded by smaller works, such as bronzes, coins, 
and gems, we have scarcely any undoubted originals 

of human or larger size, belonging to those favoured 
ages, with the exception of the marbles of the 
Mginetan, Atheriian, and Phigaleian temples, it must 
be allowed that the acquisition of some of those 
numerous works of the ancient masters, which were 
still untouched in the second century of the Christian 
ra, and probably much later, would be the most 
interesting discovery that could occur in sculpture. 

But it is particularly in architecture that we need 
the guidance of the Greeks. By following the mo- 
dern Italians, who took for their models corrupted 
Roman imitations of Greek architecture, a style was . 
introduced into England, which, having prevailed for 
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about two centuries, has not been much corrected in 
the course of the half century during which we have 
enjoyed a knowledge of the genuine architecture of 
the Greeks, by means of the drawings which have 
been published of the antiquities of Athens, Ionia, 
Magna Grecia, and Sicily. 

The more we examine the buildings of the ancients, 
the stronger do the proofs appear of that profound 
study which they bestowed upon this most useful 
and ornamental of arts. Nor is their taste and 
judgment less conspicuous in the application of their 
rules according to circumstances of place and occa- 
sion; which some recent examples show to be not 
more easy of attainment than the rules themselves. 

There are few problems more difficult of solution 
than to find a sufficient reason for the perfection 
which the Greeks attained in the elegant arts, 
and for its wide diffusion among them during 
several centuries. Something may be attributed to 
the more acute perceptions, to the more beautiful 
forms and colours of animate and inanimate nature, 
and to the brighter skies of a southern climate. 
Something more may be ascribed to circumstances 
from which we are happy to be exempt; such as 
the eager collision of rivalry between small inde- 
pendent states, the excitement given to the imagina- 
tion, and the encouragement afforded to the display 
of its powers by a mythology closely allied to the 
senses, and which gave the honours of divinity to 
the productions of the artist. Even with these 
advantages, to arrive at the productions of the 
. age of Pericles required several centuries of trials 
and improvements, during which extreme diligence 
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was applied by a series of gifted men to one 
pursuit, which, when successful, obtained as much 
worldly fame and advantage as that of arms, or of 
the conduct of public affairs. Without such an 
equalization of the rewards of genius and labour, 
science, literature, and the arts, are more degraded 
than encouraged or protected. 





SECTION I. 
THE DESCRIPTION OF ATHENS BY PAUSANIAS. 


As the only detailed description of ancient Athens is 
found in the work of Pausanias, I shall begin by 
submitting to the reader a translation of all his 
information upon the topography of the city ;— 
retaining his more important remarks upon the 
buildings, monuments, and works of art, but omit- 
ting the greater part of the history or mythology 
which he has introduced. 

After having described the remains of the maritime 
city, Pausanias speaks of the two roads, which led 
from thence to Athens, in the following terms: 

“In the road which leads to the city from Pha- 
leram there is a temple of Juno, without doors, and 
without a roof. It is reported to have been burnt by 
Mardonius, son of Gobrias'. The statue which it 
how contains is said to be the work of Alcamenes. 
At the entrance into the city’ is the tomb of An- 
tiope the Amazon. The Athenians possess likewise 
a tomb of Molpadia °. 


* Pansanias (Phocic. 35, 2) again mentions this half-burnt 
temple on the Phaleric road (ex! 60g rj Padnpixp). 

**EoehOdvrwy Ec thy xoXy. 

? The Athenian tradition adopted by Pausanias (in this place, 
and in 15, 2) was, that Antiope had been brought to Athens as a 
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“In the ascent from Pirseeus’ are the ruins of the 
walls which Conon raised after the sea-fight at 
Cnidus; for the walls of Themistocles, built after 
the departure of the Medes, were destroyed under 
the government of the men called the Thirty. The 
most illustrious tombs on the road are those of 
Menander, son of Diopeithes, and of Euripides, the 
latter of which is empty, Euripides having been 
buried in Macedonia. Near the gates’ is a monu- 
ment, upon which is the statue of a soldier standing 
by a horse. Who it is, I know not; but Praxiteles 
made both the horse and the soldier. 

“ At the entrance into the city’ is a building set 
apart for the equipment of certain processions, some 
of which occur every year, and others at longer 
intervals *. Adjacent to it® is a temple of Ceres, 


captive by Theseus, when, in company with Hercules, he took 
Themiscyra on the Thermodon; that, when the Amazones in- 
vaded Attica, Antiope was slain by an arrow from Molpadia, and 
that Molpadia was slain by Theseus. For various legends on 
this subject, see Plutarch in Thes. 26 et seq. 


1 "Avdyrwy éx Teipawe. 3 


ov réppw TwY rvdWY. 

5 "EceNOdrrwy é¢ rv worey. 

* By the latter, Pausanias seems to allude to the greater Pan- 
athenzea, which were celebrated at the end of every four years. 
The Dlopzeia, or vases of gold and silver used in the sacred pro- 
cessions (V. Meurs. Attic. Lect. 2, 15), were kept in this build- 
ing, which itself also bore the name of Pompeium, and con- 
tained a brazen statue of Socrates by Lysippus (Diogen. Laért. 
2,43), a picture of Isocrates (Vit. X. ‘Rhet. in Isocrat.), and 
the portraits of certain comedians by Craterus. Plin. H. N. 35, 
11, (40). At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the value 
of the vases of the Pompeium formed a large portion of the 
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containing statues’ of Ceres, of Proserpine, and of 
Iacchus holding a torch. It is written on the wall, 


500 talents at which the public plate, together with the Persian 
spoils, was estimated by Pericles. Thucyd. 2,18. Diod. 12, 40. 
They were renewed or augmented out of the property of the 
Thirty Tyrants (Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. in Hopeia), and again 
by Lycurgus, son of Lycophron (Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Pau- 
san. Att. 29, 16), and again by Androtion. Demosth. c. Androt. 
p- 615, Reiske. Alcibiades was accused of applying some of 
them to his own use. Plutarch. Alcib. 18. Andocid. c. Alcib. 
p- 126, Reiske. The Pompeium was one of the buildings in 
which corn and flour were deposited, and measured before the 
proper officers. Demosth. c. Phormion. p. 918. 

1 It may be right to remark, in entering upon this description 
of Athens, that Pausanias has four words to express our words 
statue, image, figure, namely, dyaApa, Edavov, dvdptac and cixdy ; 
the two former are applied by him to gods, or deified or ideal 
persons, the two latter to portraits of men. Zéayvoy, though 
employed by Strabo (p. 396), in speaking of one of the most 
celebrated works of Phidias in marble, was reserved by Pausanias 
exclusively for rude statues, and principally those of wood: 
cixésy is the only general word applicable to figures of animated 
beings of every kind. When Pausanias makes mention of de- 
tached and entire statues, he joins one of the four substantives 
above mentioned to the verbs ‘ornpt, xetpac: in speaking of 
works in relief (which he sometimes calls rixo:) he employs the 
verb éxepyaZopac or éxetepydZopat. Paintings are always de- 
scribed by ypagw and its derivatives ; xow is applied to all the 
arts, to poetry, painting, and sculpture. Nacc was properly a 
closed building, or temple properly so called, and might thus be 
applied to a cella, exclusive of the exterior; but iepo» (a sanc- 
tuary of any kind) is frequently used by Pausanias, in speaking 
of a building which we know to have been a vadg, as of the tem- 
ples of Theseus and of Mars at Athens, and of Ceres at Pha- 
leram ; of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in AZgina; of the 

temple of Latona at Argos, &c. So that in Pausanias iepor, 
without any other designation, may generally be taken in the 
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in Attic letters', that these statues are the works of 
Praxiteles. Not far from the temple’ is a Neptune 
on horseback, hurling his trident * at the giant Poly- 
botes; but the inscription which is now upon the 
statue ascribes it to another, and not to Neptune. 
From the city gates to the Cerameicus, extend 
porticoes‘, before which are brazen images of illus- 
trious men and women. One of these porticoes 
contains certain temples of the gods, the gymna- 
sium of Mercury, and the house of Polytion, 
wherein some noble Athenians are said to have 
imitated the Eleusinian ceremony*. The house is 
now sacred to Bacchus, who is surnamed Melpo- 
menus, for the same reason that Apollo is called 
Musagetes. Here are statues of Minerva Peonia, of 
Jupiter, of Mnemosyne, of the Muses, and of Apollo, 
the works and dedications of Eubulides®. Here also 


same sense as vaoc, and the more so as he has the expressions, 
iepov réuevoc, and iepoc weplBodoc, to describe sanctuaries where 
there was no vadc, or where the vao¢ is not particularly referred to. 
In like manner we find ofjpa, prijpa, rapoc, applied to one and 
the same monument in the Achaica (25, 7. 8). 

* ’Arrixoic ypappacty; meaning the characters in use before 
the archonship of Eucleides in 3B. c. 404—3. See Pausan. El. 
post. 19, 8. Harpocrat., Hesych., Phavorin. in v. Lex. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 461. This was the more remarkable, 
as Praxiteles lived after the archonship of Eucleides. 

2 rov vaov ob réppw. > ddpv. 

* eroai 0€ elow aro rwv xvdwy ec roy Kepapeckdy. 

* Pausanias here alludes to Alcibiades, and his companions, 
who were accused of having privately represented in derision the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Thucyd. 6, 27. Plutarch. Alcib. 19. 
Andocid. de Myst. p. 7, 19, Reiske. 

° "Evrav0a gory *AOnvaic Gyadpa Tawylac «cai Awe xai 
Mynposvyne cai Movoiy, ’Aréd\Awvdc re, &vaOnpa Kal Epyor 
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is seen the face of Acratus, one of the companions 
of Bacehus, projecting from the wall’. Next to the 
sanctuary of Bacchus’ there is a building containing 
images of clay, which represent Amphictyon, king of 
the Athenians, entertaining Bacchus and other gods. 
Here also is Pegasus of Eleuthere, who introduced 
the worship of Bacchus among the Athenians. 

“The district* named Cerameicus is so called 
from the hero Ceramus‘, who is said to have been 
the son of Bacchus and Ariadne. The first portico 
on the right is that named Basileius, where the 
Archon BaotAcic holds his court °. His office, called 
Basiteia, lasts for one year®. Upon the earthen roof 
of this Stoa’ are statues of baked clay, representing 
Theseus throwing Scyron into the sea, and Aurora‘ 


ExBovkidov. This passage has generally been translated as 
meaning that the statue of Apollo only had been the work 
and gift of Eubulides. We have a similar expression in Attic. 
1, 3, rii¢ arodcg OxtoOey tordor Zevc cai Ajpoc, Aewydpovc 
épyov. 

" évpxodopypévoy rolxy- 

* perd rov Avovvoov répevoc. 

* xepioy. 

* The Greeks were fond of tracing their names of places to 
heroes: but Herodotus (5, 88), in alluding to the Athenian pot- 
lery manufactured for exportation in very ancient times, suggests 
a more probable derivation of Cerameicus than that given by 
Panusanias. 

* cabilec. 

* In the Lexicon Rhet. ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 222, 
the name of this Stoa is derived not from the archon, but from 
Jupiter BagiAcbc. Before the Stoa Basileius was a brazen statue 
of Pindar, wrapt in a cloak, and seated in a chair, with an open 
book lying upon his knees. A&schin. in Epist. 4. 

" ineone Te Kepapy Tic orods. 

8 "H uépa. 
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carrying away Cephalus. Near the same portico stand 
statues of Conon, of his son Timotheus, and of Eva- 
goras, king of the Cyprii'. Here likewise are figures of 
Jupiter Eleutherius, and of the Emperor Hadrian. 
Behind (them) is a portico’, which contains paintings 
of the gods, called the Twelve, and other paintings on 
the further wall*’ of Theseus, Democracy, and the 
People, signifying that Theseus first established equal 
rights of citizenship among the Athenians. There 
is also a picture of the action of the Athenians near 


1 The statue of Conon was of brass (Demosth. c. Leptin. p. 
487, Reiske. Apsin. de Art. Rhet.), and the others were probably 
of the same material. Those of Conon and his son are men- 
tioned by Corn. Nepos (Timoth. 2). Evagoras was here honoured, 
says Pausanias, because, as deriving his genealogy from Salamis, 
he had been friendly to the Athenians, and had persuaded Arta- 
xerxes to place his Phoenician ships under the command of Conon. 

2 crod éricbey gxoddpnra. This was the Stoa Eleutherius, 
as appears from the pictures which Pausanias describes in it, 
and which are referred to by other authors. See p. 113, n. 3. 
The statue of Jupiter Eleutherius therefore stood in front of 
the portico, which was named from him. Hypereides (ap. 
Harpocr. in ’EXsv@éptog Zevc) described the Stoa as near the 
statue (xAncioy abrov). For this celebrated portico see also 
Plato (Theag. in init.), and Xenophon (Econom. 7,1). This 
Jupiter Eleutherius was sometimes called Jupiter Soter. Isocrat. 
Evagor. p. 200, Steph. Hesych. in ’EAsv@épwoc. Menandrus 
ap. Harpocr. in ’EAev8. The statue was erected after the Persian 
war. Aristid. in Or. Panathen. p. 125, Jebb. The proximity of 
the Basileian and Eleutherian stoe is confirmed by Harpocration 
and Hesychius (in BaciAeoc Zroa), and Eustathius (in Od. A. 395), 
and that of the portico of Jupiter Eleutherius, and the Pom- 
peium, by Diogenes Laértius (6, 22). Shields of distinguished 
warriors were hung up in the portico of Jupiter Eleutherius. 
They were carried off by the soldiers of Sylla. Pausan. Attic. 
26,2. Phocic. 2], 3. 

* éxi rg rolyy Te wépay. 
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Mantineia, when they were sent to assist the Lace- 
demonians'. Xenophon and others have described 
the whole war. The picture represents a battle of 
horsemen, in which Gryllus, son of Xenophon, is the 
leading figure among the Athenians, and Epaminon- 
das of Thebes in the Boeotian eavalry. Euphranor 
painted these pictures* for the Athenians’; he also 
made (the image of) the god‘ in the neighbouring 
temple of Apollo Patrous*. Before the same temple‘ 
are two (other) statues of Apollo; one is by Leo- 
chares, the other by Calamis. The latter, surnamed 
Alexicacus, is said to have been so called because 
Apollo, by means of the oracle of Delphi, caused the 
plague to cease, which afflicted (the Athenians) at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war’. There is a 


This painting is again mentioned by Pausanias in Arcad. 9, 4. 

* rac ypapac Eypaypev. 

* These pictures of the Stoa Eleutherius were much cele- 
brated. Plutarch. de Glor. Athen. 2. Plin. H. N. 35, 11 (40), 
Valer. Max. 8, 12. Evustath. ad I. A. 529. 

‘ éxolnoe roy ’Axé\Xwva. Euphranor was not less illustrious as 
astatuary than as a painter. Plin. H. N. 34, 8 (19, ibid. § 16). 

* Apollo was entitled Patrous at Athens as a guardian deity, 
but his more common epithet was Pythius. «ai rov ’Ard\\w rov 
ivOeov, S¢ Warpid¢e éore ry wédec.—Demosth. de Cor. p. 274, 
Reiske. (i xéAtc) xpoodaBotea yap rov xotvoy rwv ‘EMAfvwr 
ékrynrhy, éavry dé [arpéov roy ’"Aré\dw rov Iv8cov.—Aristid. in 
Or. Panath. I. p. 112, Jebb. “AxdAAwy Harpiog 6 Hvbcoc.— 
Harpoer. in v. 

On the worship of Apollo Patrous at Athens, see Mueller’s 
Dorians, p. 266, 270. 

The altar of Apollo Patrous was covered with gold by Neo- 
ptolemus, son of Nicocles, who received in consequence the 
honour of a statue in the Agora. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 

* xpo rov vew. 

’ Thucyd. 2, 47, et seq. Diodor. 12,58 ; and mentioned again 

I 
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temple of the Mother of the Gods', whose statue 
was wrought by Pheidias; and near it’ is the council- 
house® of those called the five hundred, who form the 
yearly council of the Athenians. In it stands a 
wooden image‘ of Jupiter Buleus’, an Apollo by 
Peisias, and a statue of the (Athenian) people by 
Lyson*. The Thesmothete were painted by Pro- 
togenes of Caunus; Callippus, who led the Athe- 


by Pausan. Arcad. 41, 5, who informs us that the Apollo of Phiga- 
leia received the epithet of Epicurius on the same occasion. 

1 geoddépnrac de cat Mnrpoc Gedy iepdy. The Metroum served as 
a place of deposit for records, both public and private. Aschin. c. 
Ctesiph. p. 576, Reiske. Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p.184. Athen. 5, 14 
(58). 9,17(72). Diogen. Laert.10, 16. Suidas in Myrpayvprac. 
Dinarch. ap. Harpocr. in Myrpwov. It once contained a brazen 
statue of a young woman, three feet high, called the ‘Yépogepoc, 
because it had been dedicated by Themistocles when he held 
the office of tdarwy émorarnc. The statue was carried by 
Xerxes to Sardeis, where Themistocles afterwards saw it. 
Plutarch. Themist. 31. Near the Metroum was an altar of the 
Eudanemi. Arrian. de Exp. Alex. 8, 16. 

* «xXnoloy. Aéschines also observes that the Metroum was 
near the council-house (é» rg Mnrpoy rapa ro BovAzurfiptoy, c. 
Ctesiph. 1. 1.). And, according to Arrian (de Exp. Alex. 3, 
16), it was over-against the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton. 

® BovXeurfhpioy. * év abry ceirat Edavov. 

* In the council-house there was a sanctuary of Jupiter Bulseus 
and Minerva Buleea, and an altar of Vesta Bulea. Suppliants 
placed themselves under the protection of these deities, and oaths 
were taken upon the altars. Xenoph. Hell. 2,3, § 52. -Andocid. 
de Myst.p.22, Reiske. De Redit. p. 82. Antiphon wept xopevroi, 
p. 789. &schin. de fals. leg. p. 227. Diodor. 14,4. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Isocrat. Dinarch. ap. Hesych. Harpocr. in BovAaéa. 
In like manner, at Sparta, there were altars of Jupiter, Minerva, 
and the Dioscuri, surnamed the Ambulii. Pausan. Lacon. 18, 4. 

* Aijpor Epyov Atowvoc. 
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nians to Thermopyle to protect Greece against the 
invasion of the Gauls, by Olbiades'. 

Near * the council-house of the five hundred is a 
building called Tholus*, where the Prytanes sacri- 
fice*, and in which are some small silver images 
of the gods. Higher up are placed* statues of the 
heroes, from whom were derived the names of the 
Athenian tribes. These Eponymi, for so they are 
called, are Hippothoon, son of Neptune, and of 
Alope, daughter of Cercyon; Antiochus, son of Her- 
cules by Medeia, daughter of Phylas; Ajax, son of 
Telamon, and the following Athenians: Leos, who is 
said to have devoted® his daughters (to death) for 
the common safety, in obedience to the oracle; 
Erechtheus, who defeated the Eleusinii in battle and 


’ An artist not otherwise known. Callippus, son of Mcerocles, 
is again noticed by Pausanias (Phocic. 20, 3) as commander of 
the Athenians on that occasion, which occurred B. c. 279. 

? sAncior. 

* This celebrated building (for which see Meursii Ceram. 
Gem. 7) was of a circular form (Timezi Lex. Platon., Hesych., 
Suid., Phot. Lex.in Oddoc). It resembled the Tholus of Epidauria, 
built by Polycleitus (Pausan. Corinth. 27, 8. 5), was orpoyyvdoy, 
rapopooy Godig (Ammonius ap. Harpocrat. in @.) and was covered 
with a dome built of masonry (dpogiy ele xepepepi, oixocounryy, 
ovyt EvNivny, &¢ Tra dAXa olxodouhjpara. Lex. ap. Bekker. 
Anecd. Gr. I. p. 264). The Tholus was also called Scias (Suid. 
in Xeuic. Ammon. 1.1.), probably because it resembled the 
Scias of Sparta, a very ancient building in which the éx«Anola 
assembled. Pausan. Lacon. 12, 8. 

* The Prytanes, i. e. the tribe or tenth of the council of five hun- 
dred in office, dined every day, as wel] as sacrificed, in the Tholus. 
J. Poll. 8, 155. Harpocrat., Suid., Timei Lex. Platon. in 
Oédo¢. Ammon. I. 1. 

* *Averépy torfxact. © Sovvat. 
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slew their leader Immaradus, son of Eumolpus ; 
/ELgeus ; Cineus, bastard son of Pandion; Acamas, 
son of Theseus; Cecrops, and Pandion'. To these 
ten ancient Eponymi Attalus the Mysian, and Ptole- 
meus the Egyptian, have been added, and in my 
time the Emperor Hadrian. 

Next to the figures* of the Eponymi are those of 
Ampbhiaraus, and of Peace, bearing Plutus, as her 
son*; of Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, in brass ; 
of Callias, who, as most of the Athenians say, 
made peace with Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes; and 
of Demosthenes‘. Near the last is the temple 
of Mars, in which are’ two statues of Venus, a 
Mars by Alcamenes, a Minerva by Locrus of Paros, 
and a Bellona® by the sons of Praxiteles’. Around 
(or near) the temple ® stand Hercules, Theseus, A pollo, 
having his head bound with a riband: Calades, who 
is said to have written laws for the Athenians, and 
Pindar, who, having praised the Athenians in a hymn, 


1 Pausanias here expresses a doubt, whether it was the first or 
the second kings of the names of Cecrops and Pandion, who had 
the honour of being Eponymi. 

* Mera dé rd¢ eixdvac. 

* These figures were the work of Cephisodotus of Athens. See 
Beeot. 16, 1, where Pausanias commends the wisdom of the artist 
in making wealth the child of peace. Cephisodotus was brother 
of the wife of Phocion (Plutarch. Phocion, 19). 

* According to the biographer of the ten orators this statue 
was the work of Polyeuctus, and stood near the altar of the twelve 
gods (Vit. X. Rhet. in Demosth.). 

* €y0a xetrat. ° "Ervotc ayaApa. 

” According to Codinus (de Orig. Const. p. 26, Paris), here were 
also two figures of elephants (see above, p. 57, n. 8), which may 
have been dedications of one of the Asiatic kings. 

* wepi roy vadr, 
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received this and other rewards from them’. Not 
far (from these) stand? Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
who slew Hipparchus. The most ‘ancient are the 
work of Antenor; the others are by Critius. The 
former’, Xerxes, when he took Athens, and when the 
Athenians abandoned the city, carried away with him 
as spoils. They were afterwards sent back to the 
Athenians by Antiochus‘. 


' See Zschines Epist. 4, from which it appears that the most 
remarkable words in this hymn, which became a favourite song 
at Athens, were af re Acrapal cal doideporEAAdCoc Epecopa ’ABavat. 
It was composed on the defeat of the Persians, and hence was the 
more hateful to the Thebans, who had medized. They therefore 
fined Pindar, and never honoured him with a statue. Athen. 
1, 16 (34). 

? Ob réppw éoracw. 

* Tay de avdpttvrwy of pey cial Kpiriov réxyvn, rove dé dpyaiouc 
iroinoey "Avrivep’ BRéptov.... awayouevov rovrouc, &c. 

‘ Brazen statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton were first 
erected soon after the expulsion of the Peisistratidz in the year 
5108. c. These were the works of Antenor, which Xerxes carried 
into Persia. In the year 477 (Marmor Par. lin. 70) their place was 
supplied by those ofCritius, with whom Nesiotes (fora proofof whose 
celebrity see Plutarch Precept. Polit. 5, Lucian Rhet. Preecept. 
9) was united in the work. Lucian Philupseud. 18. Alexander 
the Great, when at Babylon, gave an order, at the instance of the 
Athenian envoys, for the restoration of the statues which had 
been removed by Xerxes: this order was executed after his 
death by Seleucus, or, according to Pausanias, by Antiochus, ?. e. 
Antiochus I. son of Seleucus. Arrian Exp. Al. 3, 16. 7, 19. 
Plin. H. N. 34, 8 (19, § 10). Valer. Max. 2, 10. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. We learn from Arrian that, on the same 
occasion, a Diana Kepxaia was restored to Athens. Pliny, 
by a singular anachronism, represents Praxiteles, who flou- 
rished a century after the time of the later statues, to have been 
the maker of the more ancient: no other author alludes to any 
statues of the tyrannicides by that great master. 

Near the Harmodius and Aristogeiton were erected gilded 
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“ Before the entrance’ of the theatre called Odeium? 
are statues of the Ptolemei kings of Egypt, namely, 
the son of Lagus, who received the surname of Soter 
from the Rhodii; Philadelphus, whom I have already 
mentioned among the Eponymi; his sister Arsinoe ; 
and Philometor, the eighth in succession from the 
son of Lagus, together with his only legitimate 
daughter Berenice’. Next to the Egyptians are 
Philip; Alexander, the son of Philip; and Lysima- 
chus, who was also of Macedonian race, and the spear- 
bearer of Alexander‘. 

There is also at Athens a statue of Pyrrhus, son 
of Hacides *. 


statues of Antigonus and Demetrius in a chariot (Diodor. 
20, 46), and brazen images of Brutus and Cassius. Dion Cass. 
47,20. The varying policy of the Athenians towards the family 
of Antigonus, and the speedy ascendancy of the enemies of Bratus 
and Cassius, are circumstances sufficient to account for the silence 
of Pausanias concerning these statues, which probably no longer 
existed in his time. 

? xpo ric éxddov. 

* For the Odeium, see Xenophon Hellen. 2, 4,§ 9. Strabo, 
p- 896. Plutarch de Exil. 14. Suid. in OQudeiov. Demosth. c. 
Neer. p. 1362, Reiske ; and some other authorities, for which 
see Section IV. or Meursii Ceram. Gem. 11. In some of these 
passages not this Odeium, but that of Pericles, seems to have been 
intended. 

* These two statues were of bronze; and the others probably 
were of the same material, though Pausanias does not say so. 

* Pausanias adds (Attic. 9, 4), that the Athenians erected sta- 
tues to the Ptolemies, from gratitude (rey addnOei cai evepyéracc 
ovat); to Philip and Alexander, to please the multitude («coAaxig 
tov x\fGovc), and to Lysimachus, from temporary considerations 
(é¢ ra xapdvra xphowpoy voullovrec). 

* *A@nvalore 6é cixwy gore cal Dbfssov. This remark occurs ab- 
ruptly in the midst of the historical matter of chapters 9, 10, 11, 
12,13. It is not certain, therefore, that the statue of Pyrshus 
was at the entrance of the Odeium. 
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In the entrance of the Odeium of Athens' there Cap. 14 _ 
is, among other things worthy of inspection, a (sta- 
tue of) Bacchus. Near (this place) is a fountain’. 
called Enneacrunus (or of nine pipes), constructed 
in this manner by Peisistratus. For there are 
wells’ in every part of Athens, but this is the 
only source‘. Beyond the fountain’ are two tem- 
ples, one of which is dedicated to Ceres and Pro- 
serpine ; in the (other) is a statue of Triptolemus °, 
of whom I will relate what is reported. * * * While 
intending to proceed further in this matter, as well 
as in those things which relate to the Athenian 
temple called Eleusinium, I was deterred by a vision . 
inmy sleep. I will return, therefore, to that of which 
itis lawful for all men to write. In front of the tem- 
ple’, in which is the statue of Triptolemus, are a 
brazen ox, prepared for sacrifice, and a sitting statue 
of Epimenides of Gnossus. Still farther on * (is) the 
temple of Eucleia’, a dedication from the spoils of 
the Medes ", who occupied the district of Marathon. 


"Ec ro "AOhvgow eloehOovory gdcior. 

* MAnoloy éori cphyn. * gpéara. 

‘sry. Pausanias means the only fountain of sweet water ; 
for he afterwards mentions two other fountains, which were of 
ssass not potable. 

vrép riy cphyny. It was both a mh or source, and a 
par or constructed fountain. 
* iv rg (érépp 2?) Tpewrodguov xetperdy éorey dyahya. 

" [pd rob vaoi. ° "Ere adrwrépa. 

* The same deity probably who was worshipped at Thebes 
and Plateea, under the name of Artemis Eucleia (Pausan. Beeot. 
17,1); but who, according to another mythus, was daughter of 
Hercules and Myrto. Plutarch. Aristid. 20. 

* GvaOnua ard Masur. 

}1 
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“ Beyond the Cerameicus', and the Stoa called 
Basileius, is the temple of Vulcan. I was not sur- 
prised at seeing a statue of Minerva standing by that 
of the god’, knowing what is said concerning Erich- 
thonius*. Observing the blue‘ eyes of Minerva, I 
recognised the mythology of the Libyans, according 
to whom Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and of 
the lake Tritonis*, whence she has blue eyes like 
those of Neptune. Near ° (the temple of Vulcan) is 
the temple of Venus Urania, (in which) there still 
remains a statue in Parian marble, the work of 
Pheidias’. 

“In approaching the portico’, which is called 


* "Yip rdv Kepapeccoy. Pausanias evidently here employs the 

word txep in the sense of beyond, which indeed may always be 
considered his meaning when this preposition governs the fourth 
case. 
* This was probably the celebrated Vulcan of Alcamenes 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1, 80. Valer. Max. 8,11. The temple 
is called by Plato in the Critias (6) the temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, ’A@n»ydc ‘H¢aicrov re iepor. 

* See Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. Apollodorus, 
8,14. Pausan. Att. 2,5. Hygin. Poet. Astr. 13. Serv. in Virg. 
Georg. 1, 205. 3,118. Lactant. Div. Inst. 1,17. The sequel of 
this strange fable is, that Minerva took charge of Erichthonius, 
and delivered him, during her absence from Athens, to the care of 
the daughters of Cecrops. The well-known event is stated by 
Pausanias in cap. 18. 

* yAavxoic. * See Herodotus, 4, 180. 

* WAncior. 

” Pausanias here remarks that ASgeus first established at Athens 
the worship of Venus Urania, who was the Ashtaroth or Astarte 
of Syria, introduced by the Phoenicians into Greece (Herodot. 1, 
105,181. Pausan. Lacon. 28, 1), and worshipped at first under 
the form of a pyramidal stone. See below, p. 133, n. 2. 

* "lover mpoc ry croay. 
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Peccile, from its pictures ', there is a brazen Mercury, 
surnamed Agoreeus, and near it a gate* upon which 
is a trophy of the Athenians, when victorious in an 
equestrian combat over Pleistarchus, who commanded 
the cavalry and foreign troops of his brother Cas- 
sander*. The first picture in the Stoa represents 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians opposed to each 
other at Ginoé of the Argeia, not in the height of 
action, or as yet exhibiting any great actions of 
valour, but just entering into battle, and beginning 
to engage hand to hand. In the middle wall are 
Theseus and the Athenians fighting against the 
Amazones; next to which are the Greeks who have 
taken Ilium, and their kings assembled to consult 


? Its more ancient name was Zroa eotavderig. Plutarch. 
Cimon, 4. Diogen. Laért. 7,5. Suid.in Zrod. The followers 
of Zeno of Citium received the name of Stoics from the Peecile. 
Lucian Demon. 14. Diogen. Laért.1.1. Eratosthenes, ibid. 

* See Hesych., Phavor. in ‘Eppijc "Ayopatoc. This Hermes was 
one of the most noted statues in Athens (Aristoph. Eq. 218. 
Demosth. c. Everg. et Mnes. p. 1146, Reiske. Lucian. Jup. 
Trag. $8), partly perhaps from its position, but also from the 
beauty of its muscular details. It was commonly called the 
Hermes at the gate, ‘Eppiic xpoc ry wuAide or wapad roy wvAGra. 
(Demosth. ]. 1. Harpocrat., Suid., Phot. Lex., in ‘Eppije xpd 
ry rvdidi—rxpdc r. x. ‘E.) It was inscribed with an elegiac 
distich, preceding the names of the Archons who had been in 
office when the fortifications of Peirzeus were commenced. Phi- 
lochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Lpé¢ ry wudlde ‘Eppijc. The gate 
appears to have been named the Astic gate, 6 rue» 'Aorexdc: for 
so probably Philochorus ought to be read, and not ‘Eppj» rapa 
roy xvAGva roy ’Arrixoy, a8 we find it in Harpocration in ‘O 
"Eppitc xpoc rp xvdicc. The proximity of the gate and the Peecile 
is shown by Lucian (1. 1.), who describes the Hermes as ‘Eppiic 
o ayopatog o xapa rhy THotxidny. 

? For Pleistarchus, see Plutarch. Demetr. 31. Diodor. 19, 77. 
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about the violation of Cassandra by Ajax. Ajax 
appears in the picture, and Cassandra, together with 
other female captives. At one end of the pic- 
ture' are those who fought at Marathon; the Baeo- 
tians of Platza and all the Attic forces are fighting 
with the barbarians. Here the contest is equal ; 
but in the distance*, the barbarians are flying, and 
driving one another into the marsh: at the extremity 
of the paintitg’ are the Phoenician ships, and the 
Greeks slaying the barbarians, who are throwing 
themselves on board. The hero Marathon, from 
whom the plain was named, is represented, and 
Theseus as if rising out of the earth; Minerva also, 
and Hercules, for the Marathonii say that they were 
the first to worship him as a god. Among the com- 
batants the most conspicuous are the polemarch Cal- 
limachus; Miltiades, one of the commanders, and 
the hero Echetlus, of whom I shall make mention 
hereafter’. In the Pecile are* brazen shields, on 


* TeXevraios ric ypagiic elow. > rd 0€ tow rife payne. 

> Eoxarat rijg ypagijc. 

“ Micon painted the Atheniansand Amazones. Aristoph. Lysist. 
681. Arrian de Exp. Alex.7,18. It was probably in this picture 
that the head of Butes appeared from behissd a rock, whence the pro- 
verb, Odrroy #} Bourne. Hesych., Suid. inv. Zenob. Prov. 4, 28. 
Polygnotus painted the part relating to Ajax and Cassandra, and 
introduced among the Trojan women a portrait of Elpinice, sister of 
Cimon, as Laodice, one of the daughters of Priam. Plutarch. Cim. 
4. The battle of Marathon was the joint production of Polygnotus, 
Micon, and Panteenus, brother or nephew of Phidias. Plutarch. 
ibid. Diogen. Laért. 7,5. Plin. H.N. 35,8 (84). Elian. de Nat. 
Animal. 7,38, Pausan. Eliac. pr.11,2. In this painting were 


© xcivrac. 
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some of which are inscriptions, signifying that they 
were taken from the Scionei and their allies; others, 
which are covered with pitch, to preserve them from 
the injuries of time and from rust, are said to be the 
shields of the Lacedsemonians who were captured in 
the island of Sphacteria. 

In front of the portico' is a brazen statue of 
Solon’, who wrote laws for the Athenians; a little 
beyond which is another statue in brass of Seleucus’. 

“In the Agora are some objects not understood 
by all men‘, and among them an altar of Pity ', to 


portraits of Miltiades, leading the other commanders, and giving 
orders for engaging, of Aischylus, of Cynzgeirus represented 
without hands, of Epizelus, of Callimachus, of Datis, of Arta- 
phernes (Eschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 576, Reiske. Plin. H. N. 35, 
8 (34). Corn. Nep. in Miltiad. 6. Lucian. Jup, Trag. 32. 
Demon. 53), and of a dog, which was said to have accompanied 
one of the soldiers to Marathon. lian. 1.1. There was 
no inscription naming Miltiades (Aschin. 1. 1.) but the follow- 
ing distich : 
‘EMAfver xpopaxovrrec "AOnvatoe Mapabim 
"Exrewvay Mhdwy cixoor pypiddac. 
Suid. in THoexfAn. 

There was also a painting by Pamphilus of Alemena and the 
Heraclidz, imploring the assistance of the Athenians against 
Eurysthenes. Aristoph. Plut. 385, et Schol. 

* apo rijc crodc¢. 

2 Probably the same statue alluded to by Demosthenes (c. 
Aristog. p. 80, Reiske), and by Zlian (Var. Hist. 8, 16), as being 
in the Agora. 

® Seleucus Nicator, who, among other actions better known, 
which Pausanias here relates of him, respected the temple of 
Belus at Babylon, and restored to the Milesii the brazen Apollo 
of Branchidz, which Xerxes had carried to Ecbatana. 

* ob« éc dwavrac éxionpa. 

*’EXéov. This altar was renowned among the Greeks. Diodor. 
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whom the Athenians alone of all the Greeks give 
divine honours. They have likewise altars of Mo- 
desty, of Fame, and of Impetuosity’. 

“In the Gymnasium, which is not far distant from 
the Agora, and which is called Ptolemeum from 


- him who built it’, are Herme of stone worthy of in- 


spection *, a brazen image of Ptolemeeus, and statues 
of Juba the Libyan ‘, and of Chrysippus of Soli. 


18, 22. Apollod. 2, 8, §1. 8,7, § 1. Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, 
§ 5. 2,12,§2. Ep»59,70. Lucian. Timon 42. Demon. 57. 
Statii Theb. 12, 481. Claudian. de B. Gildon. 405. 

1 Aldovc cal Opunc xal ‘Oppitc. It is doubtful in what part of 
Athens these three altars stood. That of Ado was in the Acro- 
polis, according to Phavorinus (in Aléw). The altar of Fame is 
alluded to by Aischines (ipéy rove xpoydvove Phpne oc Geov 
peyiornc Bwpov ispupévovc, c. Timarch. p. 140, Reiske), and 
again de falsa leg. p. 311. 

* rov xareoxevacpévov. Although neither Pausanias, nor 
Cicero, who mentions the Gymnasium Ptolemzum (de Fin. 5, 1), 
nor any other author, distinctly indicates to which of the Ptole- 
mies the Athenians were indebted for this gymnasium, we cannot 
hesitate in believing that it was one of the benefactions in return 
for which the Athenians attached the name of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus to one of their ¢vAat or tribes. 

* The Athenians were the first who gave the name of Hermz 
to square oriAar, or columns, surmounted with the head of adeity, 
and often with a portrait. Pausan. Attic. c. 19, 2. 24, 3. 
Arcad. 32, 1. 39,4. Hipparchus erected many, inscribed with 
shurt moral precepts in verse. Plat. Hipparch. 4. Hesych. in 
‘Ixxapyxetoc ‘Epuijc. Harpocrat. in ‘Epyat. Some Herme, or 
their remains, are still to be seen at Athens, with the names of 
victors in gymnic contests upon them. 

* Juba was descended from the Ptolemies, his father Ptolemzeus 
having been son of Cleopatra Selene, daughter of M. Antonius 
and Cleopatra. Juba, the father of Ptolemzeus, was son of the Juba 
who was opposed to Julius Czsar, and who, having been defeated, 
destroyed himself. Juba, his son, was restored to the kingdom 
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“ Near the Gymnasium ' is the temple of Theseus’. Cap. 17. 
Here are pictures, one of which represents the battle 
of the Athenians with the Amazones. The same 
subject is wrought upon the shield of Minerva‘, and 
upon the base of the statue of Jupiter at Olympia ‘. 
There is a painting also in the temple of Theseus of 
the fight of the Centaurs and Lapithe, in which 
Theseus alone is represented as having slain a Cen- 
taur, the others being engaged in an equal] combat. 
The picture of the third wall is not very clear to 
those who do not understand the subject, partly 
because it is injured by time, and partly because 
Micon has not expressed the whole affair. When 
Minos brought Theseus, and the other young men 
and women of Athens to Crete, he became ena- 
moured of Periboea, and being enraged with Theseus 
for opposing his wishes, among other indignities 
which he cast upon Theseus, denied that he was the 


of Libya by Octavianus Casar. Strabo, p. 828. Dion Cass. 
51,15. The Juba, whose statue was in the Gymnasium Ptole- 
mzum at Athens, had a son named Ptolemzus, who was also 
honoured by the Athenians, as appears from an inscription pub- 
lished by Stuart (III. p. 1). He was the same person favoured 
by Tiberius, and afterwards put to death by his own kinsman 
Caligula. Tacit. Annal. 4,24. 26. Dion Cass. 59, 25. Sueton. 
Calig. 26. 35. Seneca de trang. anim.11, See the remarks 
of Boeckh on the inscription above mentioned, C. Ins. Gr. 
No. 360. 

1 Tpdc re yupvaoly. 

* The vicinity of these two buildings is noticed also by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Theseus, 36. Onoevc.... Keirat év péon rq 
rode Tapa TO viv yupyaouoy. 

* In the Parthenon. Plin. H. N. 36, 5 (4, § 4). Pausan. 
Phocic. 34, 4. 

* See Pausanias, Eliac. pr. 11, 2. 
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son of Neptune, or that he could recover a seal-ring, 
which Minos, happening to have on his finger, threw 
into the sea. It is said that Theseus not only brought 
up the seal, but also a golden crown, which had been 
presented to him by Amphitrite’. The Athenians 
established the temple? of Theseus, after the Medes 
had been at Marathon, when Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
having expelled the people of Scyrus, punished them 
for the death of Theseus, and brought back his bones 
to Athens. 

“The temple of the Dioscuri is ancient®. Here 
are (statues of) the Dioscuri on foot, and of their sons * 
on horseback : here also is a painting by Polygnotus, of 
the wedding of the two former with the daughters of 
Leucippus‘, and another painting by Micon, of those 
who sailed with Jason to the Colchi, in which the 


* Polygnotus was probably the colleague of Micon in the paint- 
ing of this temple, as well as of the Poecile and of the Anaceium 
(Pausan. Attic. 18, 1); for Harpocration, on the authority of 
Artemon and Juba, states (in HoAvyywroc, repeated by Suidas) 
that Polygnotus, who was of Thasus, was made an Athenian citi- 
zen for having painted rac év Onoavpg cal rac év 'Avaxeip ypa- 
gac: where Oncavpp is probably an error for Oncely. 

3 ofxoc. ® dpyator. 

« Theirnames were Anaxis and Mnasinous. Pausan. Corinth. 
22,6. The temple was often named Anaceium, because Castor 
and Pollux (the Dioscuri) were commonly called oi “Avaxec, or 
"Avacol, by the Athenians. Plutarch. Thes. 338. Elian. Var. 
Hist. 4,5. Suid., Etym. M. in’Avaxot. Harpocrat. in ’Avaxeioy, 
ToAvyrwroc. 

* Leucippus, son of Perieres, had two daughters, Hilaeira and 
Phebe. The Dioscuri carried them off from Messene, and mar- 
ried them, Castor the former, and Pollux the latter. Apoilod. 
$8, 11, § 2. Pausan. Attic. 18, 1. Corinth. 22,6. Lacon. 17, 
3. 18, 7. 
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artist has chiefly bestowed his care on the figures of 
Acastus and his horses. 

Beyond (the temple of) the Dioscuri is the sacred 
inclosare of Aglaurus’. It is said that Minerva 
gave a chest’ containing Erichthonius, to the care of 
Aglaurus, and of her sisters Herse and Pandrosus, 
with orders to them not to examine into the con- 
tents: that Pandrosus obeyed, but that the two 
other sisters, having opened it, were seized with 
madness upon seeing Erichthonius, and threw them- 
selves from the Acropolis where it was most pre- 
cipitous’. Here the Medes ascending, slew those 
Athenians, who, thinking that they understood the 
oracle better than Themistocles, fortified the Acro- 
polis with wooden works and palisades*. Near’ (this 
place) is the Prytaneium, in which the laws of Solon 
are preserved in writing*®. Here are images of the 


" 'Yxép rev Awoxotpwy ro iepoy 'AyAavpov réperdg Eorev. 

This metathesis in the name Agraulus had probably been 
introduced in late times, as we find it only in Ovid. Herodotus, 
Earipides, the authors of the Atthides, and the grammarians, all 
properly write it Agraulus. 

? ccBerdy. 

* évOa hy padsora axdropoy, See Herodotus 8,58. Antigonus 
Carystius (12) names Pandrosus and Agraulus as the disobe- 
dient sisters; but this is contrary to the tenor of the whole 
mythus, and is more probably an error of Antigonus or his tran- 
scribers, than of the Athenian antiquary Amelesagoras, whom 
he followed. 

* Evdote al oravpoic. 

® TAnoloy. 

* The ancient laws, written chiefly in ascezpoqatly, were 
registered in the Acropolis on pillars of stone or on brazen 
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goddesses Peace and Vesta', and, among other images 
of men’, that of Autolycus the pancratiast*. The 
names on the statues of Miltiades and Themistocles 
have been changed into those of a Thracian and a 
Roman. 

“ In going from thence to the lower parts of the city 
occurs the temple of Sarapis, whom the Athenians 
received as a god through Ptolemseus*. Not far from 


tablets (déAroe yaAxai), or on instruments of wood called dZovec, 
xipGec. In the middle of the fourth century 3. c. they were 
removed to the Buleuterium, Stoa Basileius, and Prytaneium, 
which last, from the time of Solon, had been the ordinary 
place of record. The xipPec were triangular pyramids : the dfovec 
were quadrangular, and revolved vertically on xepdvat, fixed at 
either end in the roof and floor. Plutarch. Solon. 25. Polemon. 
ap. Harpocrat. in “Agovec. J. Poll. 8,128. Lex. ap. Bekker. 
Anecd. Gr. J. p. 413. Harpocrat., Phot. Lex., Suid., Etym. 
M. in KipBec. Schol. Aristoph., Nub. 447, Av. 1854. Schol. 
Apollon. Rh. 4, 280. Zenob. Prov. 4, 77. Harpocr. in 
“Alovec, ‘O xarwOer yduoc. 

" Eipgyne xal‘Eoriac. The statue of Vesta was near the en- 
trance of the Prytaneium. Vit. X. Rhet. in Demosth. A lamp, 
never extinguished, burnt before it. Theocrit. Idyl. 21, v. 36. 
J. Poll. 1,7. To the right of the statue of Vesta in entering, 
was the statue of Demochares, son of the sister of Demosthenes, 
clothed, and girded with a sword. Vit. X. Rhet. in Demosth. 
There was also a statue of Good Fortune (’Aya@ijc Teyne) in the 
Prytaneium. lian. Var. Hist. 9, 39. 

* It seems from Pausanias (Attic. 26, 3) that one of the statues 
of men was that of Olympiodorus, who commanded the Athe- 
nians against Demetrius Poliorcetes and Cassander. 

* Xenoph. Sympos.1. The statue of Autolycus was by Leo- 
chares. Plin. H. N. 34, 8 (19, § 17). 

* "EvrevOev iovow écra xérw riic wéAewe Dapamiddg éoriy iepov 
dy ’A@nvaio xapa [rodeualov Oeor éonyayorro. 
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the temple of Sarapis is the place’ where Theséus 
and Peirithous are said to have entered into an agree- 
ment to proceed to Sparta, and afterwards to Thes- 
protia?; and near (it)* is the temple of Lucina‘. 
Among the Athenians alone the wooden images’* of 
this goddess are clothed to the extremity of the feet. 
The women report that two such statues (in this 
temple) are from Crete, and were dedicated by 
Phedra, and that the third and most ancient was 
brought from Delus by Erysichthon °. 

Before the temple of Jupiter Olympius are images 
of Hadrian ; two of Thasian, and two of Egyptian 
stone. This emperor of the Romans dedicated both 
the temple and the statue’, which is remarkable, not 
somuch for its magnitude (for there are other statues 
equal to it in size, and the Colossi of Rome and of 
Rhodes are much greater), as from its being made of 
ivory and gold, and with great skill, considering its 
magnitude®. Before the columns stand brazen statues 


' rov dé tepov dé Laparidoc ov x6ppw ywplor early. 

* For the purpose of carrying off Helena, daughter of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, and Persephone, wife of Aidoneus, 
king of the Molossi. Plutarch. Thes. 31. Pausan. Attic. 17, 4. 
Sophocles seems to place the meeting near the Colonus Hippius. 
(dip. Col. 1664. 

* x\noiov. * yade EiAeOviac. 5 ra Edava. 

* Erysichthon was said to have been son of the first Cecrops, 
and brother of Pandrosus, Herse, and Agraulus. He died in the 
lifetime of Cecrops on his return to the port of Prasie, in Attica, 
from Delus, where he had been sacrificing. His tomb was seen at 
Prasie by Pausanias. Apollod. 8,14. Phanodemus ap. Athen. 
9,11 (47). Pausan. Attic. 2, 5. 18,5. $1, 2. 


” See Dion Cassius (69, 16), Spartian (Hadrian, 13), Philo- 


stratus (Sophist. 1, 23). Spartian adds, dedicavit aram sibi. 
* Pansanias informs us (Corinth. 27, 2) that the Epidaurian 
K 
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(of Hadrian, presented by those) cities which the 
Athenians call colonial'. The whole exterior inclo- 
sure? is about four stades in circuit, and is full of 
statues of Hadrian, each of the cities of Greece having 
placed one*; but the Athenians have greatly surpassed 
them all by the colossus, worthy of examination, which 
they have erected behind the temple. The peribolus 
contains the following antiquities ‘—a Jupiter in brass, 
a temple of Cronus and Rhea, and a sacred por- 


Esculapius, another chryselephantine statue, was less than half as 
large as the Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

As this passage cannot be clearly rendered into English in 
the exact order of the text of Pausanias, I subjoin the Greek, 
adopting Mr. Boeckh’s emendation (C. Ins. Gr. No. $31), namely, 
the insertion of od after ’Odvprlov. lpi» dé é¢ ro iepdy lévat 
rov Atog rov "OAvprlov, (od) "Adpiavdc 6 ‘Pwpalwy Baoweds réy re 
vaoy dvéOnxe cal ro Gyahpa, Oéac diy, ob peyéBer per, (Ere pa 
"Pwpaloce kal ‘Podlore eiciv of xodooool, ra Nowra GyaApara Gpoiwe 
drodcixvurat), wemoinrat O& ix re éXégayrog Kal xpvaov cai EXxet 
reXYNG EV Mpoc TO péyeBoe SpHorv’ évraiba tixdvec "Adpiavov, dvo 
pév eloc Oaciov AiBov, dvo dé Aiyurriou' yadkat dé Eordo. wpe To 
kedvwy (&¢ dvéBecar) &¢ "AOnvaio radovow d&roKovc wddetc. O per 
6) wag wepiBodoc, &c. As the text of Pausanias abounds with 
errors of omission, caused by the consecutive recurrence of one 
or more syllables, it becomes so much the more probable that the 
two words, &¢ dvéecay, resembling d¢ ’A@nvato:, have been 
omitted in this passage. 

* 6 mac repiBoroc. 

For the inscriptions upon the pedestals of some of these 
statues, see Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 321 et seq. 

* dpyaia. 

* vadc Kpdvov xal ‘Péac. Inthe Lex. Rhetor. (Bekker, Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 273) there is a reference to this temple (Kpd»oy répevoc: 
TO wapa ro viv ‘Odipmoy). Between these words and those 
which immediately follow (uexpi rov Myrpwov rou év dyopg) there 
seems to have been something lost. 
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tion called that of Olympia’, where is a chasm in 
the earth one cubit in width, through which the 
waters of the deluge of Deucalion are said to have 
descended. Into this chasm they throw every year 
wheaten flour, mixed with honey*. There is a sta- 
tue of Isocrates upon a column‘, and a represen- 
tation in Phrygian marble, of Persians supporting 
a brazen tripod: both the statues and the tripod are 
worthy of observation. Deucalion is said to have 
erected the most ancient temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; and his tomb, which is not far distant from 
the present temple, is shown as a proof that he dwelt 
at Athens. Hadrian constructed other buildings 
for the Athenians, namely, a temple of Juno and 
Jupiter Panhellenius, and a sanctuary common to all 
the gods. The most conspicuous things (are) a hun- 
dred and twenty columns of Phrygian stone. The 
walls of the porticos are made of the same material, 
and in the same place are apartments adorned with 
gilded roofs and alabaster stone, and with statues 
and paintings: books are deposited in this sanc- 
tuary (or in these apartments), There is likewise 
a Gymnasium, called the Gymnasium of Hadrian, 


" résevoc ry éwixAnow ‘Odvpriac. This seems to be the 
same as the rd rijc Dic ric 'OAvpwlac iepoy mentioned by Plutarch 
(Thes. 27), and the same also as the temple of the Earth (rd 
tice Tijc), which Thucydides (2, 15) names among the ancient 
establishments of this quarter. Pausanias therefore probably 
wrote répevoc ric Tiic exixAnow ’Odupriac, “ the temenus of 
Tellus Olympia.” 

* This ceremony took place at the new moon of Anthesterion. 
Platarch. Syll. 14. 

* Dedicated and inscribed with a distich by his son Aphareus. 
Vit. X. Rhet. in Isocrat. 

K 2 


al 
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where are a hundred columns from the quarries of 
Libya’. 

Near the temple of Jupiter Olympius occurs @ 
statue of Apollo Pythius, and there is another sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, surnamed Delphinius ’. 


' Different interpretations have been made of this passage, and 
different conclusions as to the buildings of Hadrian have been 
drawn from it. The words are these: ’Adptavdg 6€ xareoxevdoaro 
peyv cai ddda ‘AOnvaloc, vady “Hpac cai Ardcg HavedAnviov, cat 
Ocotc roig mao ispov Kody’ ra d€ éxthavéorara éxaroy eiKoce 
loves @pvylov NiBov' weroinvrat dé kai raic oroaic kara ra avra 
of rotxot, cal vikhpara évravOd gore dpdpy re Extxpvoy cai ddafdac- 
Tpw AiBw, wpdc dé &yaApace Kexoopnpéva Kal ypadaicg’ Karaxecrac 
dé é¢ abro (al. abra) GySAla* kat yuprdordy éorw éexwvupor ’ Adpta- 
vou’ kiovec 88 Kat évravOa Exardy AOoroplac rijc AqBiwy. Pausa- 
nias, in another place (Attic. 5, 5), informs us that in the Pantheon 
of Athens there was a catalogue of all the temples which Hadrian 
had built from the foundations, or had adorned with dedications 
or constructions, and of all his gifts to the cities, both Greek 
and Barbarian. The library is noticed by Hieronymus (Euseb. 
Chron. Ol. 227), Cassiodorus (Chron. in Hadrian.), and Syncellus 
(Chron. p. 349, Paris). 

> Mera dé rdv vady rov Acéc rod ’OAupriou xAnoioy ayadpa 
éorty "Axdd\Awvoc IvOlov* Zore d& cat dddo iepdv ’AwddAwvog Exi- 
xdynowv Acdgeviov. In the Pythium the Thargelia were celebrated, 
and tripods were dedicated by those who were victorious in the 
cyclic dance. Suid. in HvOcov. Suidas adds, tepdy xd Heroro- 
rparov yeyovoc, confounding the establishment by the archon 
Peisistratus of the altar on which was the distich, 

Mvijpa 160 fic apyfic Meoiocrparoc ‘Ixrlov vioc 

Ojjxev "Awod\Awvog IvBiov ev repéver, 
with that of the Pythium itself, which was one of the most 
ancient temples in this part of the city. Compare Thucyd. 
2, 15. 6, 54. For the importance of the Delphinium see 
Plutarch (Thes. 12.18). It was sacred to Apollo Delphinius 
and Diana Delphinia (J. Poll. 8,119). Apollo was so named 
dre rov év WvOdve deAgdiva Opdxovra rotevoac avethe (Heliodorus 
ap. Tzetz. in Lycoph. 208). This temple was said to have been 
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“Of the district’ called Knwo: (the Gardens) and 
of the temple of Venus nothing remarkable is related ; 
nor of the Venus which stands near the temple. This 
statue is of a square form like the Herme, and the 
inscription upon it signifies that it is Venus Urania, 
the eldest of the Fates’. The statue of Venus in 
the Gardens is the work of Alcamenes, and is among 
the things (most) worthy of notice at Athens*. 

“There is a place sacred to Hercules called Cynos- 
arges*. The story of the white bitch (from which 


founded by Acgeus, whose dwelling was near it: hence a Hermes 
on the eastern side of the temple was surnamed éw’ Atyewe rvAatc. 
Pausanias here relates, that while the structure was in progress, 
Theseus having entered the city in a long vestment (xirwy wodfpnc), 
and with platted hair, was mistaken for a woman by the workmen 
who were then engaged in placing the roof, and who reproached him 
as such for walking about alone ; when, without making any reply, 
he unyoked the oxen from a waggon, and raised it above the roof 
ofthe temple. On the correction of the text of this passage of 
Pausanias, see Siebelis in Pausan. Attic. Annot. p- 62. 

* yupior. 

* Mops». According to Epimenides (in fragm. ap. Scho]. Ly- 
cophr. 406), Venus and the Fates were, as well as the Furies, 
children of Cronus. The square form of the statue seems 
to have been derived from the square pillar or pyramidal stone, 
the original representative of the Venus Urania or Syrian 
Venus, as described by Maximus Tyrius (8, 8), and as seen 
on the coins of Tyre, Sidon, and Paphus. In one of the temples 
of Venus, more probably that of the Agora, was a picture of Love 
crowned with roses (Aristoph. Acharn. 991), a subject again 
painted by Zeuxis. Schol. in Aristoph. ibid. Suid. in’AvOéuwr. 

* rh (‘Agppodirp) é» Kyidy xal ry év Kroc Sora. Lucian. pro 
Imag. 8. Pliny says (36, 54, § 8), that Phidias was thought to 
have put the finizhing hand to this celebrated work of his scholar 
Alcamenes. 

* See Herodotus, 5, 63. 6,116. Athen. 6, 6 (26). Liv. 31, 
24, Plutarch, Themist. 1. Harpocr. in ‘HpaxAga. 
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the name is derived) is known to those who are 
acquainted with the oracle’. Here are altars of 
Hercules and of Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, whom 
they consider to be the consort of Hercules: here 
are also altars of Alemene and of Iolaus, who was the 
companion of Hercules in most of his labours. 

“The Lyceium takes its name from Lycus, son 
of Pandion. From the beginning it has been held 
sacred to Apollo, and it continues to be so*. Behind 
the Lyceium is the monument of Nisus, who, having 
been slain by Minos, king of Megara, was brought 
hither and buried here by the Athenians. 

“The rivers of Athens are the Hilissus *, and a river 


* The dog carried away part of a victim, when sacrifices were 
here first offered to Hercules. Hesych., Suid., Steph. Byz., in 
Kuyécapyec. Eustath. in Il. B.11. Cynosarges was a gymnasium 
as well as a Heracleium (Liv., Plutarch, 1. 1.), and became the 
school of the followers of Antisthenes, called Cynics. Diog. 
Laért. 6, 13. 

? elapyfic re evOvc kai xa@’ fac. The statue of the god 
represented him as in repose, leaning against a column with a 
bow in the left hand, the right resting upon his head. Lucian, 
Gymnas. 7. The Lyceium was a common place of assembly for 
military exercises, and the greatest of the Athenian gymnasia for 
the corporeal education of the Athenians. Peisistratus, Pericles, 
and Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, all contributed to its embellish- 
ment and completion. Before the palzstra, built by Lycurgus, 
was a column recording his actions. Hesych., Harpocrat., Suid., 
in Auxeiov. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 277. Aristoph. Pa. 358, 
et Schol. Xenoph. Hipparch. 3,6. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 
Pausan. Attic. 29, 16. The Peripatetic philosophers, or follow- 
ers of Aristotle, received that name from their custom of walking 
in the Lyceium. Diog. Laért. 5,2. Cicero, Acad. Qu. 1, 4 (17). 

* The description by Statius of the Elissus of Sicyonia will 
equally apply to the Athenian river: “ anfractu mparum incurvus 
Elissos.” Theb. 4, 52. 
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of the same name as the Celtic Eridanus, which 
descends into the Eilissus. It is said that Oreithyia 
was playing near the Ejilissus, when she was carried 
off by the wind Boreas; that Oreithyia is the consort 
of Boreas', and that, on account of this affinity, he 
assisted the Athenians by destroying many of the 
barbaric triremes*. The Athenians consider the 
Eilissus sacred also to other deities. There is an 
altar on its bank to the Musez Hilissiades*. They 
likewise show the place where Codrus, son of Melan- 
thus, king of the Athenians, was slain by the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Beyond the river is the district called 
Agre, and the temple of Diana Agrotera. Here 
Diana is said to have first hunted when she came 
from Delus, whence her statue has a bow (in the 
hand). 


! Oreithyia was the daughter of king Erechtheus the Second, 
and sister of Procris, Creusa, and Chthonia. Apollod. 3, 15, § 2. 
Boreas was a Thracian prince, son of Astrzeus (Hesiod, Theog. 
$78), or of Strymon (Hesagoras ap. Schol. Apol. Rhod. 1, 211) : 
according to the former authority, his mother was Aurora (‘Hg'c). 
Herodotus (7, 189) shows that there was a sanctuary of Boreas 
near the ILlissus (ipoy Bopéw wapa worapoy "Ikucodv idpvcavro). 
Socrates, in the Phzedrus (7), supposes the fact as to Oreithyia to 
have been, that as she was playing with her sister Pharmaceia 
on the banks of the Ilissus, she was thrown from the rocks by 
the force of the north wind, and killed by the fall. 

* In another place (Arcad. 24, 9), Pausanias, mentioning the 
assistance given by Boreas to the people of Megalopolis, when 
besieged by Agis, whose machinery was destroyed by the wind, 
remarks that his favour on the former occasion was bestowed 
upon all the Greeks. 

? The other deities were the Nymphs, Achelous, Pan, and the 
XServe Oeoi. See Plato (Phedr. 9, 29, 91, 103, 147) and 
Appendix VI. 
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“The stadium of white marble is wonderful to 
behold ; its magnitude is not very easily credited by 
those who only hear of it’, but may be imagined from 
this: it is a hill rising from the EHilissus, of a semi- 
circular form in the upper part, and extending from 
thence in a double right line to the bank of the 
river’. It was built by the Athenian Herodes, who 
used a great quantity of marble from the quarries of 
Pentele in its construction. 

“There is a street leading from the Prytaneium, 
called Tripodes: the place is so named because 
there are certain temples of the gods, upon which 
stand great tripods of brass, which, for the most part, 
encircle works worthy of mention *; for here is the 
Satyr of which the maker Praxiteles is said to have 
had a high opinion’. Inthe adjacent temple a young 


1 dxovoaat ovy spoiwe Exaywydr. 

7 GvwOev Spoc dxép row Eidtooor apyopevow éx pnvoedouc Kabhxer 
Tov Torapov mpog THY OXOny, EvOU TE Kai Ocdody. 

* The following are the words of Pausanias : “Eore de 
660g axo rov [puraveiov xadoupévn Tpixodec’ ag’ od 8& cadover 
TO xwploy vaot Gear é¢ rovro, peyador Kai ogioww épeorhcact 
rplxodec, XaAxoi pev, prhpne dé alia padtora weptéxovrec cipyac- 
péva. It has been supposed that in this passage there is an 
omission of ob before peyddor; so that, instead of ‘ temples 
having large tripods on them,” we should read ‘small temples, 
having tripods on them,” such a description exactly suiting the 
Choragic monument, vulgarly called the lantern of Demo- 
sthenes (ro gardpe rou AnpooBévovc). On the other hand, peyaAor 
is well adapted to describe the tripods, which were far beyond 
the ordinary dimension of tripods, and so large as to have con- 
tained statues standing within them. 

* gpovijcat péya. It wascommonly called 6 xepiBdyroc. Plin. 
N. H. 34, 8(19, § 10). Pausanias here relates the celebrated 
stratagem of Phryne, who had received permission from her lover 
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Satyr extends a cup to Bacchus, which latter figure,as 
well as aCupid standing by it, is the work of Thymilus'. 
But the most ancient sanctuary of Bacchus? is adja- 
cent to the Theatre*®. Within the inclosure* are two 
temples and two statues of Bacchus; one surnamed 
Eleuthereus *; the other, made of ivory and gold, is 
the work of Alcamenes. Here also are pictures 


Praxiteles to make choice of one of his works, and who wished to 
discover to which of them he himself gave the preference. She 
raised a false alarm of his laboratory being on fire; upon which 
he ordered that, above all, his Cupid and his Satyr should be 
saved. Of these two Phryne very naturally made choice of the 
Cupid, which she presented to the temple of Love in her native 
city Thespiz. Athenseus, in relating the same story, describes 
the Satyr as roy éxt rperddwy odrupoy, the Satyr of the Tripods. 
Pausan. Beeot. 27, 18. Athen. 13, 18. 

1 Auwvicy év rg vag Ty xAnoiov, Larupd¢ gore wate Kat didwory 
ixxwpa’ “Epwra & éornxéra épyov cat Atcédyvcoy Ovpudrog Eroinae. 

? At this temple the ancient festival of the great Dionysia 
was celebrated. The sacred inclosure, described as a péyac srepi- 
Boos, was known by the name of Lenseum, and the quarter in 
which it stood by the name of Limne. Hesych. in Emi Anvaig, 
Amwayeréc. Phot. Lex. in Anvaiov. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. 
p. 278. Thucyd. 2,15. Athen. 11, 3. Harpoer, in "Ev Aluvace 
Adyvveov. Aristoph. Ran. 218. Callimach. ap. Schol. ibid. 
Steph. Byzant. in A/prac. 

* xpoc rg Oearpy. The Theatre was sacred to Bacchus, and 
meluded in the sanctuary ; hence it was called (to distinguish it 
from the other Theatres of Athens) the Dionysiac Theatre, ro 
Béarpoy ro Atovveraxoy (Psephisma ap. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 
J. Poll. 8,133), and sometimes ré Anraixdy (J. Poll. 4, 121), 
or 76 £y Atovvooy Béarpov. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Hesych., 
Phot. Lex., in “Ixpia. 

* évrog row xeprBdrov. 

* It was made of wood, and received its epithet from its having 
been brought from Eleutheree. Pausan. Attic. 38,8. This was 
the more ancient Bacchus. The temple of Bacchus Eleuthereus 


was burnt—perhap safter the time of Pausanias. Clem. Alexand. 
in Protrept. p. 16, Sylb. 
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Cap. 20, (representing) Bacchus conducting to heaven Vulcan, 


whom he had intoxicated’; Pentheus and Lycurgus 
punished for their injuries to Bacchus; and Ariadne 
sleeping, while Theseus is seen retiring, and Bacchus 
approaching. Near?’ the temple of Bacchus and the 
Theatre is a building said to have been made in imi- 
tation of the tent of Xerxes*. The ancient edifice 
having been burnt by Sylla, commander of the 
Romans, when he took Athens *, was afterwards built 
a second time’. 


1 Pausanias here informs us that Vulcan, in order to be re- 
venged of Juno for turning him out of heaven, made her a present 
of a golden throne with hidden springs, which prevented her, 
after being seated upon it, from rising up again. Bacchus alone 
of all the gods could succeed in persuading Vulcan to liberate the 
queen of heaven. 


? xdnoloy. 


* The Odeium of Pericles. Its form is described by Plutarch, 
and alluded to by the comic poet, whom he cites : 

TO 0€ ‘Qudcioy ry pév évroc dtaBéoes xoAvEdpor Kai rodVoTUAOY, TH 
o épeer wepexivég xaixdrayrec ex pac copudijc reroinpévoy, eixdva 
Aéyovoe yevéoOa cai piunpa rij¢ Baciéwe oxnvijc, Emcorarovyrog 
kai route [lepucdéovc. Aco xal warty Kparivog év Opgrrare waiZec 
mpoc avroy. 

"O oxivoxépadog Zeve dde rpocépyerac 
Tlepexrdéne r@detoy ext rov xpaviov 
"Exwy, ére0) rovorpaxoy rapoixerar. Plutarch, Pericl. 13. 

The well-known deformity in the cranium of Pericles, which 
the poet compares to the tent-shaped Odeium, induced artists to 
cover his head with a helmet, as we find him represented in a bust 
at the British Museum. 

« According to Appian (B. Mithr. 38) it was destroyed by 
Aristion in defending Athens against Sylla, that the besiegers 
might not make use of the timber in assaulting the Acropolis, into 
which Aristion had retired: and this is the more probable ac- 
count ; for Sylla entered by the wall of the Cerameicus, and though 
he slaughtered the citizens, gave orders for the buildings to be 
spared, and did not besiege the Acropolis, but reduced Aristion 
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The Theatre contains many statues of tragic and Cap.2!. 

comic poets, who, for the most part, are of obscure 
reputation ; for, among them, Menander is the only 
one who attained to glory as a writer of comedy °. 
Here are images of the illustrious tragedians, Euri- 
pides and Sophocles’: the statue of A‘schylus ap- 
pears to have been made long after his death, and 
long after the picture wherein the battle of Marathon 
is described *. 


by famine (Plutarch, Syll.14. Appian, 1.].). On the contrary, 
the adventurer Aristion, who began by being an itinerant sophist, 
and ended by obtaining supreme power, and by exposing the 
Athenians as allies of Mithradates to the vengeance of the 
Romans; who, by his tyrannical conduct, had reduced the Athe- 
nians to extreme misery, and had shocked their religious feelings 
by causing the extinction of the perpetual fire of Minerva Polias, 
may easily be supposed to have adopted any measure to save the 
Acropolis, when upon the defence of it depended the only chance 
of saving his own life. See Posidonius ap. Athen. 5, 13 (49), 
who calls him Athenion. Dion Cass. frag. 124. Plutarch. 
Num. 9. Lucull. 19. 

* By Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia. Vitruv. 5,9. An 
inseription, of which a copy taken by the Consul of France in 
1748, was sent to Paris, shows that the king who repaired the 
Odeium was Ariobarzanes Philopator, who succeeded to the 
throne 5. c. 65. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 357. Hence he ap- 
pears to have been the son of the prince with whom Cicero 
describes his interview in Cappadocia. Cicer. Ep. ad Fam. 15, 
ep. 2. 

* Dion Chrysostom (Orat. Rhod. p. 355, ed. Morell) re- 
proaches the Athenians with having placed the statue of an 
obscure poet near that of Menander. 

’ V. Philin. ap. Harpocr. in Oewpixd. 

* That of the Poecile, in which the portrait of Adschylus was 
introduced, V. sup. p. 122, n.4. The statues of the three tragic 
dramatists in the Theatre, noticed by Pausanias, are probably the 
same which Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, caused to be erected to 


1} 
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“In the wall of the Acropolis, which is towards 
the theatre’, and is called Notium (the southern), there 
is a gilded head of Medusa the Gorgon, and around it 
an egis*, On the summit of the theatre is a cavern 
in the rocks under the Acropolis. Upon this cavern 
stands a tripod, and within the cavern are (images 
of) Apollo and Diana, destroying the children of 
Niobe*. In proceeding from the theatre to the 
Acropolis occurs the tomb of Calos*. He was a 
pupil of Deedalus, and son of his sister, and was 
slain by Dedalus, who, in consequence of the mur- 
der, fled to Crete*. The temple of Asculapius is 


them in bronze; at the same time that it was enacted that their 
tragedies should be written out and kept in the archives of the 
state, and should not be communicated to the players but through 
the ypapupareve rij¢ wédewc. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 

* é¢ ro Béarpoy rerpappevor. 

* It was dedicated by Antiochus ... ‘Avrioxoc, ov é) xai 
bmep tov Aedrpov rov ’AOhyyot f aiylc  xpvoy cai éx’ abrijc 
Topy#. Pausan. Eliac. pr. 12, 2. 

° "Ev d€ ry xopugn rov Oedrpov oxhdrardy éorw év raic wérpace 
urd ry Axpdwokuv' rpirouvg dé Exeore Kal rovrg"’ 'AwdAAwy dé 
évy abrg kal “Aprepic rove ratddg eloty dvatpovrrec rouge NedBnc. 

* "lévrwr d& ’AOhvyoty éc rv’ Axpdxodty aro Tov Oedrpov rébarrac 
KaddAwe. Or Talos, Tadao, dy Emcor, ca rov K, Kad aor xpocayopev- 
ovoty, Schol. Gédip. Col. 1385. But Talos was more commonly 
employed. See Diodorus (4, 76), Lucian (Piscator, 42), Apol- 
lodorus (3, 15, § 9), Clemens (Protrept. p. 14, Sylb.), Suidas in 
Tlépdtxog tepdy. 

° Deedalus was said to have envied his nephew for his discovery 
of the saw and compasses, and to have treacherously thrown him 
down from the Acropolis; upon which his mother Perdix de- 
stroyed herself, and was honoured with a sanctuary by the 
Athenians. Some authors have given the name of Perdix 
to the nephew. See on this Attic tale, besides Sther autho- 
rities in the preceding note, Sophocles Comic. ap. Suid. in 
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worthy of inspection for the statues of Bacchus 
and his children, and for the pictures! which it 
contains. In the same temple is a fountain, at 
which Halirrhothius, son of Neptune, is reported to 
have been slain by Mars, for having disgraced his 
dsughter Alcippe; and this murder is said to have 
been the first upon which judgment was pronounced’. 
In the same temple, among other things, is a Sarma- 
tian breast-plate, which shows that the barbarians 
are not less skilful in the arts than the Greeks *. 

“ Next to the temple of A‘sculapius, proceeding 
by the same road to the Acropolis, is the temple of 
Themis, and before it is the monument of Hippo- 
lytus‘. The worship of Venus Pandemus and Peitho 
was established by Theseus, when he collected the 
Athenians from the villages into one city’. The 


Tlépéucoc igpov. Ovid, Metam. 8, 3. Hygin. fab. 39, 244, 274. 
Serv. ad Virgil. Georg. 1, 143. 

‘ cairéy raidwy xal é¢ rac ypagac. The MS. Vindob. has 
raidwy éc, ‘* the pictures of his children.” 

* See Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 641, Reiske. 

> Pausanias describes it as made of the hoofs of horses, wrought 
and joined together, so as to resemble the skin of a serpent, and 
adds that the Sarmatians were ignorant of the use of iron. The 
best representation of the armour is on the Trajan column at 
Rome. Both horse and man were closely enveloped in it. 

* Mera dé 16 ispor rov’AokAnmov ruirn xpoc ry ‘AxpdroAty lovety 
Oipidoe vade eoriv* Kéxworar 6 wpd abrov pvijpa ‘Ixxodvry* rov 
& ot Biov ryv redevriv cupBivae Néyovery éx Karapay, i.e. the 
curses of his father Theseus. See Euripides Hippol. 44, 891. 

* tc play Hyayer ard rév Shpwy wédceyv. Hence the epithet 
rarénuog (Thucyd. 2,15. Plutarch, Thes. 24), and not for 
the reason given by Apollodorus (ap. Harpocr.) and by Suidas, 
Photins, and Phavorinus, in Ilavdnyocg 'Adpodirn—xdryra roy 
tipoy ovydyeoOa 1d madawy év raic éxxAnolatc, &c éxdAour 
ayopac. For the well-known union of Venus and-Peitho, see 
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ancient statues no longer remain, but those which 
now exist are not by the most obscure artists’. 
There is also a temple of Tellus Curotrophus and 
Ceres Chloé, concerning whose epithets information 
may be obtained from the priests ’. 

“ There is but one entrance to the Acropolis, which 
on every other side is precipitous, and surrounded 


Ibycus ap. Athen. 13,2(17). Pausan. El. pr.11,3. Winckelmann 
Mon. Ined. No. 115. Horat. Ep.1,6.v.38. Pausanias differs 
from Euripides as to Pheedra and Hippolytus, having followed 
the Troezenian mythus, according to which Hippolytus dwelt 
at Troezen, and was not seen by Pheedra until Theseus retired 
thither with his wife, after having slain the Pallantide. Pausa- 
nias describes the stadium at Troezen, in which Hippolytus exer- 
cised, and the temple of Venus Catascopia, from whence Pheedra 
was said to have beheld him. Corinth. 32, 3. The Athenian 
fable furnishes the argument of the tragedy, in which the poet 
represents Pheedra to have seen Hippolytus at Athens, and on 
his departure for Troezen to have founded a temple of Venus. 
This also is the version of Diodorus (4, 62), and hence the Athe- 
nians sometimes called this temple the Hippolyteium (Schol. 
Hom. Od. A. 321), and the deity ’Agpodelrn ég’ ‘Ixxodire as 
well as Ilayénpoc. Eurip. Hippol. 29, et Schol. in v. 25 et seq. 
Tzetz. in Lycophr. 1329. 

1 The ancient statues dedicated by Theseus were of Aphrodite, 
Eros, and Hermes, which had the epithet Psithyristes, from the 
calumny of Pheedra against Hippolytus, or because it was a 
custom for persons to whisper to one another their wishes before 
these statues. Lex. ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 317. Demo- 
sthenes alludes to a Hermes Psithyristes in a different part of 
Athens, c. Neger. p.1358, Reiske. Harpocr. Suid. in WcOupiarne 
‘Epuijc. Eustath. in Od. Y. 18. 

* Erechtheus was said to have established this worship in 
gratitude to the gods for the fruits of the Earth, to whom it 
was therefore ordered that a sacrifice should be made prior to 
those of the other deities. Sch. Aristoph. Thesm. 307. Suid. 
in Kovpérpogoc. For Demeter Chloé, see Aristophanes (Lysist. 
835), Eupolis (ap. Sch. Soph. CEd. Col. 1600), and Semus of De- 
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with a strong wall. The roof of the Propylea is of “ep. 22. 
white marble, and excels all other works in orna- 
ment and in the magnitude of the stones. As to the 
equestrian statues, I cannot positively say whether 
they represent the sons of Xenophon, or whether 
they were made only for decoration. On the right 
hand of the Propylea, is the temple of Victory 
without wings'. From thence’ there is a prospect 
of the sea; and there * Atgeus, it is said, threw him- 
self down, and perished*. His monument exists 
among the Athenians, and is called the heroum of 
Egeus*. On the left of the Propylea is a building 
containing pictures °. Those which are not oblite- 
rated by time represent Diomedes, bringing from 
Lemnus the bow of Philoctetes; and Ulysses carry- 
ing off the (statue of) Minerva from Troy: there 
also are pictures of Orestes slaying Avgisthus, while 
Pylades kills the sons of Nauplius, who come to the 


lus (ap. Athen. 14,3 (10). The reference of Pausanias to the 
priests is a partof his silence on all matters relating to the mys- 
teries of Ceres. 

' rag pew ovy eixdvac tray ixxtwy ovc Exw oagig elreiy, cire of 
raidéc ciovy of evopavrog eire GAAwe é¢ ebmpéxecay Terompevac™ 
rev dé powvAaiwy év dela Nixne éoriv axtépov vadc. 

Near the Temple of Victory stood a triple statue of He- 
cate, by Alcamenes. It was called Epipyrgidia (Pausan. 
Corinth. 30, 2). 

* evrevOev. * ravry. 

* Pansanias adds that Theseus, in leaving Athens for Crete, 
agreed with his father, that if he slew the Minotaur, he was to 
return with white sails (instead of the black with which he de- 
parted on his hazardous and sorrowful mission): but that in con- 
sequence of his affair with Ariadne he had forgot his promise. 

* Atyewc fpwor tv “AOhvacc. Suid. in Alyeiov. There was 
also an oracle of Aegeus. Dinarch. ibid. 


6» Sis » ~ _ w« , o w , 
COTt CE EV aptorEepg TWYV IlporvAaiwy OLKN Ua EXO yeagac, 
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assistance of AXgisthus; Polyxena about to be sacri- 
ficed at the tomb of Achilles: Achilles disguised 
among the virgins of Scyrus; Ulysses encountering 
Nausicaa, and her attendants, washing clothes at the 
river, as described by Homer—the two latter by 
Polygnotus; and among others a picture of Alci- 
biades, signifying that he was victorious in a horse- 
race at Nemea’: here also is Perseus bringing the 
head of Medusa to Polydectes at Seriphus; a boy 
carrying balloting-vases; a wrestler, by Timenetus ; 
and Museeus, who is said to have received the gift of 
flying from Boreas ’. 

“ Immediately in the entrance of the Acropolis, a 
Mercury Propyleeus, and the Graces, are said to have 
been made by Socrates, son of Sophroniscus*, whom 
the Pythian priestess declared to be the wisest of 
men. There is a brazen Lioness* ; and _ beside 


1 In this picture, which was by Aglaophon, Nemea was per- 
sonified, bearing Alcibiades upon her knees. This insolent 
person dedicated, at the same time, a picture, by the same 
master, in honour of his victories at Delphi, and at Olympia, in 
which Pythias and Olympias were personified as crowning him 
(Athen. 12. 9(47) ). The latter picture seems to have been among 
those obliterated by time. 

? Pausanias was of opinion, that certain verses in which this 
was asserted were written by Onomacritus; and that of Muszus 
himself nothing was extant, but a hymn to Ceres which he made 
for the Athenian yévoc the Lycomide. 

> In the Beeotics (35,2) Pausanias says that the three 
Graces by Socrates were before the entrance into the Acropolis 
(xpo rijc é¢ rv axpdmodty éoddov). Here his words are cara rijv 
Eaodor abriyy Hon thy é¢ axpdwodkty. The Graces of Socrates were 
draped, (Pausan. Beeot. 1.1. Diogen. Laért. 2, 19,) like all the 
more ancient Graces. In later times the Graces were repre- 
sented naked. Pausan. Beeot. 1. 1. 

* Concerning this statue Pliny, though not differing from 
Pausanias, is more purticular. Iphicratis Leaena laudatur. 
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it’ a Venus, which is said to be the work of Cala- 
mis, and to have been dedicated by Callias*. Near 
it’ is a brazen statue of Diitrephes, pierced with 
arrows *; and near the latter® (for I do not wish to 
speak of the portrait-statues of persons of little 
note) are a Hygieia, called the daughter of A’scu- 
lapius, and a Minerva, surnamed Hygieia®. Here 


Scortam heec lyree cantu familiare Harmodio et Aristogitoni, 
consilia eorum de tyrannicidio usque ad mortem cruciata a 
tyranois non prodidit. Quamobrem Athenienses et honorem 
habere ei volentes nec tamen scortum celebrasse, animal nominis 
ejus fecere, atque ut intelligeretur causa honoris in opere linguam 
addi ab artifice vetuerunt. H. N. 34, 8 (19, § 12). Plu- 
tarch (de Garrul. 8), who states that the figure stood éw rvAac 
Tig AxpowdAewc. 

' wapa dé abrfy. 

* The Venus, and Lioness, probably stood in the same sanc- 
tuary; for it appears from Demochares (ap. Athen. 6, 13, (62) 
that there was a sanctuary at Athens, called ro iepoy rij¢ Aeaivne 
"Agpodirne. > WAnoior. 

* For the exploits of Diitrephes, see Pausanias in this place, 
and Thucydides (7, 27. 29). 

The basis of the statue of Diitrephes, a square mass of white 
marble, has lately been discovered with the following inscrip- 
tion on it, in characters of the fifth century 3B. c. Heppddvcoc 
Autrpégoc Gxapyery. Hence it appears that the statue of Dieitre- 
phes was dedicated by his son.— Note of 1839. 

* dior. 

* The union of Minerva and Hygieia occurred also in the tem- 
ple of Amphiaraus in the Oropia (Paus. Att. 34, 2) and at 
Tegea (Arcad. 47, 1). The Minerva Hygieia of the Propylea 
was of bronze, and dedicated by Pericles. A favourite work- 
man of Mnesicles, the architect of the Propylea (Plutarch. 
Pericl. 13), or a favourite slave of Pericles (Plin. H. N. 22, 
17 (20), was so much hurt by a fall from the roof of the temple, 
as to be despaired of by the physicians, when Minerva appeared 
to Pericles, in a dream, and recommended a remedy, which 

L 
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Cap. 23. likewise is a small stone, upon which Seilenus is 
said to have reposed, when Bacchus visited the earth. 
“In the Acropolis of Athens I also beheld the 
brazen image of a boy, bearing a vessel for lustral 
aspersions, by Lycius, son of Myron, and Perseus 
slaying Medusa, by Myron himself'. There is like- 
wise a sanctuary of Diana Brauronia’*, with a statue 
by Praxiteles; and a figure in brass of the horse 
Durius, from which Menestheus, Teucer, and the 
sons of Theseus, are looking out*. Of the statues 
which stand next to the horse, that of Epichari- 
nus prepared to run a race in armour, was made by 
Critius‘; then occurs G{nobius, who obtained a 


effected a speedy cure. Pericles in consequence raised a statue 
of Minerva, in the character of Health, near an altar of Hygieia, 
in the Acropolis, The remedy was said to have been a plant, 
which grew on the walls of the Acropolis, and which was thence- 
forth called Parthenium. 

1 The Perseus of Myron is noticed by Pliny (34, 8 (19, § 3). 

? So called from the town Brauron, where, adds Pausanias, 
‘* still remains the ancient éavoy called “Apreptc } Tavpecg.” 
This is repeated in 33,1. For the festival ra Bpavpwna, see 
Meursius. (Greec. feriat. in v.) 

* txepxurrove:. Spears also projected from this statue of the 
Trojan horse (irepxumrovey é& abrov ddpara, Hesych. in Aovptoc 
imxoc). Aovpetoc ixxoc, kpuwroy apxicxwy dépv, Eurip. Troad. 
13. Pausanias does not allude to the magnitude of the figure, 
but Aristophanes leaves no doubt that it was colossal: trrwy 
vrdvrwy péyeBoc Soov o Aovptoc, Av. 1128. 

* "Avdptdyrwy dé door pera tov ixmov torfxacwy, ’'Excyapivov 
pev Owdcrodpopeiy doxhoavrog, ray elxdva énoince Kperiac (1. Kpl- 
ric). This passage has lately been illustrated by the discovery of 
the basis of the statue thus inscribed in old Attic characters : 

Emit. aptvo. .. eee eee nee eee ene y 
Kpirtoc cat Neawérec éxo( tec arev. 
The deficient letters of the first line contained probably the 
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decree for the recall, from exile, of Thucydides, son 
of Olorus, who, having been treacherously slain, is 
buried not far from' the gates Melitides?; then 
Hermolycus the pancratiast*; and Phormio, son of 
Asopichus*. There also is Minerva punishing the 
Seilenus Marsyas for taking up the flutes which she 
had wished to throw away®. Over against these® is 
Theseus contending with the Minotaur; Phrixus 
sacrificing the ram which had carried him to the 
Cholci, and looking at its thighs burning upon’ the 
altar. Among other statues, are Hercules strangling 
the serpents; Minerva rising from the head of 
Jupiter; and a Bull, dedicated by the council of 
Areiopagus. There is also a temple containing the 
deity venerated by industrious men’. To him who 
prefers works made with skill, to such as are 


names of the father and of the demus of Epicharinus. Nesiotes 
and Critius (not Critias, as hitherto given in the text of Pausa- 
nias) were joint sculptors of the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. Lucian Philopseud. 18.—Note of 1839. 

* ob woppu. ? See Marcellinus in vita Thucyd. 

? Son of Euthynus: for his actions see Herodotus 9, 104. 

* See Thucydides 1, 64. Diodor. 12, 37.47. Pausan. Pho- 
cic. 11, 5. 

* For this fable see Apollodorus, 1. 4.§ 2. Hygin. 165, and 
in Stuart (Antiq. of Athens, II. p. 27) a marble, found at Athens, 
which represents Minerva throwing away the flutes, and Marsyas 
about to take them up. ® rovrwy wépay. 

™ AdXexrac O€ pot cal rpérepor, wc ’AOnvalote weptoodrepdy re 7} 
rote GAXowe é¢ ra Beta éore oxoviiic’ mpwroe pey yap "AOnvay 
iruvéuacay ‘Epydyny, xpwrov 8 (dvéBecay) dxwrove ‘Eppude’ 
Ono 8é ogicorw Ev re vag Lrovdalwy daipwy éioriy. Minerva, as 
inventress and protectress of arts and industry, was worshipped in 
many parts of Greece with the epithet Ergane. Pausan. Lacon. 
17,4. El. pr. 14,5. El. post.26, 2. Arcad. 32,3. Beaeot. 26, 5. 
Diodor. 5, 78. Phot. Etym. M. in 'Epydvy. But ’Epydyn, 

L2 +— 


Cap. 23. 


Cap. 24. 








Cap. 24. 
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remarkable for antiquity alone, the (two) following 
are worthy of observation, (namely,) a Man, having 
a helmet on his head, and finger-nails of silver, by 
Clecetas; and Earth imploring showers from Jupiter. 
There also stands! Timotheus, son of Conon, and 
Conon himself; Procne and Itys, dedicated by Alca- 
menes; Minerva causing the olive to sprout, while 
Neptune raises the waves; a Jupiter, by Leochares ; 
and another Jupiter surnamed Polieus’. 

“In entering the temple called Parthenon’, all 
the works in the pediment relate to the birth 


like Nixn, was sometimes a separate daluwy, as well as an identity 
of Minerva. (Plutarch. de Fortuna, 4. "Epydyne dalpovoc Alian. 
Var. Hist. 1, 2.) It seems, therefore, that the ‘* demon of indus- 
trious men” was a statue in a temple of Ergane, or Minerva 
Ergane, which stood between the sanctuary of Diana Brauronia 
and the Parthenon. 

Three dedications to this deity have recently been found in the 
Acropolis; two in which she is entitled Minerva Ergane: in the 
third, Ergane only.—Note of 1840, * xeirat. 

? Pausanias here, and again in 28, 11, informs us, that, at the 
festival of Jupiter Polieus, called Diipolia, an ox was sacrificed ; 
that the Buphonus having slain the ox, ran away, leaving the 
axe with which he had killed the animal to be tried for the 
injury. The custom was as old as the reign of Erechtheus, 
before whose time there was a law against slaying oxen (Varro 
de Re Rust. 2, 5). For the Diipolia, or Buphonia, see Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 980. Pa. 419. lian. Var. Hist. 5, 14. 8, 3. 
Lex. Rhet. ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 238. Meurs. Greece. 
feriat. in vv. 

* The common appellation of the celebrated statue by Phidias, 
in the great temple of Minerva, was # [ap@évoc, “ the virgin,” 
(Pausan. Eliac. pr. 11,5. Phoc. 34, 4.) whence the temple was 
called 6 apOevdy, or the virgin’s habitation. Tap0eray race 
éy ry "Axpowdédet, weptéxwy rd dyadua ric Oeod, dxep éxolncey 6 
ediac 6 dydpiavromddorne éx xpvcod cal édégayroc. Schol. in 
Demosth. c. Androt. p. 597, Reiske. 
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of Minerva; those behind represent the contest of Cap. 24. 
Neptune with Minerva for the (Attic) land'. The 
statue itself is made of ivory and gold. The figure 
of a sphinx is on the summit of the helmet, and on 
either side of it are griffins*. The statue of Mi- 
herva is erect, with a robe reaching to the feet. 
On the breast is a head of Medusa made of ivory; 
in one hand a Victory, about four cubits high, and 
in the other a spear; at the feet a shield, and near the 
spear a serpent, which may represent Erichthonius’ ; 


' "Ee d& ror vaoy, Sv TlapOevava dvoudZovary, é¢ rovroy éovovarr, 
oxdoa éy roic Kadouptévotc deroic Ketrat, warvra éc thy ’AOnvac 
ixe yéveoty® Ta 0& GrioGer } Mocedwvoc xpdc 'AOnvay éorw Epic 
rep Tie Yiic. | 

2 ypuxec. The words éxixeerac and éxeipyaopévot, which, in 
this passage, are applied, the former to the sphinx, and the latter 
to the griffins, confirm the remarks upon those words in page 109, 
n. 1; for we know from existing monuments, that the sphinx was 
an entire figure, and that the griffins were in relief. ‘‘ Aristeas of 
Proconnesus (adds Pausanias in this place) describes these ani- 
mals as having the body of a lion, and the wings and beak of 
an eagle.” Such is precisely their form on the ancient heads of 
Minerva. 

7 Td dé Gyadpa rijc ’AOnvdc dpBdv éorey év ytrwve wWodHper, Kai 
oi xara ro orépvoy } Kepadr) Medovone Edépavrog éorty Euweromn- 
pivn, cai Nicn re Scoy recoapwy wnyav' ey d& ry xeipe Cdpu EEL, 
kai of xpo¢ rotc nooiy donic re xeirat Kal xAnoloy row ddparoc 
epdxey éoriv’ cin & &v “EptyOdvwe ovroc 6 dpdxwy. There can 
be little doubt that this text is defective. Itis evident from 
monuments of Minerva in the character represented by this 
statue, that the Victory stood upon her hand, as described by 
Hesiod, who (Theogon. 384) makes Victory her daughter. 
(Nicny GOavarnc xepoiy Exovea, Scut. Herc. 339.) Epictetus 
thus describes this particular statue, ) "AOnva f Decdiov éxreivaca 
THY xeipa cai ry Nixny éw’ abritc debapévn. Arrian. in Epict. 

td 
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Cap.24. on the basis of the statue the birth of Pan- 


dora is figured in relief’. The only statue 
which I observed in the temple, was that 
of the emperor Hadrian *, and towards the en- 


Dissert. 2,8. In Pausanias, therefore, after xyyev, we should 
read perhaps piv év ry dekig, év dé rq érépg eit. 

Maximus Tyrius (14, 6) thus describes the statue: "“A@nvar 
olay Pedlac édnpuotpynoer, ovder rev ‘Ouhpov érwy gpavdorépay, 
wap0évoy xadjv, yAaucexcy, indy, alyida dvelwopevny, edpuy 
gtpovear, dépu Exoveay, doxlda Exovcay. Diss. 14. From Pliny 
H. N. 386, 5, (4, § 4,) we learn that it was about forty-seven 


. English feet in height (cubitorum viginti sex). He then pro- 


ceeds to say, ebore hzec et auro constat: sed scuto ejus, in quo 
Amazonum prelium celavit (Phidias), intumescente ambitu 
parme, ejusdem concavé parte Deorum et gigantum dimica- 
tionem: in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum: adeo mo- 
menta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In base autem quod cselatum 
est Pandoras genesin appellant. Ibi Dii sunt xx. numero nascentes: 
Victoria preecipue mirabili. Periti mirantur et serpentem ac sub 
ipsa cuspide wream sphingem. For the mythus of Erichtho- 
nius see the authors cited in note 3, page 120. Hyginus says 
that the serpent produced from the earth, took refuge behind the 
shield of Minerva, and was educated by her. Poet. Astr. 13. 
The gold of the statue (abrijc rijc Oeot ypvotor) weighed forty 
talents, and being all removable (xepiacperov day) was consi- 
dered by Pericles a part of the disposable resources of Athens, 
Thucyd. 2, 18. The eyes were of ivory, except the pupils, which 
were of stone. Plato Hipp. Maj. 23. 

1 gore 6€ tre BaOpy Tov aytAparoc éxeipyacpévn Havddpac 
yéveorc. Pausanias refers to Hesiod for this fable, which is found 
in Op. 60. Theogon. 570. 

7 évrava eixdva lddy olda ’Adpiavoi Bagihéwe pdvov, cai xara 
rv eicodov "Igixpadrove. The Hadrian was not an cixoy yparrn, 
or picture ; for Pausanias mentions elsewhere, that there was a 
ypag?) or painted portrait in the Parthenon of Themistocles, 
dedicated by his sons, and another of Heliodorus. Att. 1, 2. 
37, 1. 11 
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trance' that of Iphicrates, the author of many 
admirable works *. Over-against* the temple, is a 
brazen Apollo, said to have been made by Phi- 
dias, and surnamed Parnopius (the expeller of 
locusts). 

“In the Acropolis of the Athenians are statues 
of Pericles son of Xanthippus, and of Xanthippus 
himself, who fought at sea against the Medes, but 
that of Pericles is not in the same situation as the 
latter‘. Near the Xanthippus stands Anacreon of 
Teos, represented as a man singing when intoxi- 
cated. Near it* are images, by Deinomenes, of Io, 
daughter of Inachus, and of Callisto, daughter of 
Lycaon; the former of whom was changed into a 
cow, and the latter into a bear, and both from the 
same cause, namely, the love of Jupiter, and the 
anger of Juno. 

“ At the southern wall are represented the war 
of the giants, who once inhabited Thrace and the 
peninsula of Pallene, the battle of the Athenians 
with the Amazones, the exploit at Marathon against 
the Medes, and the destruction of the Gauls in 


' cara ry etoocoy. 

> Pliny (35, 18 (36, § 20) says that in the Propyleeum of 
this temple, or that part which is usually called the Pronaus, 
Protogenes, a celebrated painter of ships, had represented the 
triremes Paralus aud Hammonias, together with several other 
vessels on a smaller scale. The painting of the Paralus is 
praised by Cicero (Verrin. 4, 60). 

* xépay. 

* trépwOt dvaxeirat. Namely, near the brazen tethrippus. 
See below in Paus. cap. 28. 

* x\notoy. 


Cap. 24. 


Cap. 25. 


Cap. 26. 
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. Mysia. Each of these are three feet (in height): they 


were dedicated by Attalus'. Here likewise stands 
an image of Olympiodorus'*, and near it a brazen 
statue of Diana, surnamed Leucophryne, dedicated 
by the sons of Themistocles ; for Diana Leucophryne 
is worshipped by the Magnetes, the government of 
whose city Themistocles received from the king (of 
Persia). There is also an ancient sitting statue of 
Minerva, with an epigram upon it, signifying that it 
was the offering of Callias, and the work of Endeeus, 
an Athenian, a disciple of Dedalus, who followed 
him to Crete, when he fled in consequence of the 
death of Calos. 

“ There is likewise a building*® called Erech- 
theium, before the entrance (of which)‘ is an altar 
of Jupiter Hypatus; in the entrance‘ is an altar of 
Neptune (whereon sacrifices are also made by com- 
mand of the oracle to Erechtheus); another altar of 


* Tpdc dé rg reiyec rp Noriy, Deyavrwy. . 2. 2 woéAepor 
at le cay avéOnxey "Arradoc, Scov re dv0 mNXw@Y ExagoToy. 

* The principal events of the time of Olympiodorus occupy 
the remainder of this and a part of the following chapter. He 
was the more illustrious, says Pausanias, from having distin- 
guished himself at a time when Athens was afflicted with mis- 
fortunes. He took an active and often a successful part against 
Cassander, when Demetrius had delivered the Athenians from the 
Macedonian garrison in Munychia; and invited by the Ela- 
tenses of Phocis, he saved their city from being taken by Cas- 
sander. Phoc. 18,6. 34, 2. But the most renowned of his 
exploits was, the capture of the Museium, which Demetrius had 
formed into a separate fortress, and had garrisoned with Mace- 
donians. For this he was honoured by the Athenians with 
statues in the Acropolis and Prytaneium, and with a painting at 
Eleusis. The Elatenses set up his image at Delphi. 

> otxnpa. ‘ apo rijc éoddou. * éaeh Gover. 


nn ~ - 
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Butes'; and a third of Vulcan: on the walls are Cap. 26. 
pictures of the Butade*. The building is two-fold ; 
in the inner part is a well of salt water’, which is 
remarkable for sending forth a sound like that of 
waves when the wind is from the south. There is 
also the figure of a trident upon the rock*: these 
are said to be evidences of the contention of Nep- 
tune (with Minerva) for Attica’. Every part of 
the city is sacred to Minerva as well as the whole 
land: whatever other deities may be worshipped in 
the demi, she is no less honoured by them; but her 
most sacred statue is that which was a common offer- 
ing of the demi, many years before they were united 
in the city, and which is now in the Acropolis, 


 Butes, according to Hesiod, as cited by Eustathius (in Hom. 
I]. A. v. 1), was a son of Neptune, but, according to the common 
Athenian legend, son of Pandion, or twin brother of Erechtheus 
the second, and priest of Neptune. His descendants became 
hereditary priests of Minerva Polias, and Neptune Erechtheus. 
Apollod. 3, 14, § 8. 3, 15, § 1. Hesych., Harpoc. in ’EreoBouvradac. 

? yivovc eiot rv Bourddwy. The gens called themselves 
"Ereofovradat, as a distinction from the rest of the demus Butade. 
Among the portraits were those of the orator Lycurgus, son of 
Lycophron, and of his family, by Ismenias of Chalcis. There 
stood also in the portico wooden statues of Lycurgus and of 
his three sons, made by the two sons of Praxiteles (Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Lycurg.). 

? gai (dexdovy yap Eore ro oixnpa) towp éorty Evdoy Bardcowy 
év gpeart. This was the OdAacca ’EpexGnic, fabled to have been 
produced by a blow of Neptune’s trident. Herodot. 8, 55. 
Apollod. 3, 14, § 1. Pausan. Arcad. 10, 3. 

‘Ope rv axpdéxoXty Kai ro wep rijc rptaivng Exet Te onpeior. 
Hegesias ap. Strabon. p. 396. 

* rile xopac. In memory of the amicable termination of this 
contest, there was an altar of Oblivion in the temple of Polias. 
(Plutarch. Sympos. 9. qu. 6.) 


Cap. 26. 


Cap. 27. 
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then called Polis. It is reported to have fallen from 
heaven. Callimachus made a golden lamp for the 
goddess, which, being filled with oil, burns night and 
day during an entire year, having a wick of Carpa- 
sian flax, the only kind of flax which is not con- 
sumed by fire’. A brazen palm-tree rising above 
the lamp to the roof, carries off the smoke. In the 
temple of Polias is a wooden Hermes ’*, said to have 
been presented by Cecrops, and now almost hidden 
by branches of myrtle. Of the ancient offerings 
those most worthy of mention are a folding chair, 
made by Deedalus; and some spoils of the Medes *, 
namely, the breast-plate of Masistius, who com- 
manded the cavalry at Plates, and a scimitar, said 
to be that of Mardonius*. Concerning the olive- 


1 6 Gpyatog vews 6 rijc Hodeddoc, ev gf 6 &oBeoroc AVxvoc. 
Strabo, p. 396. Carpasian flax was the mineral called Asbestus 
or Amiantus, and received its name from Carpasus, a town of 
Cyprus. Aristion, when besieged in Athens by Sylla, allowed 
the flame of the lamp to expire. See above, p. 138, n. 4. 

* Ketrac dé év re vag rijc Modcaddog ‘Eppiic Evdov. 

* Demosthenes mentions among these spoils the di¢poc 
apyupénrouc, or silver-footed chair, upon which Xerxes sat to 
view the battle of Salamis. (Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 741, 
Reiske. Sch. in Olynth. 3, p. 35.) Harpocration and Suidas (in 
a&pyuporouc) state the chair to have been in the Parthenon ; but, 
as Demosthenes names it, in conjunction with the scimitar of 
Mardonius, which we find to have been, as late as the time of 
Pausanias, in the temple of Minerva Polias, the grammarians 
appear fo have confounded the Parthenon with the temple of 
Polias. In like manner Clemens (in Protrept. p. 18, Sylb.) 
describes the chryselephantine Minerva of Phidias in the Parthe- 
non as riy "Adhvyoe Todtdda. 

* This Pausanias doubts, because Mardonius was opposed to 
the Lacedzmonians, and was slain by a Spartan soldier. 
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tree, nothing is related, except that it is an evidence 
of the contest (of Neptune and Minerva) for the 
country'; and that when the Medes set fire to 
the city of the Athenians, the olive was burnt, but 
sprouted the same day to the length of two cubits’. 
Contiguous to the temple of Minerva is that of 
Pandrosus *, who alone of the sisters remained faith- 
fal to her trust *. Near the temple of Polias dwell 
two virgins, called Arrhephori, who after having 
resided a certain time with the goddess °, receive 


’ From this stock, the gift of Minerva, the Athenians sup- 
posed one of the most important productions of their soil to have 
been derived. It was called } dor) EAaca, and rdycvdoc from 
its low and crooked form. Hesych. in dor) and xdycudoc. 
Eustath. in Od. A. 3. The Pancyphus is represented on a coin 
of Athens published by Stuart, II. 2, and seems to have been 
the usual accompaniment of Minerva in her contest with Nep- 
tune. Its more immediate descendants were the morie or sacred 
olives of the academy. Aristoph. Nub. 1001. Pausan. Attic. 
30,2. Istras ap. Schol. Sophocl. Cid. Col. 730. Suid. in Mopia:. 

? According to Herodotus (8, 55), it had sprouted only one 
cubit on the second day. Time had improved the marvellous 
story. . 

Pausanias omits to notice the otxoupoe ogec or Erechthonian 
serpent, whose habitation in the Erechtheium was named 
dpacavdoc, (Aristoph. Lysist. 760. Plutarch. Themist.10. De- 
mosth. 26. Hesych. in Otxovpor. Sophocl. ap. Etymol. Mag. 
in Apdxavdoc,) although Philostratus (in Icon. 2, 17), a con- 
temporary of Pausanias, seems to have considered the serpent as 
being still there. Herodotus however (8, 41) says only, that 
honey-cakes were presented in the temple every month, as sf the 
serpent were present (we édyri). 

* Te vag dé ric “AOnvac Tavdpdcov race ouveyfe éort, 

* Thallo received divine honours in this temple, together with 
Pandrosus (Pausan. Boeot. 35,1). Thallo and Carpo were the 
two Hore. 

* wapBévoc Cvo rou vaov rijc Hudtadog cixovoty ov woppw, Kadovet 


Cap. 27. 
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Cap. 27. in the night, on the approach of the festival, from the 


priestess of Minerva a burden, the contents of which 
are unknown to themselves as well as to the priestess. 
This they carry upon their heads to an enclosure in 


the city, not far from (the temple of) Venus in the 


gardens, where, having descended into a subterra- 
neous natural cavern’, they leave below that which 
they bear, and carry away another covered burden. 
The two virgins are then dismissed, and two others 
are conducted to the Acropolis in their place. 

“ At the temple of Minerva (Polias) is a well- 
wrought statue of an old woman, about one cubit 
in height, said to be the priestess Lysimacha?’: 


&é *AOnvaio: ogc afpnddpovc’ adrat xpdvoy péry reva Siaray 
Exover mapa ry Oey. 

The Arrhephori, Errhephori, or Ersephori, were four girls 
of old Attic families, not younger than seven years, nor older 
than eleven, who were chosen as servants of Minerva. Two 
were employed in assisting the égpyarivat, who embroidered the 
peplus renewed every fifth year at the greater Panathenza: the 
other two dwelt in the place mentioned by Pausanias, and were 
there instructed in their duties, during the year preceding each 
annual festival of the Panathenzea, on which occasion they wore 
a dress of white adorned with gold. Their provisions were 
conveyed to them by their parents, and were of a prescribed 
kind. Adjoining to their dwelling was a spherestra, or place 
for playing at ball. Aristoph. Lysist. 642. Athen. 3, 28 (80). 
Vit. X. Rhet. in Isocrat. Harpoc., Hesych., Suid., Etym. 
M. in ’Appngopia, ’Appngddpor, ’Appngopeiv. Lex. ap. Bekker. 
I. p. 446. Suid., Etym. M. in Xadxeia. Hesych. in ‘Epya- 
orivat. Harpoc., Suid., in Aervogopo:. Suid. in ’Avacrarot. 

'"Eore 0€ mepiBodog év ry wédee Tic Kadovpévnc éy Kfwotc 
"Adpodirne ov wéfpw, cai dc abrov naBodog Yxdyawe abropdrn’ 
Taury kariaoty ai rapOévor. 

* IIpoc dé ry vag ric 'AOnvdc éore pév ebaipic xpeoPiric, Scor 
TE ThxEog padtora, gapevn dtacovoc elver Avoirayn. Lysimacha 
is mentioned by Plutarch (wepi évowriac, 14). She was famous 
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here also are great brazen images of two men, ready 
to engage in fight; one is called Erechtheus, the 
other Eumolpus': upon the base is the figure of 
.... who was the soothsayer of Tolmides, and 
another of Tolmides himself*. Here are some an- 
cient statues of Minerva, no part of which is con- 
sumed, though they could not bear a blow, and are 
still black with the fire which burnt them when the 
Athenians retired to their ships and Xerxes took 
the defenceless city’. Here also are the hunting 
of a wild boar; Cyenus fighting with Hercules; 
Theseus finding the slippers and sword of Atgeus 
under the rock, every part of which is of bronze, 
except the rock; and Theseus leading the Cretan 
ball from Marathon to be sacrificed to Minerva in 
the Acropolis‘; a dedication of the Marathonii. 
“For what reason Cylon, who attempted to obtain 


for the long duration of her priesthood (annis lxiv.) al. xliv. 
Plin. H. N. 34, 8 (19, § 15), and for her statue by Demetrius, 
(Plin. ibid.) who, according to Quintilian (12, 10, § 9), tanquam 
nimius in veritate exprimend& reprehenditur, et fuit similitudinis 
quam pulehritudinis amantior. 

* “Those Athenians (adds Pausanias) who are knowing. in 
antiquity, are not ignorant that this is Immaradus, son of Eumol- 
pas; he having been the person who was slain by Erechtheus, 
and not Eumolpus himself.” Apollodorus, on the contrary, (3, 
15, § 4.) says it was Eumoipus. 

2 "Exit dé rot BdOpov cal dvdpidvrec eloiv éxroc, 5¢ épavrevero 
Todpiéy xat abroc Todplénc, where the corruption éxroc stands in 
the place of the name of the augur. THoAvevcroc? 

> Epnpow rev ev hAtKig. 

* Pansanias followed’ the legend, according to which the bull, 
after having been brought to Eurystheus by Hercules from Crete, 
had wandered from Mycenz to Marathon. Apollod. 2, 5, § 7. 
According to Plutarch, the bull was sacrificed to Apollo Del- 
phinius. Thes. 14. 


Cap. 27. 


Cap. 28. 
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. the tyranny of Athens’, was thought worthy of a 


brazen statue, I cannot say; I suppose it was for his 
beauty, and because he became illustrious by a vic- 
tory in the Diaulus at Olympia, and married the 
daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. Besides 
all the other things which I have described, there are 
two dedications from the tenth of military spoils. 
One of these is a brazen image of Minerva, made by 
Pheidias, from (the spoils of) the Medes who landed 
at Marathon; on the shield of which are sculptures 
of Lapithe fighting with Centaurs. They say that 
these, and all the other figures in relief upon the 
shield, were wrought by Mys, but that Parrhasius, son 
of Evenor, designed both these and the other works 
of Mys*. Of this statue the crest of the helmet and 
the point of the spear may be seen even by those 
who are sailing onwards from Sunium*. The other 


1 rupavvida Suwe BovAsvoayra. See Herodotus (5, 71) and 
Thucydides (1, 126). 

* Aéyouet ropevoar Miv, re dé Mut ravrd re cal ra Nowa rey 
Epywv Tlappactoy xaraypawar rov Evfvopoc. 

* ravrne ric ’AOnvac ij rod ddparog alyy al 6 Adgoc rod Kpdvovc 
dxd Zovviov xpooxdéovoly or iin ovvorra, This fact leaves 
no doubt that the statue was colossal, which is confirmed by 
Demosthenes ; 2a pillar recording the infamy of Arthmius of Zelia 
wapa ry xadkijvy rhy peydAny 'AOnvay év delig Eorncer® fy 
dptoretov i) wéduc Tov wpoc rovc BapBapouc xodépov, Sévrwy rer 
"EAhywy ra ypypara raira,dvéOnxe. De falad leg. p. 428, Reiske. 
This image of Minerva was surnamed Promachus. The Scholiast 
of Demosthenes (c. Androt. p. 597) observes that there were three 
statues of Minerva in the Acropolis: the ancient one of Minerva 
Polias made of wood, that of bronze (yaAxcov povov) erected after 
the victory of Marathon (éxaAsiro dé rovro Ipopdyov ’A@nvac), 
and the Ilap§évoc ’A6nva, which was made of ivory and gold, 
when the Athenians had become richer after the battle of Salamis. 
See also Sch. in Demosth. Olynth., 3, p. 35. 
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offering from the tenth of military spoils, is a brazen 
chariot, dedicated after the victory of the Athenians 
over the Beeotians and Chalcidenses of Eubca'’. 
There is likewise a statue of Pericles, son of Xan- 
thippus*, and another brazen Minerva, which is the 
finest of the works of Phidias, and is surnamed Lemnia, 
as having been dedicated hy the people of Lemnus’*. 

“The enclosure of the Acropolis, with the excep- 
tion of that part of it which was built by Cimon, 
son of Miltiades, is said to have been constructed by 
the Pelasgi, who dwelt formerly below the Acropolis‘. 

“In descending towards the lower city there is a 
fountain a little below the Propylea’, near which is 
a sanctuary of Apollo and Pan in a cave, where 
Apollo is said to have had connexion with Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus®. Not far distant is the 


* gat dpa xeirat yadxouy ard Bowrév Sexdrn cal Xadcidéwv 
rev tv EiPoig. 

Herodotus, who has described the battle with the Bceotians 
(5, 79), remarks that the brazen chariot, dedicated from the 
spoils, had four horses, and that it stood on the left hand on 
entering the Acropolis, through the Propyleea, réOperxov ydAccoyr, 
ro cé dptorepiic xepoc Eornxe mpwrov Eovovrs éc ra HpowvAaa ra éy 
Ty AxpowoXce. ? See above, p. 151. 

3 roy Epywy rou Deciov Oéag padtora dkwy, 'AOnvac adyadya, 
xd réy dvabéyrwy xadoupéynce Anpviac. This was probably the 
Phidiac Minerva, which Pliny describes (34, 8, (19) as tam eximize 
pulchritudinis, ut formee nomen acceperit ; in Greek xaAXlpopdoc. 

* wepeBadeiy ro Norwor A€yerat rou relxouc edacyoug oixheayrde 
wore uxo ryy "Axpowokty. The remainder of this passage is 
defective, but seems to indicate that the chiefs of the Pelasgi 
were named Agrolas and Hyperbius. Pausanias then adds, that 
all he could learn of the Pelasgi was, that they were Siculi who 
hed migrated to Acarnania. 

* KaraPacc obk é¢ ryv karw wédty, GAXa Soov uzo ra TpoxvAaa, 
THyh re vearde Eort. 

* i.e. of Erechtheus the second, according to the genealogy of 


Cap. 28. 
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Areiopagus', so called because Mars* was the first 
person here tried for the murder of Halirrhothius *. 
Here is an altar of Minerva Areia, dedicated by 
Orestes, on escaping punishment for the marder of 
his mother. Here also are two rude stones, upon 
one of which the accuser stands, and upon the other 
the defendant‘. Near’ (this place) is the sanctuary 
of the goddesses called Semne, but whom Hesiod in 
the Theogonia names Erinnyes*®. Atschylus was the 


Apollodorus. Euripides (Ion, 11) says @otGoc Elevier yaporc— 
Big Kpéovoay, thus endeavouring to save the credit of ‘the future 
wife of Xuthus. The worship of Apollo in this cavern dated 
from early time. That of Pan, as appears from Pausanias in this 
place, from Herodotus (6, 105), and from Lucian (bis accus. 9), 
was not introduced until after the battle of Marathon, when Phi- 
dippides the messenger sent for aid to Sparta, pretended to have 
met Pan in crossing Mount Parthenium in the Argolis, and to 
have received from him a promise of assistance in the battle. 

1 Ka@’ 6 cal o”Apewc xayoc. Some words are probably want- 
ing. Opposite to, or over-against, seems the most natural descrip- 
tion of the position of the Areiopagus, with reference to the grotto. 
This relative position may be inferred from Lucian, Bis Accus. 9. 
See below, Sect. II. For the various authorities on the Areiopagus 
see Meursii Areopagus. 7 "Apne. 

* See above, p. 141, and Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 641, Reiske. 

* roug d& dpyoug AlBouc, Ep dy Eordary, Soo dixag bréxova cai 
oi OwwKovrec, Tor pév BBpews, row dé avadeiac abroéy dvopalover. 
The Athenians were said to have erected a temple or altar to 
Contumelia and Impudentia, after the murder of Cylon, by the 
advice of Epimenides of Crete (Cicero de Leg. 2,11. Clem. 
Alexand. Protrept. 16). Istrus ap. Phot. Lex. in Oroc 4 
"Avaldea, 

* DAnoloy. 

° To py déyery dvognua waor roig radawic per gporric Hy, 
padtora dé roic "AOnvaiorc’ do 3) rd Seopwrhptoy otenpa éxadovy, 
Kal roy eho cord’ rac dé "Epivyvac, Ebpevidac #} Depvae Cede. 
—Helladius ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 15983. 

See Euripides Orest. 403. Iphig. in Taur. 945, where Orestes 
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first to represent them with snakes in their hair; but 
here their statues have nothing ferocious in their 
aspect ', nor have those of the other subterranean 
deities here represented, namely, Pluto, Hermes, and 
the Earth’. Here persons acquitted in the court 
of Areiopagus sacrifice, as well as others, both 
strangers and citizens of Athens. Within the same 
inclosure is a monument of Cdipus *.” 

Pausanias then proceeds to notice the other dixac- 
mova, or courts of justice at Athens. He mentions 
the Parabystum, Trigonum, Batrachius, and Phe- 
nicius: the first situated in an obscure part of the 
city ; the second, so called from its form; the two 
last, from their colours. The greatest, and that in 
which the assemblies were most numerous, was the 
Heliza. Those which took cognizance of homicide, 
besides the Areiopagus, were the Palladium‘, where 
Demophon, king of Athens, was tried on his return 
from the Trojan war for an accidental manslaughter : 
the Delphinium‘, in which those were brought to trial 
who justified a homicide, as Theseus, for killing Pallas 


alludes to them as ai dywyvupa: Oeai. In the Cédipus Coloneus 
(v. 107) the chorus addresses them, 

“Ir’ 3 yAuxeiat ratdec dpyalov Uxérov. 
Schol. ebpjpwc iva py xuxpal adr yévwrrat. 

The temple is said to have been founded by Epimenides 
(Lobon Argius ap. Diogen. Laért. 1, 112), but it appears from 
other authorities to have been more ancient. Thucyd. 1, 126. 
Plutarch. Solon, 12. 

™ Two of them were works of Scopas : the third was by Calos. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 13, Sylb. 

? The Eumenides were supposed to be daughters of the Earth. 
Hesiod. Theogon. 185. Istrus ap. Sch. Sophoc. C&d. Col. 42. 

*"Eort d& cai évroc rou wepePddov prijpa Oidixodog. 

4 ro éxt HadAadly. * rd éwt Acdguvig. 

M 
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and his sons: the Prytaneium', where instruments 
which had been the cause of death, either by acci- 
dent or in the hands of unknown murderers, were 
judged and condemned to be ejected from Attica’ : 
the Phreattys in the Peireeus, where those guilty 
of involuntary murders, and for which they had fled 
from Attica, pleaded their cause from a ship before 
judges on the adjacent shore *. 

Pausanias closes his description of the city by 
stating that near the Areiopagus a ship was exhi- 
bited, which had been made for the use of the 
Panathenaic procession ‘. 

Besides the objects which Pausanias has described 
or named, there are some others, the fame or im- 
portance of which were such, that we are surprised 
to find that he has omitted all notice of them. For 
example, in the midst of the Cerameicus was the 
Leocorium, or monument of the daughters of Leos, 
one of the most revered among the ancient monu- 
ments of Athens*®. The altar of the twelve gods in 
the Agora was not less celebrated °. 

' ro éy IIpuravely. 

* Demost. c. Aristocr, p. 645, Reiske. Aéschin. c. Ctesiph. 
p- 686. Pausan. Eliac. post. 11,2. Compare above, p. 148, 
n. 2. 

* For the Courts of Justice at Athens, see Julius Pollux 8, 120, 
and Meursius in Areopag. 11. 

* Tou dé ’Apelov xdyou xAnoior, delxrvrat vaic roinOeica Ec ray 
réyv Tavabnvalwy xourhy. 

* Thucyd. 1,20. 6,57. Schol.in 1,20. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 
3,19. lian Var. Hist. 12, 28. Strabo, p. 396. Hegesias, 
ibid. Demosth. c. Conon. p. 1258, Reiske. Phanodemus ap. 
Harpocrat. in Aewxdpewor. Meurs. Ceram. Gem. 17. The altar 


was first erected by Peisistratus, son of Hippias, and grandson of 
the great Peisistratus, when Archon, and who placed on it an 
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The quarter of Melite was noted for a temple of 
Hercules Alexicacus, containing a statue by Ageladas, 
the master of Phidias’, and for a temple of Diana 
Aristobula, built by Themistocles, in which the statue 
still remained, as it is mentioned by Plutarch, the con- 
temporary of Pausanias,—as well as for other build- 
ings. Among the Athenian edifices of later date, 
may be mentioned the Agrippeium, or theatre of 
Agrippa in the Inner Cerameicus*. In addition to 
these, Athens still retains evidence, in some of its 
ruins, of the incompleteness of the description of 
Pausanias; for example, in the Pnyx and the Horo- 
logiam of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. As to the gate of 
Hadrianopolis, it was probably not erected until after 
Pausanias, who makes no allusion to the city of 
Hadrian, had written his Attica, and perhaps not 
until the reign of Antoninus Pius, who completed 
the aqueduct of Hadrianopolis ’. 


inscription, which the People obliterated when they enlarged the 
altar. A distich, inscribed on another altar, erected by him in 
the Pythium, remained in the time of Thucydides. See above, 
p- 182, n. 2. 

* Herod. 6, 108. Thucyd. 6, 54. Xenoph. Hipparch. 8. 
Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 198, Reiske. Plutarch. Nic. 13. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Demosth. Adjacent to the altar of the Twelve Gods 
was an inclosure called the wrepioxoivtopa. Here votes of ex- 
ostracism were taken, and 6000 dcrpaxa were required to con- 
demn a citizen to exile. Plutarch. Aristid. 7. J. Poll. 8, 20. 
Etym. M. in éboorpaxtopsc. Sch. Aristoph. Eq. 

” Hesych. in ‘ExpeXirnc. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504. Tzetz. 
Chil. 8, 192. 

* Philost. Sophist. 2, 5,§ 3. 2, 8, § 2. 

* Spon, Voyage, &c. IT. p. 99. 

For a summary of the less noted buildings, monuments, and 
places, with the authorities referring to them, see Appendix bs 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Positions and existing Monuments of Ancient 
Athens, as to the identity of which there can be 
little or no doubt. 


THE features of Athenian topography, which ancient 
history and local evidence concur in determining with 
the greatest certainty, are its rivers, the Ilissus and 
Cephissus; the Acropolis, with its three principal 
buildings, namely, the Propylea, Parthenon, and 
Erechtheium ; the hills, Areiopagus and Museium; 
the temples of Theseus and of Jupiter Olympius; 
the fountains Clepsydra and Enneacrunus ; the three 
places of public assembly, called the Pnyx, the 
Dionysiac Theatre, and the Odeium of Regilla; the 
Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes ; the Stadium ; 
the Academy; and two of the works of Hadrian, 
namely, the gate leading into the quarter around the 
Olympieium, which assumed the name of Hadriano- 
polis, and the aqueduct, which the emperor com- 
menced, but left to his successor to complete. 

It cannot be necessary to offer any proofs of iden- 
tity as to the two rivers, or as to the Acropolis and 
its three buildings, in the present state of our know- 
ledge of the topography of Athens. Several of the 
other monuments or natural objects having, at no 
distant period of time, been mistaken by travellers 
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who have visited or described Athens, it may be right 
to offer a few remarks upon them, as they involve 
considerations which may facilitate a determination 
of some more disputable localities, without which 
it is impossible to trace the description of Pausanias 
amidst the existing ruins of Athens. 

The identity of the Areiopagus with that rocky Areio- 
height which is separated only from the western end *®™* 
of the Acropolis by a hollow, forming a commu- 
nication between the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the ancient site, is found in the words of 
Pausanias, indicating that proximity’; in the remark 
of Herodotus, that it was a height over-against the 
Acropolis, from whence the Persians assailed the 
western end of the Acropolis’?; and in the lines of 
#achylus, who refers to it in similar terms as the 
position of the camp of the Amazones, when they 
attacked the fortress of Theseus*. Nor ought we to 
neglect the strong traditional evidence afforded by 
the church of Dionysius the Areopagite, of which the 
ruins were seen by Wheler and Spon at the foot of 
the height on the north-eastern side ‘. 


' Attic. 28,4. See above, p. 159, n. 5. 

? Oi dé Mépoac ifdpevor éxi row xaravyriov rig axpoxudoc 6y6or, 
rov ’A@nrvaiot cadéover 'Apniov xayor, érodtdpxeov Tpowoy rotdvoe. 
Herodot. 8, 52. 

: Mayor &”Apewy, rov 5 ’Apaldver Edpay, 

Lunvac 8° Er’ HBr Onoéwe xara gOovoy 
ZrparnAaroveat’ kal wédey vedxroAuy 

Thy & ibixvpyoyr avrexipywoay rére 

"Apet & EBvoy, EvOev éor’ Exwvupoc 

Tlérpa, xayoc r’ “ Apetoc.—Eschy]. Eumenid. 689. 

‘ Compare Wheler’s Travels, p. 384; Spon, Voyage, &c. II. 
p- 116; Stuart, Ant. of Ath. IT. p. v1, 


Museium. 


Theseium. 
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The Museium is described by Pausanias as a hill 
opposite to the Acropolis, and included within the 
ancient circuit of the city-wall, where the poet Museus 
had been buried ', and where, in latter times, a monu- 
ment had been erected to a certain Syrian, whose 
name Pausanias has not stated*. By the first part 
of this description, we are at once directed to that 
height, which, separated by a valley from the 
south-western side of the Acropolis, almost equals 
it in altitude: and where we not only find foun- 
dations of the city-walls crossing the summit of that 
hill, but just within the walls an ancient structure ; 
some inscriptions upon which prove it to have been 
the monument of Philopappus, a grandson of An- 
tiochus, the fourth and last king of Commagene, 
who, having been deposed by Vespasian, went to 
Rome with his two sons, Epiphanes and Callinicus *. 
Epiphanes, it appears, was father of the Philopappus 
to whom this monument was erected, and who had 
become an Attic citizen of the demus Besa‘. This, 
it is evident, is the Syrian to whom Pausanias alluded. 

The identity of the temple of Theseus may be 
presumed, from the magnitude of the existing 
building, and from its situation ; the former being in 
accordance with ancient testimony, as to the respect 


? Diogenes Laértius says (1, 3) that Museus died at Phale- 
rum, and has preserved his epitaph. 

?"Eore dé évrog rov mepyBddov apyaiov ro Movaeioy, ax’ &yriuxpy 
ric axporéXewe Adgoc, EvOa Movoaioy goew xai axo8avorra ynpat 
Tagijvar Aéyovar’ torepoy dé prijpa abrdOe dvdpt gxodounOn Dupe. 
Pausan. Attic. 25, 6. 

* a.D. 72. Sueton. in Vespas. 8. Joseph. de Bell. Jad. 7, 7. 

* For some further remarks on the monument of Philopappus, 
see Appendix VIII. 
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paid by the Athenians to the memory of Theseus, 
and the importance of his temple'; the latter 
agreeing with that which may be understood from a 
general consideration of the narrative of Pausanias 
as to the situation of the Theseium. But the best 
proof is to be found in some of the remaining sculp- 
tures of the building itself. The ten metopes of the 
eastern front, together with the four adjoining me- 
topes of either flank, are adorned with figures in 
high relief, which represent the labours of Hercules 
and Theseus; the union of whose worship at Athens, 
in consequence of the gratitude of Theseus towards 
Hercules, is well known’. 

We are equally well assured that the cluster of Olympi 
lofty columns of Pentelic marble at the south-eastern Hadriano- 
end of the ancient site near the Ilissus, are the re- pol 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. Their vast 
proportions, exceeding those of any other building at 
Athens, would alone have been a presumption, almost 
amounting to a proof, that they belonged to that 
temple, which was the greatest ever undertaken in 
honour of the supreme deity of the Greeks *, and one 
of the four most renowned.examples of architecture 
in marble‘, even if Thucydides had not pointed to 
this side of the city as the position of the Olym- 


* Hegesias ap. Strab. p. 396, and Strabo himself in the same 
place. Plutarch. de exil. 17. Meurs. Athen. Attic. 1, 6. 

* Euripid. Herc. fur. 618, 1145, &c. Philochorus ap. Plutarch. 
Thes.85. For further remarks on the Theseium, see Appendix 
1X. 

* Jovis Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris inchoatum 
pro magnitudine dei. Liv. 41, 20. 

‘ The three others were the temples of Ephesus, Branchide, 
and Eleusis. Vitruv. 7. in preef. 

11 
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pieium’, or if Vitruvius had not described it as a 
dipteron of the Corinthian order’; of which there 
was no other example at Athens, and which perfectly 
agrees with the plan derivable from the existing 
ruins. Nor is further confirmation wanting. Enough 
remains of the artificial platform on which the temple 
stood, to show that the sum of its four sides was 
about 2300 feet, a circuit nearly coinciding with the 
four stades which Pausanias attributes to the peri- 
bolus or inclosure of the temple. Again, the same 
author states that the peribolus was full of statues, 
raised by a great number of cities or individuals in 
honour of Hadrian®, and of these many of the in- 
scribed bases have been found upon the spot ‘. 
Lastly, two inscriptions on an ancient arch or gate, 
which adjoined the north-western angle of the peri- 
bolus, demonstrate that this was the quarter of 
Athens which received the name of Hadrianopolis ‘, 
chiefly because it contained the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, for the completion of which by Hadrian, 
after a succession of efforts by Athenians and foreign 
princes during 650 years, that emperor was com- 
plimented with the title of Olympius®. _ 


* Thucyd. 2, 15. See below, p. 173. n. 1. 

? Vitruv. 1. 1. 

* Pausan. Attic. 18, 6. See above, p. 180. 

“ Published by Spon, Wheler, Pococke, Stuart, and Chandler. 
See Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. from No. 821 to No. 346 incl. 

* See below, near the end of this Section. 

° The Athenians of Delus (of ’A@nvaiot of tv Ande, Boeckh, 
C. Ins. Gr. No. 2270) built an Olympieium in that island, and 
their town assumed the name of ai Néac ‘AOfvac ‘“Adpeavai. 
Phlegon. Trall. ap. Stephan. in ‘OAupxceiov. Remains of the 
town and of the temple still exist. For some further remarks on 
the Olympieium, see Appendix X. 
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The cavern sacred to Apollo and Pan is described ads 
by Herodotus as having been below the Acropolis’, Clepaydra. 
and by Pausanias as a little below the Propylea, near 
a spring of water’. We find, accordingly, the cavern, 
and adjacent to it the source, which in modern times 
has supplied an artificial fountain a little lower down 
the hill, from whence it was conveyed by an aque- 
duct to a mosque in the bazér. The spring was 
named Clepsydra, and more anciently Empedo, the 
former name having been derived from a supposed 
subterraneous communication with Phalerum’. It 
is described as having been in the Acropolis. This 
is explained by a flight of steps cut in the rock, which 
formed a communication to the fountain from the 
platform of the Acropolis, at the northern end of the 
Propyleea ‘. 


1 "A@nvaion. . . . ipicavro id ry *Axpowéds Havog iepdy. 
Herod. 6, 105. 
* See above, p. 159, n. 5. 
‘ KI. Sxov ro row Havoc caddy. 
MY, cai xic &O dyvn dir’ dy EXOoupu’ é¢ worey ; 
KI. xaéAXcora éhrov Aovoapévyn rp KAeodpg. 
Aristoph. Lysistrat. v. 910. 


wAnoioy rov Lavelov } KAePvepa. Schol. ibid. 


"Er rq ’Axpoxddec hy Kphyn i) Kinpidpa, xpdrepov "Euxedé Neyo- 
Hévn’ Exar dé rac pucec bxd yijv, dépovoa cic rov hadnpéwy Arpéva. 
Scho]. Arist. Lysist. 912. V. et Schol. Arist. Vesp. 853. 
Ay. 1694. Hesych. in KAefidpa, KAnbifsuroy, Iédw. The 
same spring had the reputation of swelling, like the Nile, at the 
beginning of the Etesian winds, and of falling at their termina- 
tion (Istrus ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1694); a peculiarity easily 
credible, as the cessation of the wind occurs at the end of August, 
the dryest season of the year. 

‘ It now appears (1837) that the fountain, which was imme- 


nus, 
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In further conformity with ancient evidence, we 
may remark, that in the cavern are two excavated 
ledges, on which we may suppose statues of the two 
deities to have stood, and that its sides are pierced 
with numerous niches and holes, for the reception 
and suspension of votive offerings; some of the nails 
which filled the holes have even been found im the 
cave. A statue of Pan, which is now in the public 
library at Cambridge, was discovered in a garden at 
no great distance below the cavern ; possibly the iden- 
tical figure, dedicated by Miltiades, when Pan was 
first associated in this cavern with Apollo for the ser- 
vices attributed to him at Marathon, and for which 
dedication Simonides wrote an epigram'. We find 
the position of the cave of Pan exactly represented 
on a coin of the British Museum’. 

Judging only from Pausanias, we might suppose 
that Enneacrunus was not far from the western 


diately below the cave of Pan in 1807, was not the real and 
ancient issue of the Clepsydra. Its present state is thus described 
by Mr. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 82:—‘The only 
access to this fountain is from the enclosed platform of the Acro- 
polis above it. The approach to it is at the north of the northern 
wing of the Propylea. Here we begin to descend a flight of 
forty-seven steps, cut in the rock, but partially cased with slabs 
of marble. The descent is arched over with brick, and opens 
out into a small subterraneous chapel, with niches cut in its sides. 
In the chapel is a well, surmounted with a peristomium of marble, 
below which is the water, now at the distance of about thirty 
feet.” 
Toy rpayorouy épé Lava roy ’Apxada, rov cara Midwy 
Toy per’ AOnvalwy cricaro Mariadne. 


Anthol. I. p. 131, Brunck. 
* See Plate I. fig. 1. 
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extremity of the Acropolis: for he mentions this 
fountain soon after having described the Stoa Basi- 
leus, which was in the inner Cerameicus, and reverts 
to the same stoa after having treated of the foun- 
tam together with some buildings near it. It might 
be naturally inferred, therefore, that Enneacrunus 
was in the inner Cerameicus, to the westward 
of the Acropolis, and not far from the Areiopagus. 
Wheler accordingly identified it with a fountain, 
which in his time issued from a structure of the 
usual Turkish form on the ridge which connects 
the Acropolis with the Areiopagus, and which may 
also be described as a hollow separating them. 
Stuart traced this spring to the foot of the lower 
battery in front of the Propylea, from whence, 
when not diverted, it naturally flows to join the 
rivulet originating in the source near the grotto of 
Pan *. 

The consequence of this position of Enneacrunus 
would be, that the most ancient Odeium, as well as 
the temples of Ceres and Proserpine, of Triptolemus 
and of Eucleia, all which Pausanias places near 
Enneacrunus,are to be looked for towards the western 
end of the Acropolis; and the supposition has this 
great convenience, that the description of Pausanias 
then becomes locally continuous: instead of which, 
if Enneacrunus be placed at the south-eastern 
extremity of Athens, we are under the neces- 


" Wheler, p. 383. Stuart, II.p.v. In the time of Stuart, the 
Turkish fountain no longer flowed, and the water was conveyed 
by pipes to a mosque in the bazar. 
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sity of admitting that the writer leaps over half 
the diameter of the city without notice, and with- 
out mention of any intermediate object. There 
cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt, that 
Enneacrunus was really at the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the city. 

Herodotus relates, on the authority of Athenian 
traditions, that the Pelasgi, to whom lands had been 
assigned at.the foot of Hymettus, as a reward for 
having fortified the Acropolis, were afterwards ex- 
pelled from thence, because, among other offences, 
they ill-treated the sons and daughters of the Athe- 
nians when the latter were sent (there being at that 
time no servants in Greece) to draw water from 
Enneacrunus'. The fountain, therefore, was on the 
side of Athens towards Hymettus, a position con- 
firmed by Thucydides, who thus describes Athens as 
it existed before the time of Theseus, and when it 
was only one of twelve townships into which Attica 
was then divided. 

“The city (says the historian) then consisted of 
that which is now the citadel, together with that 
portion of the present city which lies below it 
towards the south. A proof of this fact is afforded 
by the temples of the gods; for some of these are in 


1 ‘Oe &€ abrod 'AOnvaior Aéyouvot, Ccxaiwe teddoat’ carounpé- 
vouc yap rovg Ilehagyovc ixd rp 'Yunoog, évOcbrev dppewpévove, 
adccéey rade’ goirgy yap alei rac opertpac Ovyarépac re cal rove 
waidag ix’ tdwp éxt rjy 'Evvedxpovvoy’ ob yap elvat rovroy rov 
xpévorw agict cw obde rotor HAXNowwe “ENAnoc oixérac’ Skwe dé 
EXGorew abrat, rove MeAacyovc vxd bBpide re cai cdcywping BiaoBai 
ogeac. Herodot. 6, 137. 
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the citadel, and in the other situation are those 
of Jupiter Olympius, of Apollo Pythius, of the 
Earth, and that of Bacchus in the marshes, at which 
the more ancient Dionysiac festival is celebrated on 
the twelfth of the month Anthesterion; a custom 
still observed by the Tonians, who are descended 
from the Athenians. There are other ancient sanc- 
tuaries in the same quarter, as well as the fountain, 
which, from having been fitted with nine pipes by 
the tyrants [the Peisistratide], is called Enneacru- 
nus, but which, when the natural sources were open 
to view, was named Callirrhoé: this spring, being 
near the sanctuaries, was resorted to for all the most 
important offices of religion, and still continues to be 
employed by women prior to their nuptials, as well 
as for other sacred purposes in the temples. It is in 
memory of this ancient condition of the city, that 
the Acropolis is even to this day called Polis by the 
Athenians '.” 


14 dxpéxokic } viv ovoa xédiuc hy, cal ro dx’ abriy xpoc 
véroy padvora rerpapipevoy® rexphptov O€* ra yap iepa év abry ry 
axpowédex cai dAdwy Dewy éort, kal ra Ew wxpoc rovro TO pépoc Tijc 
rédkewe padrov tdpura, ré re rev Adc rov ‘Odvpxiov, cai ro 
HvOtor, cal ro riic Tijc, wat ro év Aluvace Atovioov, § ra apxacd- 
repa Avovvora ry Owodexary wouirac éy pnvi’AvOecrepiart, Wowep 
cal ot ax’ ’AOnvaiwy “Iwveg Ere cai viv voplZoverv. tdpurac dé cad 
Gla icpa Gpyaia rabry. cal rq xphyy ry viv pev, rev rupavvey 
ovrw oxevacdyrey, Evveaxpovvy Kadoupéry, ro é wadar gaveper 
tev xpyav ovowy, Kadrdytppdy avopacpéry, éxelvy re éyyvc oven, 
a theiorov Glia éxpwrro. cat viv ire axo rov apyxalov xpd re 
yopuesy cal é¢ GdAa roy iepev vopiferac te Doar ypijobac 
kahgirac dé dca my wadawy ravry Karoiknow Kal } dxpdwodc 
Héxpe rode Ere ix’ AOnvaiwy ddtc. Thucyd. 2, 15. 
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To the concurring testimony of the two great his- 
torians may be added that of some other writers, 
who, though less direct in their testimony, or of a 
later date and inferior authority, furnish a strong 
corroboration of the fact in question. Tarantinus is 
cited by Hierocles in the Preface to his Hippiatrics, 
as asserting, that when the Athenians were building 
the temple of Jupiter near Enneacrunus, they 
ordered all the beasts of burden in Attica to be 
brought to the city '. There was no temple of Jupiter 
at Athens of any celebrity, except that of Jupiter 
Olympius, and its remains are found near the 
source of water at the south-eastern extremity of 
the site of Athens. 

In an ancient lexicon we find Enneacrunus or 
Callirrhoé described as near the Ilissus*: which fact 
Cratinus seems also to have had in view, when, ridi- 
culing some contemporary, the comic poet exclaims, 
“O king Apollo, how the sources and torrents of 
his words resound ! his mouth is a fountain of twelve 
pipes; his throat an Ilissus: unless some one will 
close his mouth, he will deluge every thing with 
his poems *.” 


‘ Tapavrivog dé icropet roy rov Awe yndy xaracxevalovrac 
"AOnvalove "Evveaxpovvov wAnoloy eloedabivar Ymgloacbar ra éx 
titc ‘Arrucigc ele ro doru levyn dxayra. 

* "Evvedxpovyoc, xphyn "AOhynot wapa roy ‘Theoody, if) xpdrepov 
KahAcpién toxey. Etym. Mag. in "Evvedxpovvoc. 


>“Avat “Anodoy, rey éxey rey pevparey 
Kavayser ryyai dwdexaxpovvory ordua. 
Trtoods gv gdpvyyt. Tl ay ctroupi oo; 
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If not in precise, at least in sufficient, conformity 
with these testimonies, we find, not far below the 
south-eastern angle of the peribolus of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, a small stream of water issuing 
from the foot of a ridge of rock, which here crosses 
the bed of the Ilissus; so that, in times of rain, the 
spring is enveloped in a small cascade of the river 
falling over the rock ; but which, when the bed is in its 
ordinary state, that is to say, dry, or nearly so, forms 
a pool, which is permanent in the midst of summer, 
and is resorted to by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
part of Athens, as the only place furnishing potable 
water’. The spring is still called, as well as 


Ei ph yap éxBooet ric abrov ro ordua, 
“Arayra ravra caraxdioe Trohpacty. 


Cratin. in Ilvrivn, ap. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 523; ap. Suid. in 
"AdéAca, Awdexdxpovyoy oréua; ap. Tzet. Ch. 8, 184. 

On the strength of this passage Suidas seems to have sup- 
posed that Enneacrunus was sometimes called Dodecacrunus: it 
is more probable, however, that the poet amplified for the sake 
of comic effect, and because fountains of twelve pipes were not 
uncommon among the Greeks, as the word indicates. 

' This pool, which seems to be supplied from subterraneous 
vems on both sides of the torrent-bed, would be more copious, 
but for a canal which commences near it, and is carried below 
the bed of the Jlissus to Vuné, a small village a mile from 
the city on the road to Peirseeus ; where the water is received 
into a cistern, supplies a fountain on the high road, and waters 
gardens. The canal exactly resembles those which were in use 
among the Greeks before the introduction of Roman aqueducts ; 
being a channel about three feet square, cut in the solid rock. It 
is probably, therefore, an ancient work. A fountain or two on the 
road from the Peirzeeus to Athens was an object of the first neces- 
sity. One of these seems to be particularly alluded to by Marinus, 
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the river itself, Kallirrhéi [KaAX:ppon]. There 
cannot, therefore, be any question of the identity, 
although both fountain and river seem anciently to 
have been better supplied with water than they are 
now ; a change, which has occurred in other parts of 
Greece besides Attica, in consequence perhaps of a 
diminished vegetation on the mountains. 

In the year 1676, when Spon and Wheler visited 
Athens, the name Kallirrhdi was applied to a few 
houses, which had disappeared seventy-five years 
afterwards, when Stuart arrived at Athens. In the 
time of Wheler there were two Turkish fountains; 
from one of which the water of Callirrhoé still 
issued, while the other was dry. This latter cir- 
cumstance shows that a change was taking place in 
the course and discharge of this vein of water; and 
may account for the fact, that the source, which in 
early times may have been above the right bank of 
the Ilissus, immediately on the outside of the walls, 
as Herodotus seems to indicate, (possibly near one of 
the gates, such having been a common situation for 
a fountain, ag many existing ruins in Greece demon- 
strate,) has at length removed its issue into the bed 
of the Ilissus itself. And such a change is the more 
conceivable, as the Ilissus being a torrent, which 
occasionally, though rarely, brings down a great body 
of water, cannot but operate frequent changes in the 
surface of the soil on its banks. Or, even without 
adverting to the effects of the torrent, it is obvious 
that the elevation of soil which occurs in all cities, 


a writer of the fifth century of our era, as the site of the monu- 
ment of Socrates. (Marin. Vit. Procli, 10.) 
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particularly in their lower grounds, and which has 
certainly taken place in a remarkable degree at 
Athens, may very possibly have caused an alteration 
in the course and issues of the fountain Callirrhoe. 

That Exnneacrunus, or the ancient Callirrhoé, was 
a separate vein of water, and not an artificial deriva- 
tion from the Ilissus, was proved by an excavation 
which the primates of Athens made about the year 
1804, at the pool above mentioned, when a brisk 
stream of water made its appearance, evidently dis- 
tinct from the Ilissus, and having a course from the 
northward into the above-mentioned pool of water. 
In fact, the Ilissus receives several subterraneous 
veins of water from Hymettus and Anchesmus: 
these form pools in the dry bed of the torrent, which 
are resorted to by the Athenian women for the wash- 
ing of linen. 

When Pausanias said of Enneacrunus, that al- 
though “ there were wells in every part of Athens, 
this was the only source of water',” he manifestly 
alluded to the kind of water most esteemed for 
drinking, and which, in all parts of uhe city distant 
from Enneacrunus, the Athenians derived from wells, 
in which respect they are in the same state in the pre- 
sent day, as they were in the time of Vitruvius’; 


' See above, p. 119, n. 3. 

* Aque enim species est, qua cum habeat non satis perlucidas 
Yenas, spuma uti flos natat in summo, colore similis vitri pur- 
purei. Hee maxime consideratur Athenis: ibi enim ex hujus- 
modi locis et fontibus et in Asty et ad portum Peirseeum, ducti 
sunt salientes, e quibus bibit nemo propter eam causam, sed 
lavationibus et aliis rebus utuntur; bibunt autem ex puteis, et 
ita vitant eorum vitia. Vitruv. 8, 3. 

N 


Pnyx. 
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Pausanias himself describes two other sources, one 
at the cavern which was sacred to Apollo and Pan, 
another in the temple of A‘sculapius: the former of 
these still exists near the cavern of Apollo and Pan; 
the latter, which was commonly known to the 
ancients as the fountain of A‘sculapius', is evidently 
the same noticed by Wheler, and which, when left 
to nature, has a northerly course, as Stuart has 
marked it in his plan, in which direction it joins the 
stream from the grotto of Pan. But the water of 
these sources is not esteemed for drinking. Issuing 
from the hill of the Acropolis, they partake appa- 
rently of the same impregnation which gave saltness 
to the well formerly existing in the Erechtheium, and 
they were both probably among those saline sources 
which Vitruvius describes as having existed at Athens 
and Peirzeus, and as having been used for washing 
and other domestic purposes. It is remarkable that 
Wheler describes the water of the Turkish fountain, 
which existed in his time near the western extre- 
mity of the Acropolis, as having been employed 
for similar purposes by the Turks of the citadel, 
“because it was not fit for drinking’;” a fact, 
which might have suggested to him that it could 
not have been the ancient Enneacrunus, as he 
supposed. 

This earliest place of assembly of the People of 
Athens in its legislative character, and which con- 
tinued to serve the same purpose in the time of 


' Pausan. Attic. 21, 7. 
? Wheler’s Travels, p. 383. 
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Demosthenes ', is indicated by the description of it 
which may be gathered from ancient writers. It 
was in a rocky situation * over-against the Areio- 
pagus ", in view of the Propylea‘, and at no great 


' Aristoph. Acharn. 20. Vesp. 31. Eq. 165. 746. 748. 1106. 
1134. Pa. 679. Concion. 243. 281. 283. 384. Thesm. 665. 
iay 6 & worte (crepavoi), év vvct év r7 éxxAnoig. Pseph. ap. De- 
mosth. de Cor. p. 244, Reiske. Eum locum, ubi Demosthenes et 
#schines inter se decertare soliti sunt. Cic. de Fin. 5,2. The 
importance of the Pnyx is well shown by Aristophanes in 
‘The Knights,’ where Demosthenes promises the sausage-seller 
that he shall be master of every thing at Athens, xa rijc dyopac, 
cai rey Acer, kal rjc Hvucdc. Eq. 165. 

7 camo rey werpay dvywley rovc pdpove OuvvocKkorey. 

Aristoph. Eq. 313. 
int ratoe werpaic ob gpovrife oxAfpwe oe xaOhperoy obrwe 
(Ajpoy sc.) Ibid. 780. 

> Mercury says to Justice in the bis accusatus of Lucian, (9) 

ait} évravOa xov éxi rov mdyov (’Apelov) xad@noo, riv Ivica 
opeoa. 
‘TportAaa ravra’ AnpooBérync év Didurmeoig’ divarar peéy 
cexreeac A€yeoOar, dre dpwpéywy rev LporvAaiwy axd rijc 
Iyvxcéc. Harpocr.inv. The words I[poxvAua ratra are not 
found in any of the Philippics, but they appear to have been 
often used by Demosthenes. In the speech against Androtion, 
porvAaca ravra, 6 IlapOevwy, croul, vewooixoe occurs twice 
(p. 597. 617), and again in that ep! cvvratewc, which, though it 
may not be genuine, equally proves that this was a favourite 
appeal of the orator. Aristides the Sophist refers to them (Art. 
Orat. 1. II. p. 452, Jebb), but the most remarkable allusion to 
this practice of Demosthenes is by his rival Aeschines: 'Avcord- 
pevor ot phropec axosdexey cic ra TporvAaa rij¢ ’“AxpordAewe 
kAzvoy hdc «al rij¢ gy Ladaplve mpoc rdv Wépony vavpaxiac 
pepvijcOa (de f. leg. p. 253, Reiske). From these words we 
may infer that the scene of the battle of Salamis was not visible 
from the place of assembly. 


N 2 
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distance from the Museiam'. It was constructed 
not with the elaborate commodiousness of a theatre, 
but with the simplicity of ancient times’, and it had 
a PBnua or pulpit of stone’ turned from the sea 
towards the interior country ‘. 

All these data accord so exactly with the remains 
of a singular and apparently very ancient construc- 
tion * still existing on the height to the north of 
the Museium, and to the west of the Areiopagus, 
that we are surprised there should ever have been a 
difference of opinion as to those remains®. Yet Spon 


+ Ob yap ay év Gore xareorpowédevoay, ode ry paxny 
ouvappar ty ype wept riv Uvixa cai ro Movoetov. Plutarch. 
Thes. 27. 

> TIvut dé hy xwpiov xpog ry axpoxokw Kareaxevacpévor 
Kara ry wadaay aaxddrnra, ovK sic Oedrpov xodurpaypoovrny’ 
avOic d€ ra pev ddda éy re Acorvowucg Oedrpy, podvac 2 
rac dpyapeolag éy ry Tvuci. J. Poll. 8, 182. xpoc my 
a&xpoxokty is obviously an inaccuracy. In later times the 
only election in the Poyx was that of the Strategus. Hesych. 
in Ivvé. 

> “Oorte xparet viv rov ALBov rov év Tyuci, Aristoph. Pa. 
679. ...+ AOy d€ ry Bnpare rg év rq Dyvei, Schol. ibid. 
It is often alluded to by the poet as 6 AiOoc,  wérpa. Acharn. 
6838. Eq. 751. Pa. 679. Eccl. 87. 

* Plutarch. Themist. 19. See p. 182, n. 1. 

* J. Pollux designates the Pnyx as a ywplor: a Scholiast 
(Aristoph. Eq. 746) as the romo¢ év g rd xadaov éxxdnolalor, 
and Cicero as a locus, all showing the want of a specific term for 
such a construction. 

* We may remark in confirmation of the identity of the Pnyx, 
that on a part of the rock of the adjacent height to the north- 
ward, are inscribed the words icpdy Nupgarc Anpooiate, the 
epithet showing the vicinity of the place of meeting of the Ajpoc- 
—Note of 1837. 








—_ 
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took them for the Areiopagus ’, Wheler was in doubt 
whether they belonged to the Areiopagus or Odeium ’, 
and Stuart has given a plan and section of them as of 
the theatre of Regilla*; thus mistaking the most 
ancient of the Athenian constructions for one of 
the most modern. 

Stuart opposes to the opinion of Chandler, who 
first demonstrated the identity of this monument, 
now generally acknowledged to be the Pnyx, that 
Lucian, in his ds accusatus, places Justice on the 
Areiopagus, looking westward towards Pnyx, at the 
same time that she beholds Pan approaching, whose 
abode was in the grotto under the Acropolis, exactly 
in the opposite direction; and that Plutarch states 
the bema to have been turned so as to look 
towards the sea, which is the reverse of what we 
now find it to be. To the first of these objections 
we may reply, that Pan is supposed to be very near 
to Justice when he is perceived by her; for he 
immediately begins conversing with her. He per- 
ceived her from his grotto in the rocks below the 
Propylea, as she was sitting upon the Areiopagus, 
advanced to meet her, and arrived just as Mercury 
was setting off to the Acropolis“. As to the other 


* Spon, Voyage, &c. If. p. 116. 

> Wheler’s Travels, p. 882. 

* Stuart’s Ant. of Ath. III. p. 51. 

* AIKH. Mya xporepoy dxédOnc, 3 ‘Eppij, apiv cixety doric 
ovrog 6 xpoowwy Loriy, & Kepacgpopoc, 6 Tijv ovptyya, O Adatog Ex 
Tow oxehoivy. 

‘EPMHS. Ti gnc, dyvoeic rov Ilava, rwv Atcovvoou Oeparorrwy 
roy Baxyexeraroy ; ovroc pxee piv ro xpdoBev dva ra HapBenov’ 
tro dé rov Aaridoc éxixAovy cai rv Mapadwrade rw Bapfapwyr 
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objection, Plutarch states indeed, that the bema of 
the Pnyx had been so placed as to command a view 
of the sea, but he adds, that its direction had been 
reversed by the Thirty Tyrants, because nautical 
affairs supported democracy, and agriculture was 
favourable to the oligarchy '. With reference there- 
fore to the identity of the Pnyx, we may be satisfied 
with finding the bema formed as the last recorded 
change had left it, and still more with finding that 
it commands a view of the Propylea, as when De- 
mosthenes, in uttering the words [IporiAaa ravra, 
pointed to that building. In fact, there is a 
great difficulty in understanding how the bema, 
supposing the Pnyx to have always occupied the 
present position, could ever have commanded a 
view of the sea; for the rocks behind the bema are 
higher than any part of the Pnyx, and immediately 
behind them were the walls of the Asty, excluding 
the sight of the sea from every part of the height 
within them. Or supposing the words of Plutarch to 
imply, not that the facing of the bema towards the 


dxéBactw ixey Gxdnroc roic 'AOnvaiotc cippayog xa ro ax 
éxelvou, ry bro ry dxpowddet oxhdvyya rabrny axodaPdperos, 
oiket puxpor txo rov Tehacycov, é¢ ro peroudy ouvredey cat 
viv, we TO elxdc, lowy éx yerrdywy xpdcetor Sekwoopevoc. 

TIAN. Xaipere & ‘Eppy cad Alen. 

Lucian. bis accus. 9. 

* Oepeoroxrfjc «1.26. & cal roy djpov nitnoe xara rey 
 dpiorwy, cal Opdoovcg évéxAngev, ele vavracg cal KeXevorac, Kai 
kuBepynrac ric Suvdpewc dgucopévyc. Awd cal ro Pipa ro év 
Llvuxi, xexoinpévoy dor’ axoBréney xpoc tiv Oddaccay, dorepoy 
ot Tptaxovra mpdc rv xapay axpéorpeiay, oldpevoe ry prey xara 
Oadarray dpxry, yéveory elvac Snpoxpariac, cdeyapyig & Frrov 
évoxepalvety rouc yewpyovwrrac. Plutarch. Themist. 19. 
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sea had been an innovation of Themistocles, which 
the Thirty reversed, but that it was the original 
mode of construction unaltered until the time of the 
Thirty, there would be this strong objection to the 
supposition, namely, that the bema was in that case 
turned away from the Agora, and its other build- 
ings; and that the transient authority of an unpo- 
pular usurpation had effected an important and 
permanent change on one of the most ancient of 
the public constructions. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, there is some reason to believe that Plutarch in 
this instance, as in some others, has been tempted to 
repeat a story, which, although current at Athens, 
hed no foundation in truth '. 

The Dionysiac theatre, or theatre of Bacchus, is 
another point of Athenian topography upon which 
there can be no doubt, and its position is of such 
consequence, that a mistake in regard to it led Stuart 
to several erroneous conclusions on the topography of 
the city. He supposed that the theatre, the ruins of 
which are seen under the south-western corner of the 
Acropolis, was the Dionysiac theatre, and that the 
building, of which the form only, together with some 
vestiges of one of the wings, are traced near the 
south-eastern angle, was the Odeium of Pericles; in 
which opinion, one is surprised he should have 
imagined that a-building, so entirely of the con- 
straction of Roman times as the former, could have 
been the theatre where the works of A’schylus and 
his followers in the drama were first represented, 
and equally so that he should have conceived that 


' For some further remarks on the Pnyx, see Appendix XI. 


Dionysiac 
Theatre. 
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so large an edifice as the latter could ever have been 
covered by a pointed wooden roof, such as that of the 
tent-shaped building of Pericles’. 

We might indeed apply the situation of the Dio- 
nysiac theatre, as described by two writers of the 
first and second centuries of our era, to either of 
those ruins?, but there is other evidence which it 
would be impossible to reconcile with the theatre at 
the south-western angle of the Acropolis: and accord- 
ingly that theatre is now generally admitted to have 
been neither the Dionysiac theatre nor the Odeium 
of Pericles, but the Odeium of Herodes, the Diony- 
siac theatre having been that of which vestiges are 
seen near the south-eastern angle’. Like many 


* See Pausan. Attic. 20, 3, and page 138, note 3. 

7 "AOnvaion dé év rp Oearpy Oewrrat rhy cady ravrny Geary 
bx’ abray riv axpoxokty, od rov Atdyvooy éxt rv dopxnotpay 
dturtBéaoty. Dion. Chrysostom. Or. Rhod. p. 347, Morell. 
The @éa, to which the orator alludes, are the exhibitions of 
the theatre. He then contrasts its situation with that of a 
Corinthian place of spectacle, “‘ inconveniently placed in the 
bed of a torrent on the outside of the city, in a place unfit 
even for the sepulture of freemen.” A small amphitheatre still 
exists at Corinth, on the outside of the ancient walls (a position 
usually occupied by sepulchres), and near the left bank of the 
torrent which separates the Acrocorinthus from the heights to the 
eastward. Philostratus (de v. Apollon. Tyan. 4, 22) seems to 
mark the vicinity of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens to the Acro- 
polis still more strongly by the words éwi rj dxpordAc: in fact, 
as the middle of it has been excavated out of the rock, it may 
be called a part of the Acropolis. 

* Chandler was the first who gave his opinion that these re- 
mains belonged to the theatre of Bacchus. Barthélemy followed 
him in the Voyage du Jeune Anacharais, where, speaking of the 
choragic monuments found in the vicinity of this theatre, he justly 
remarks, ‘ I] convenait que les trophées fussent élevées auprés 
du champ de bataille.” Jeune Anach. II.12. But some later 
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other theatres in Greece, the middle of it was exca- 
vated on the side of the hill, and its extremities were 
supported by solid piers of masonry. 

The strongest proof that these remains belong to 
the theatre of Bacchus is to be found in the choragic 
monuments still existing in that part of the site of 
Athens. Upon some of these are seen vestiges of 
the tripods well known to have been the usual prizes 
of the leaders of the victorious chori', in the contests 
of music and poetry decided in the Dionysiac theatre’, 
and to have been often dedicated in the sacred inclo- 
sure of Bacchus*, of which the theatre was a part. 


authors have still adhered to the opinion of Stuart. See Deux 
Mémoires, par Visconti, London, Murray, 1816, p. 122, 127; 
Memoirs on Turkey, edited by Walpole, p. 546. 

* Platarch. Arist. 1. Themist. 5. Nic. 3. Lys. defens. 
largit. p. 698, Reiske. J. Poll. 8,30. Athen. 2, 2(6). Plutarch 
has preserved the inscriptions of the choragic dedications of Aris- 
teides and Themistocles, expressed exactly in the same form as 
many others which have been found at Athens. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. Nos. 211, 212, and from 215 to 227 incl. 

> Toy d€ dyorwy, of pey yupyucoi, olde Kadovpevor oxnvicol, 
GvopaoGeizey Sy Acovvctaxol re cai povorxoi, &c. Xwola dé roy perv 
eraceoy, rey de Béarpoy. J. Poll. 3, 30. 

> 2... wlene avabhjpara yopnymoug rpixodac év Atoviaov 
car®uxey. Plutarch. Arist. 1. 

~ 2» « © T0ig yopnyKoic rpixooww UmoKelpevog ey Awovicou 
véiwe’ tvicnoe yap rod\Aakic xophynoac. Plutarch. Nic. 3. Whence 
it appears that Nicias built a temple to support his tripods. 

. « Kal ro vixynrhpwy év Acovucov rpixovc, Athen. 2, 2 (6). 

zy Awyveov seems to have been the common expression for 

in the sacred tclosure of Bacchus. Thus also Thucydides says, 

ro ¢y Acuvaic Avovicov, and 4} év Acovicoy éxxAnoia. The theatre 

in like manner was called ro éy Awvvoou Oéarpoy, or the Diony- 
siac theatre. See above, p. 137, n. 3. 

Andocides also, according to the biographer of the ten rheto- 
ricians, yruhoac aveOnxe rpixoda ég’ iyAov avyriKpuc rou xwprvod 
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We not only find the cavern at the summit of the 
theatre in the rocks of the Acropolis, described by 
Pausanias'; but we observe also its choragic inscrip- 
tion, and the embellishments of architecture, by 
which the cavern was converted by Thrasyllus, a vic- 
torious choregus, into a small temple, like those 
erected by Nicias and Lysicrates*. The only point 
wherein the description of Pausanias appears deficient 
is, that it mentions a tripod above the cavern, without 
taking any notice of the statue of Bacchus, formerly 
seated upon the entablature of the small temple, and 
now in the British Museum. It is to be observed, 
however, that there are holes in the lap of that statue 
which indicate the position of a tripod, and that the 
custom of supporting tripods by statues was not un- 
common’*. The statue was placed between two other 
choragic monuments, and just below two columns, 
formed with triangular capitals, for the support of 
tripods. 

At no great distance from the same spot, to the 


Zedivov, where é¢’ ifnAovd seems to allude to the rocks above the 
theatre, where many vestiges of these monuments are seen. The 
mwpivoc DéAcvog may perhaps have been a rwptvoc Leipiy, erected 
on the monument of a dramatic poet, possibly Sophocles himself, 
whose tomb was surmounted with a Siren. May not Pausanias 
(in Attic. 21, 1) have alluded to this monument of Sophocles, 
without naming it, in his story of the dream of Lysander, and his 
remarks on the Seiren as the symbol of a favourite of the Muses? 
As connected with this question, see Vit. X. Rhet. in Isocrat. 
and the Greek life of Sophocles. 

"Ev d& ry xopugy rov Oearpov oxndatdy éorw év raic xérpatc 
vxo rhv axporokry. Pausan. Attic. 21, 5. 

? For the monuments of Thrasyllus and Lysicrates, see Stuart's 
Antiq. of Athens, I. 4. 

> Pausan. Attic. 18, 8. Lacon. 18,5. Messen. 14, 2. 


~~ 
“ey, . 
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eastward, is the beautiful little temple built by Lysi- 
crates, in honour of the victory of his chorus, with a 
roof, rising to a triangular apex, for the support of 
his prize tripod. It appears to have been one of those 
temples which are mentioned by Pausanias as stand- 
ing in the street or district called Tripodes, between 
the Prytaneium and the sacred inclosure of Bacchus. 
When the connexion, therefore, between the choragic 
monuments and the Dionysiac theatre are considered 
on the one hand, and on the other the extreme diff- 
culty of supposing that the quarter in which stands 
the monument of Lysicrates could have had any 
connexion with the theatre at the south-western end 
of the Acropolis, it can hardly be maintained that the 
latter was the theatre of Bacchus, or any longer ques- 
tioned that the site of the Dionysiac theatre is indi- 
eated by the hollow, and a few other remains, which 
are observable at the south-eastern end of the Acro- 
polis. 

We have a strong confirmation of the identity 
of these remains in an ancient coin of Athens’. 
This curious medal represents the great Athenian 
theatre viewed from below. Its proscenium and 
cavea are distinctly seen: its gradation of seats, in- 
terrupted by one diazoma, or lateral corridor of com- 
munication; and even the cunei, or separations, 
formed by the radiating steps which led upwards 
from the orchestra. Above the theatre rises the 
wall of the Acropolis, anciently called Notium ; 
over the centre of which is seen the Parthenon, and 
to the left of it the Propylea. The magnificent 


" Belonging to the Payne Knight collection in the British 
Museum. See Plate I, fig. 2. 
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appearance of the Parthenon rising above the theatre, 
as represented on the coin, appears to have been 
celebrated among the ancients ; for we find it alluded 
to by an author who described Athens towards the 
end of the fourth century B.c.' In further proof of the 
identity of this theatre, the designer of the coin has 
even represented, at the foot of the wall above the 
centre of the theatre, the ornAacov, or grotto mentioned 
by Pausanias, with a pilaster in the centre, exactly as 
we see it at the present day, or, still better, as shown 
by Stuart in its restored state’, cleared of the modern 
wall by which the aperture was closed, when the 
cave was formed into a small church, dedicated to 
7 Tavayia =rnAtorisaa, or our Lady of the Cavern. The 
artist seems even to have intended to describe other 
smaller excavations, of which traces still exist, in the 
same line with the great one, and which were probably 
also small hiera, formed for the reception of statues*. 


1 Diceearchus remarks, that the streets of Athens were so 
narrow, and the houses so smal] and inconvenient, that a stranger 
suddenly placed in the town would doubt that he was in the 
famous Athens, but would soon be convinced of it, when he 
saw the ‘ Odeium, the handsomest in the world; the theatre 
magnificent, great, and wonderful ; the sumptuous, conspicuous, 
and admirable temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, rising 
above the theatre, and striking the spectator with admiration.” 
"Qdeiov rév év rH olkoupévy KaddAorov* Oéarpoy Gitcdoyor, péya 
xat Oavpaordy: "AOnva¢ iepoy rodvredec, ardyuov, &ivor Oéag, (Kal) 
6 kadovpevoc HapOeray, (Sc) twrepxeipevoc rov Oedrpou, peyadny 
KaraxAnity moet roic Oewpovorw. Vit. Greec. p. 8. Dicsearchus 
seems to have alluded exactly to the scene commemorated by the 
designer of the coin, who lived probably about five centuries later. 

? Ant. of Ath. IT. 4. pl. 3. 

* On a vase found at Aulis were represented the Theatre, the 
monument of Thrasyllus, the tripodial columns on the rocks, and 
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Having admitted that the remains at the south- Theatre of 
eastern end of the Acropolis are those of the Diony- Odeium of 
siac theatre, we can as little doubt that the ruined neg 
theatre at the south-western end was the Odeium, 
built by Herodes, son of Atticus, and named by 
him, in honour of his deceased wife, the Odeium 
of Regilla. Its architecture is precisely that of the 
age when Herodes lived’; and as to the silence of 
Pausanias concerning it, when describing the road 
which led from the Dionysiac theatre to the Pro- 
pylea, and which must have passed very near, if not 
over, @ part of the ground where the Odeium stands, 
he himself explains it in his description of Patre, by 
remarking that the Odeium of Herodes at Athens 
was not commenced at the time he wrote his Attica’. 

As the total diameter of this theatre within the walls 
was little more than 240 feet, it could not well have 
contained more than 6000 spectators, a capacity quite 
incompatible with the multitudes sometimes assem- 
bled in the theatre of Bacchus’, which Stuart supposed 


above them the polygonal walls of the Acropolis, crowned by the 
Parthenon. See Millin, Peintures de Vases Antiques, II. ; Dod- 
well’s Travels in Greece, I. p. 301. 

* Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes, born at Marathon, inhe- 
rited great wealth from his father. He lived in the reigns of 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Aurelius, and was one 
of the greatest among the benefactors of Athens. 

* xexdopnrat d€ cal é¢ GAA ro gésiov (Patrense) dkio\oywrara 
ray ev “EdAnoe xAdy ye 0) rou Abhryor’ rovro yap peyéBe ré cal é¢ 
Tay xGoay vrepipKe Karackeuyy’ avyp dé 'AOnvaiog éxoincev® ‘Howang 
é¢ prnpny axoBavovenc yuvadc’ épol dé év ry ‘ArOid: cvyypagy 
70 é¢ rovro xapelOy ro goeiov, Gre xpdrepov ere éleipyaord pot ra é¢ 
"AOnraiovg, ij Uxijpxro ‘Hpwéne rov oixodopqparoc. Pausan. Achaic. 
20, 3. 

> See Appendix XIJ. on the capacity of the Dionysiac Theatre. 
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this building to have been: but sufficient, upon the 
supposition that it was the Odeium of Herodes to 
allow us to give credit to the assertion of Pausanias, 
that it excelled all the other odeia or music-theatres 
in Greece, as well in dimensions as in other respects. 
The roofing of so large a building required great 
architectural skill, and excited the greater admiration 
as having been constructed of cedar’. 

In one of the most central positions, as well of 
ancient as of modern Athens, stands the octagonal 
tower, vulgarly called crovg aviuovc, or the temple or 
tower of the winds, from the figures and names of 
the winds to which the eight faces of the building 
are opposed. Varro affords evidence that this build- 
ing was erected by Andronicus Cyrrhestes, prior to 
the year 35 B.c.* From Vitruvius we learn that the 
figure of a Triton on the summit, bearing a wand in 
his right hand, served for a weathercock’. An 


* *AvéOnxe de “Hpwdne ’AOnvaiore cal ro éxt ‘PeyidAy Oéarpor, 
xédpou EvvBelc rov Gpogov. Philostrat. Sophist. 2, 1, § 5. 

The roof seems to have been the chief distinction between an 
odeium and a theatre, the cavea of the theatre having scarcely ever 
been covered, unless with an awning. Pliny alludes (36, 24, 1) to 
a covered theatre at Ostia, of the time of Cicero, as an astonishing 
work. An epigram found at Patara testifies the distinction which 
a citizen of Tmolus had acquired by rebuilding the roof of the 
Odeium (Beaufort’s Caramania, p. 5). The roof of so large a 
building required the support of columns, and hence we find the 
Odeium of Pericles described by Plutarch as having many 
columns as well as seats (aoAvecdpoy kcal wodvorviov). The 
numerous columns of the same building are alluded to by Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. 3), soot eloe clove rov ‘Quoelov. 

? This follows from the date of the work, de Re Rustica, in 
which Varro mentions the tower. See the Commentary on the 
life and writings of Varro, ap. Script. de R. R. I. part 2. p. 229. 

> Vitruv. 1, 6. 
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accumulation of soil has deprived the building of 
several feet of its original height; but Stuart, who 
excavated the interior until he arrived at the floor, 
has left no doubt that within there was a water- 
clock ', similar to the horologium described by Vi- 
truvius, Pliny, and Lucian’; and that it was sup- 
plied with water from the stream which flows from 
the fountain Clepsydra*: in fact, a portion of the 
aqueduct existed not long since, and formed part of 
a modern conduit for the conveyance of water to a 
neighbouring mosque for the service of the Turks in 
their ablutions. On each of the eight faces of the 
building is a sun-dial *: and thus it appears that the 


’ Ant. of Ath. I. 3. 

? Vitrnv. 9,8 (9). Plin. H. N. 7, 60. Lucian. Hipp. 8. 

* It is to be observed, that there was nothing in common between 
the name of the fountain and that of the water-clocks called 
Clepsydrze, which were very simple in their construction and much 
more ancient than the instrument of Andronicus. See Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 93, 853. One of their uses was to regulate the time of 
speaking of the public orators. Schol. ibid. Suid. in KAeWudpa. 

* Delambre supposed (Mag. Encyclopédique an. 1814 V, 
1815 I.) that the dials were posterior additions to the building, 
because neither Varro nor Vitruvius mention them ; and because 
Vitravius, in describing many other dials, makes no mention of 
those on the tower of Andronicus. But a dial was an essential 
part of such a building, and the Athenians had then possessed 
dials for four or five centuries ; a curious fact, we may observe, 
as showing the great antiquity of Greek civilization, compared 
with that of Rome: for we learn from Varro (ap. Plin. H. N. 
7, 60) that the first sun-dial erected at Rome was brought from 
Catana, in Sicily, by the consul M. Val. Messala, in the year 
8. c. 263; and, though made for a different latitude, served to 
regulate the time at Rome for 99 years, when Q. Marcius Philippus 
caused a more correct dial to be erected, to which Scipio Nasica 
added a water-clock in the year 159 B. c. 


Stadium. 
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entire structure served to indicate the half-quarter of 
the heavens from whence the wind blew, the hour of 
the day by the sun when it shone, and by water when 
the weather was cloudy, or during the night. 

As the Stadium of Athens differed not in its 
general form from the other stadia of Greece, it is at 
once recognised by its existing remains, consisting 
of two parallel heights, partly natural, and partly 
composed of large masses of rough substruction, 
which rise at a small distance from the left bank of 
the [lissus, in a direction at right angles to the 
course of that stream, and which are connected at the 
further end by a third height, more indebted to art 
for its composition, and which formed the semi-circular 
extremity essential to a stadium. These particulars 
accord with, or at least explain, the words of Pausa- 
nias, relating to the position and appearance of the 
stadium of Athens’. Although it is possible that 
this place may from early times have been the scene 
of the gymnic contests of the Panathenaic and 
other festivals, as its situation near the walls of 
the city and the natural formation of the ground 
concurred to recommend it for that purpose, we 
find no specific notice of a stadium in this place, or 
indeed of any Athenian stadium until about the year 
350 B.c.*, when Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, levelled 
the bed of the torrent which flowed between the 
heights, and raised a xonzic, or low wall, around the 


* See above, p. 136. 

> We are informed by the biographer of the Ten Orators, that 
the ground was then the property of an individual, who gave it 
up to Lycurgus, with a view to assist his designs for the benefit 
of the city. 
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level area, at the foot of the slopes’. It would seem, 
from the words of the biographer of Lycurgus, that 
no seats were constructed by him, and that it was 
not until five centuries later that the slopes were 
covered with seats of Pentelic marble by Herodes, 
son of Atticus; an undertaking of such magnitude 
that nearly four years were required to complete it *. 

The only remains of this magnificent finishing are 
a few of the component blocks which are occasionally 
brought to light by the rain, or by those who still 
resort to the place in search of building materials. 
The terms of admiration in which the Panathenaic 
Stadium is spoken of by Pausanias and Philostratus, 
who saw it soon after it had been finished by Herodes, 
is in some measure justified by its present remains, 
imperfect as they are; for in magnitude it appears to 
have exceeded all the stadia of Greece. The breadth 
of the level space, included between the two parallel 
heights, is about 130 feet, whereas fifty or sixty feet 
was the ordinary breadth of the Greek stadium: and 
although the length of the course, or distance between 
the aphesis and campter, was probably not more in 
this stadium than the usual stade of 600 Greek feet, 
equal to about 607 English, the part destined to the 
spectators, or length of the cavea at the lowest seat, 
was not less than 675 English feet. We can hardly 
suppose that the rows of seats extended to the sum- 
mits of the existing hills; indeed, the lines of them, 
still traceable, seem to indicate that they reached to 


‘cai rg oraciy Te Havabnvaixg riy kpnrica wepceOnxer, elepya- 
Oauevog rovro Kal Ty yapacpay duadrny rojoac. Vit. X. Rhet. in 
Lycurg. 

” Philostrat. Sophist. 2, 1, § 5. 

O 
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not more than half that height ; their number there- 
fore was probably between thirty and forty. Philo- 
stratus, who relates, as an extraordinary fact, that 
Herodes, having at one of the quadrennial Panathe- 
naic festivals promised to cover the Stadium with 
seats of Pentelic marble before the next meeting, was 
able to perform this great undertaking, and who adds 
that no theatre could then be compared with it, 
serves to corroborate the supposition that the rows 
were not fewer than the number just mentioned ; for 
some of the theatres of Greece had sixty rows of 
seats, with a diameter of four or five hundred feet to 
the exterior seat. As each longitudinal row, exclu- 
sive of the theatre-shaped end, would have been 
capable of containing four hundred persons, forty 
thousand might have been accommodated on the 
marble seats, and as many more on the slopes of the 
hills above them on extraordinary occasions; such as 
that when Hadrian gratified the corrupted taste of 
the Athenians, and disgraced a Grecian stadium, by 
the Roman exhibition of the slaughter of a thousand 
wild beasts ’. 


* Athenis mille ferarum venationem in Stadio exhibuit. Spar- 
tian. Hadrian. 19. If we may trust to Philostratus, or rather to 
Damis, the contemporary of Apollonius of Tyana, the Athenians, 
150 years before the time of Hadrian, had exhibited combats of 
criminals in the Dionysiac Theatre. Philost. in Vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. 4, 22, 

A subterraneous opening, twelve feet wide and ten high, in 
that part of the Stadium where the semicircular extremity ter- 
minates on the eastern side, may have been formed expressly 
for Roman exhibitions; for it was not on the side where an 
entrance would be most convenient to the citizens, nor are such 
Openings found in Greek stadia, though essential to Roman 
places of spectacle. 
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On one side of the Stadium, according to Philo- 
stratus, stood a temple of Fortune, containing an ivory 
statue of the goddess: it occupied probably the 
western hill, on the summit of which are considerable 
remains of rough masonry. The sepulchre of Herodes 
himself, who was buried in some part of this the 
proudest monument of his munificence, stood per- 
haps on the summit of the opposite height. 

So noble an appendage to the Attic capital as the 
Panathenaic Stadium would not have been complete 
without a suitable approach. Of this approach, the 
only remains now extant are the foundations of a 
bridge crossing the Ilissus, and the remains of a cause- 
way which traversed the low ground lying between 
the river and a rising ground, which has a direction 
nearly parallel to the river, and marks probably 
the line of the eastern wall of the asty. We can 
hardly doubt that there was a gate in that wall in an 
exact line with the causeway, the bridge and the 
axis of the Stadium. 

The name of that most illustrious of the Athenian 
gymnasia, the Academy, has been preserved through 
the dark ages, and exactly in the situation indicated 
by ancient testimony. We are informed that the 
Academy was six or eight stades distant from a 
gate in the wall of the asty numed Dipylum, and 
that the road from thence to the Academy led 
through that part of the outer Cerameicus, in which 
it was a custom to bury the Athenian citizens 
who had fallen in battle on important occasions’. 


Ab Dipylo accessit: porta ea velut in ore urbis posita, major 
aliquanto patentiorque quam czeterz, est ; et intra eam extraque 
O 


Academy. 
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Dipylum was the gate from whence began the 
Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis'; the exact 
direction of which latter cannot be doubted as 
the entrance of the pass of Mount Pecilum, now 


lates sunt vise, ut et oppidani dirigere aciem a foro ad portam pos- 
sent, et extra, limes mille ferme passus, in Academiz gymnasium 
ferens, pediti equitique hostium liberum spatium preeberet. Liv. 
Hist. 31, 24. 

. . « » Exrog retyouc év Kepapencg. Plato, Parmen. 2. 

xdyra roy evrog row Acrbdouv Kepapecxdy. Plutarch. Syll. 14. 

‘Inxlag per tlw év rg Kepapeccg cadoupéry pera rev copypdper 
Guexdopet We Exaora Expiy rijc ropmijc wpoiévat’ 6 dé "Appddiog cai 
o’Apwroyeirwy . . . . Sppnoay siow rev xudOy cal weptérvyor TY 
‘Inxapyy wapa ro Aewxdptoy cadoupevoy. Thucyd. 6, 57. 

Constituimus inter nos, ut ambulationem postmeridianam con- 
ficeremus in Academia, maximé quod is locus ab omni turba id 
temporis vacuus esset. Itaque ad tempus ad Pisonem omnes. 
Inde vario sermone sex illa a Dipylo stadia confecimus ; cum autem 
venissemus in Academiz non sine causa nobilitata spatia, solitudo 
erat ea, quam volueramus. Cicero de Fin. 5, 1. 

ore O€ ob ro\v axo rov Aurudov ey aptorepg tic ‘Axadnuiay 
dmovrwy ob péya ro yopa xal | orhAn yapai. Lucian. Scyth. 2. 

"Axadnpla Néyerac Ge yupvacrov 'AOhyyay axo ’Axadhpov aya- 
Gévrog Kai roxog «aXeirat ovrog 6 Kepapecedc. Hesych. in ’Aca- 
onpia. 

’"A@nvaloce dé al kw wodewe Ev roic Ahpore cal xara rovg cove 
Gedy éoriv ipa cal hpdwy cal ardpev ragot. ‘Evyyvrarw ée 
’"Axadnpia, xwploy wore dvdpoc idrov, yupvaawoy Je éx' épov.. . 
ot dé Gdn kara ray dddv xeivrac riy Ec *Acadnplay cai oper 
Eordaw él roic ragote or#Aat, Ta Gyopara cal roy dijyoy éxdorov 
Aéyovoa. Pausan. Attic. 29, 2. 4. 


"O Kepapecog dékerar vw. 
Anpoaig yap tva ragepev, Aristuph. Aves, 395. 


propter has amplitudines sepulchrorum, quas in Ceramico 
videmus, Cicer. de leg. 2, 26. 
- * See below, p. 223. 
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Dhafni, through which it proceeded, is a point 
exactly defined, and vestiges of several of the monu- 
ments which bordered the Sacred road still remain 
It appears also that the Academy lay between the 
Sacred Way and the Colonus Hippius, a height near 
the Cephissus, sacred to Neptune, and the scene of 
the Cdipus Coloneus of Sophocles ' ; for the Academy 
was not far from Colonus, and the latt®r was ten 
stades distant from the city’. That part of the 
plain which is near the olive-groves, on the north- 
eastern side of Athens, and is now called Akadhimia 
(‘Axadnuia), is entirely in conformity with these 
data. It is on the lowest level, where some water- 
courses from the ridges of Lycabettus are con- 
sumed in gardens and olive-plantations. These were 
the waters which, while they nourished the shady 
groves of the Academy’, and its plane trees 


1 Me ipsum huc modo venientem (sc. a Dipylo in Academiam), 
convertebat ad sese Coloneus ille locus, cujus incola Sophocles ob 
oculos versabatur. Cicero de Fin. 5, 1. 

Evixwou, béve, rac d& xwpac 
“Ixov ra xparvora yac éravia 
Tor apyhra Kodwyvor, 
"EvOa di'yea, &c. 
Pe ee ee ove Girvor 
Kpjvae pevdOovar 
Kngicov vopadec peeOpwy. 
Sophocl. Cedip. Colon. 668. 

kara Touro Tijc xwpac (sc. Tijc "Axadnpiac)...-. Scixyuract d€ Kal 
xSpoc cadoupevoc Kodwvoc “Ixmeioc, EvOa ritg 'Arrexiic mpw@rov EhOeiv 
Myovory Oidixoda. Pausan. Att. 30, 4. 

* Kodwvdr® Eore dé iepoy Tlocedwvoc tlw rijg wod\ewc, atéxoy 
oradiove padsora déxa. Thucyd. 8, 67. 

> "Axadnplay Exeipe Sevdpodopwrarny ry xpoactelwy ovcay. 
Plutarch. Syll. 12. 

(Mare) dcérpeBer ev "Axadnplg’ ro o éori yupvacwv xpoacretoy 
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remarkable for their luxuriant growth’, made the 
air unhealthy*. They still cause the spot to be one 
of the most advantageous situations near Athens for 
the growth of fruit and pot-herbs, and maintain a 
certain degree of verdure when all the surrounding 
plain is parched with the heat of summer. Half a 
mile to the northward of this position are two small 
heights, the nearer and larger of which corresponds 
exactly with Colonus. 

On the side of the road leading to the Academy 
from the centre of Athens, are seen several rude 
masses of masonry, the remains probably of some of 
the numerous sepulchral monuments which once 
embellished this most beautiful’ of the suburbs 
of Athens. From a part of the ground, called 
Akadhimia, was removed about the year 1802, a 
marble (now in the British Museum) which bears 
part of one of the epitaphs placed in this quarter to 


dAawoec, dad rivog fowog dvopacbey ‘Exadjpov, xaba xat Ebwodic 
éy ’Aorparevroic onaly. 
"Ev eboxloig Spdporocy ‘Exadhpou Beoi. 
GAG Kai 6 Tiuwy sic rov WAdrwva Aéywr gneot. 
Tév xadvrwy & hyeiro xdarvoraroc, dN’ &yophrne 
‘Heverne, rérreiy iooypddgoc, of 8’ ‘Exadhpov 
Aévépea’ épel dpevor Ora Aetpideooay icict. 
mporepoy yap da rov « ‘Exadnpla éxadetro. Diogen. Laért. 3, 7. 
V. et Suid. in ’Axadnpla. 
! Plin. H. N. 12, 1 (5). 
? #élian. Var. Hist. 9, 10. 
_ Porphyr. de Abst. ab esu animal. 1, 36. 
AEneas Gazeeus de Animal. Immort. p. 20, Ven. 1513. 
St. Basil. de leg. libris Gent. II. p. 182, fol. Paris, 1722. 
Serm. 19, IIT. p. 572. 
ee ee TO Onpootoy oipa, 6 Eorey Exirov KadNlotrou xpoagrefou 
rij¢ woNewc. Thucyd. 2, 34. 
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record the names of the Athenians who had been 
slain in battle. It was the sepulchral monument of 
the men who fell at Potidea, in the year preceding 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, or 
432 B.c.! Thus from the situation where this stone 
was found, it is no less useful in the illustration of 
topography, than important as a historical and 
paleographical document. 

The areh of Hadrian, now deprived of the elegant Arch of 
Corinthian columns which adorned it, and covered or gate of 
at the base with three feet of accumulated soil, con- Lorna 
sisted when complete of an archway twenty feet 
wide, between piers about fifteen feet square, deco- 
rated with a column and a pilaster on each side of 
the arch, and the whole presenting an exactly similar 
appearance on either face. Above the centre of the 
arch stood an upper order surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, and consisting on either front of a niche 
between semi-columns; a thin partition separating 
the niches from each other at the back. Two 
columns between a pilaster flanked this structure at 
either end, and stood immediately above the larger 
Corinthian columns of the lower order. The height 
of the lower order to the summit of the cornice 
was about thirty-three feet, that of the upper to the 
summit of the pediment about twenty-three. On 
the frieze immediately above the centre of the arch 
is inscribed on the north-western side, 


AIAEIZAOHNAIOHZEQZSHIMPINHOAI2, 


“ This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus.” 


' Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 170. 
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And on the opposite side the following : 


AIAEIZAAPIANOYKAIOYXIOHZEQSHOALS, 


‘‘ This is the City of Hadrian, and not of Theseus?.” 


These inscriptions, which are alluded to by the 
Scholiast of the Sophist Aristides *, were transcribed 
in the year 1436 by Ciriaco d’Ancona, and again 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century by Urban 
di Belluno, preceptor of Pope Leo X.; who pub- 
lished them in his Greek grammar: a copy of the first 
is found in a letter of Simeon Kavasilas addressed 
in the year 1578 to Martin Crusius, author of 
the Turco-Grecia®, and they were both again 
published by Spon and Wheler, and by Stuart‘. 
According to a common practice of the Greeks in 
similar cases, they are trimeter iambics, and their 
form is such as was often found on the two sides of 
a boundary; as for instance, on an ancient column 
in the isthmus of Corinth, upon which was in- 
scribed on the Peloponnesian side, . 


Ta & éart MeXordyynaog ovx ‘lwria, 
and on the other 
Ta & obyi MeXordyynoog GAN "Iwvia *, 


1 For the architectural details of this monument, see Stuart 
Ill. 3. 

* Schol. in Arist. p. 69, Frommel. 

* S. Kabasilas ap. Crus. Turcogreec. p. 461. See above, p. 89. 

Crusius, in a note upon this passage, says, Hunc versum 
Urbanus, qui Grammaticam Greecam post Gazam scripsit, a se 
Athenis in arcu marmoreo Adriani imperatoris visum scribit, addi- 
tumque in fronte orientem versus hune Aie’ cio’ ’Adpravoi. 

* Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 520. 
+ ° Strabo p. 392. Androtion ap. Schol. Villois. in Il. N. 685. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that 
the quarter on the southern side of the arch was a 
division of the Asty, called Hadrianopolis or New 
Athens, in honour of Hadrian’. It is true that 
some of the buildings which this emperor raised for 
the Athenians, were not in this quarter; but the 
benefactions of Hadrian in Attica were neither con- 
fined to Athens, nor in Athens to one particular 
part of the town, circumstances having naturally 
determined their locality. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to believe that any part of Athens from 
which the Olympium was excluded, could have been 
complimented with the title of Hadrianopolis. For 
of all the benefits which Hadrian conferred upon the 
Athenians, the finishing and dedicating of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, a work which had defied the 


' Quum titulos in operibus non amaret, multas civitates Ha- 
drianopolis appellavit et ipsam Carthaginem et Athenarum par- 
tem. Spartian. Hadrian. 20. Chandler dissenting from pre- 
ceding travellers, as well as from Crusius, Meursius, Gruter, and 
the other learned men who had had occasion to refer to these 
inscriptions, supposed AIAEIZAOHNAI to be a tdac *APjvat, 
“the things which you see are Athens,” which has no sup- 
port in any customary Greek form, destroys the verse, and 
has had the remarkable effect of inducing another writer who 
adopted the same reading (Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 49) to 
deduce an inference from the words, directly opposite to that of 
Chandler; for while Chandler still supposed Hadrianopolis to 
have been on the south-eastern side of the arch, Mr. Wilkins 
Tegarding it as absurd that the words “‘ what you see” should 
refer to a part of the city upon which the reader of them turns 
his back, concluded that they were meant to direct his view 
through the arch: and consequently, that Hadrianopolis was on 
the opposite side to that on which the name of Hadrian 
appears. 
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successive efforts both of the Athenians aud their 
foreign benefactors, was that which conferred the 
greatest glory upon the Roman emperor. For this 
he assumed the title of Olympius. Here the cities 
of Greece concentrated their testimonies of admira- 
tion by an immense number of statues dedicated in 
the peribolus of the temple; and here the Athenians 
exceeded them all by the colossal statue of the 
emperor, which they erected '. 

It is not improbable that the niches which are 
between the semi-columns of this monument above 
the centre of the arch contained statues of Theseus 
and Hadrian; of the former on the north-western, 
and of the latter on the south-eastern side. 

Aqueduct On the southern extremity of the mountain of 
St. George, at a distance of four or five hundred 
yards from the north-eastern walls of the Asty, stood 
in the time of Stuart two unfluted Ionic columns 
two feet and a half in diameter, supporting an enta- 
blature, and forming one side of an arch, of which 
Stuart by an excavation ascertained the exact dimen- 
sions, and determined that it was part of the frontis- 
piece of a reservoir, which had been supplied by 
an aqueduct conveying water from the Cephissus. 
The piers of some of the arches of this aqueduct 
are still extant, particularly to the eastward of the 
village of Dervish-agi, five or six miles to the 
north of Athens. The monument at the foot of 
mount St. George, was not in better preservation 
when Spon saw it seventy-five years before the time 
of Stuart. Half the inscription, therefore, was want- 


' In several of the inscriptions found on the site of the Olym- 
pium, Hadrian is styled ‘Odvprtoc xai xriorag. 


il 
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ing, but this Spon supplied by means of a MS. at 
Zara in Dalmatia, in which he had the good fortune 
to discover it entire as follows: 

IMP. CAESAR. T. AELIUS. HADRIANUS ANTONINUS AUG. 
PIUS. COS. 11]. TRIB. POT. Il. P. P. AQUAEDUCTUM IN 
NOVIS ATHENIS COEPTUM A DIVO HADRIANO PATRE 8UO 
CONSUMMAVIT DEDICAVITQUE '. 

It appears, therefore, that one of the last favours 
conferred upon Athens by Hadrian, was the com- 
mencement of this aqueduct. Although it was 
nominally intended for Hadrianopolis only, there 
ean be little doubt that the whole city enjoyed the 
benefit of it. 


' Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 99. His testimony is confirmed 
by a MS. in the Barberini Library, by Sangallo, an architect, 
deriving his information from Ciriaco d’Ancona, who travelled in 
Greece in the year 14386. 


SECTION III. 


Of some other important but more disputable Questions 
of Athenian Topography—The Mountain Anches- 

mus, or Lycabettus— The Agora—The Cerametcus— 
Dipylum, and the Peiraic Gate. 


, sel a OnE of the most striking features of Athens, one which 
or Lyea- enters into almost every view of its scenery, and is 
a among the first objects to seize the stranger's atten- 
tion,is that conical peaked summit considerably higher 
than thecitadel, which, crowned with a small church of 
St. George, looks down upon the city from the north- 
eastern side. It has generally been called Anches- 
mus, and not without reason; for although the 
name occurs but once in ancient history, and Pau- 
sanias, the author who mentions it, gives no certain 
indication of its locality, yet as he shows Anchesmus 
to have been distinct from Parnes, Pentelicum, and 
Hymettus, and describes it as a small mountain’, 


1 "Opn € ’AOnvatote éort Devredexoy ..... kai Tlapync....- 
kal 'Ypnrrog..... evréAnot per ’AOnvac, év ‘Yunrrg dé ayadpa 
tory ‘Ypunrriov Atog ..... kat év HapynOc TaprgQc Zeve yad- 
Kovg fort»... . kai 'Ayyeopoc Gpoc éoriv ob péya nat Avoc 
ayadpa ’Ayyxeopuiov. Pausan. Attic. 32, 2. 
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which will not agree with any part of the ridge on 
the north-western side of the plain, known to have 
borne the names of A‘galeos, Corydallus, and Peecilum, 
while it is perfectly adapted to the hill of St. George, 
we can hardly avoid the conclusion that this hill was 
Anchesmus. On its acute summit is a small plat- 
form, partly artificial, to which there was an access by 
steps cat in the rock; the church which stands upon 
itis itself, in some degree, an argument that the sum- 
mit was a hierum, as throughout Greece churches 
are generally the successors of Pagan temples. 

But if the presumption is strong that this height 
was the Anchesmus of Pausanias, there is still better 
reason to believe that it was the ancient Lycabettus. 
According to one of the fables of Attic mythology, 
Minerva, who had gone from Athens to Pallene to 
procure a mountain for an outwork in front of the 
Acropolis, was met, in returning, by a crow, which 
informed her of the birth of Erichthonius, when she 
dropped Mount Lycabettus where it still stands '. 


' This fable is related by Antigonus of Carystus, an 
author of the third century B.c., on the authority of an 
Athenian antiquary, not much earlier in date, named Amelesa- 
goras. The infant Erichthonius was said to have been inclosed 
by Minerva in a box, which she delivered to the three daughters 
of Cecrops, with strict injunctions that it should not be opened 
until her return from Pallene. Agraulus and Pandrosus (Agrau- 
lus and Herse, according to Apollodorus, 3, 14, § 6, and Pausanias 
Attic. 18, 2), disobeying her commands, opened the box, and found 
two serpents (one, according to Apollodorus) coiled around 
Erichthonius. The crow, for being the herald of bad news, was 
forbidden ever to enter the Acropolis. 

‘sone "EptyOdnov’ Sv rpépey riv ’AOnvay cat sic xiorny 
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Pallene was a demus to the north-eastward of 
Athens'. We may infer, therefore, that Lycabettus 
was on that side of the city. 

Again, in the life of Proclus, a philosopher of the 
fifth century, who taught and died at Athens, we are 
informed that he was buried in the same tomb with 
his master Syrianus, to the eastward of the city near 
Lycabettus*. It seems clear, therefore, that Lyca- 


xabeiptat, cal xapabéobat ratc Kéxporog xataly "AypabAy cai Dare 
épdoy xa “Epoy, wai éxcratae pa) dvolyer ny clorny, Ewe &y ard 
EAOn* Agecopérny On éc TleAAQvny, gépery Spoe iva Epupa wpo riic 
"AxporxdArews Tohoy’ rac 0& Kéxpowoc Ouyarépac rac dbo” Aypavior 
kai Ldydpocoy ri xlorny dvoltat cad idetv Spaxovrag dvo wept roy 
"EptyOdnov* ry de 'AOnyg, pepoboy ro Spoc, & viv xadeirae Avxa- 
Burréc, xopdvny gyoly axavrijca cal eixeiv Ere 'EpeyOdriog év 
gavepp’ ry dé dxotcacay Pipa ro Spoc Sxov viv tori” rq de 
kopwrvy dia ry caxayyeNlay elxeiv, de cic axpdwodty ob Oépuc abry 
Zora: gexéoOar. Antigon. Car. 12. 

According to another legend, Erichthonius was said to have 
made his first appearance in the form of a serpent. See above, 
p- 120, n. 3. p. 149, n. 8. As to the crow, the explanation 
seems to be, that these birds, which are seen in great numbers 
around the rocks of the Acropolis, seldom rise to the summit. 
Though Pellene is the name in the text of Antigonus, Pallene is the 
real orthography, as Attic inscriptions prove, as well as the deri- 
vation of the name from Pallas, son of Pandion. 

" Peisistratus had begun his march from Marathon towards 
Athens, when the Alcmzonide, obtaining intelligence of the 
movement, proceeded from Athens against him: the adverse par- 
ties arrived, in face of each other, near the temple of Minerva 
Pallenis, in the demus of the Pallenenses. Peisistratus surprised 
his enemies as they were reposing after dinner, and defeated them. 
Herodot. 1, 62. 

* éragy év roic dvarodixwrépote rijc wédewe xpoc rp Avcafnrre, 
évOa cai ro rov Kabnyepdvoc Lupiavov keirat copa" Exeivog yap a’ry 
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bettus was to the north-eastward of Athens, and that 
Plato, when describing Lycabettus as over-against 
the Pnyx (xaravricpd TIvuxoc), intended its diame- 
trical opposition to the Pnyx in reference to the 
circumference of the asty '. 

We may further remark, in confirmation of the 


rovro wapeKkeXevearo ire Kepioy Kal rhy Oheny rov prijparoc duxdfy 
ca rovro épyacdperog. 
The following was the epitaph composed by Proclus himself: 
HipéxAoc éye yerdunv Avxog yévoc, bv Lupiavog 
"EvOde” duotBov éfjc Opée didacxadinc’ 
Ruvoc S dudorépwy oée copara délaro riuBoc 
Aire dé cai Wuyac xepoc Fete AeAa yor. 
Marin. v. Procl. 36. 


Although the work of Marinus was written as late as a. p. 485, 
his authority is not to be despised in an incidental allusion to 
topography. Even at that late period Athens cherished the 
memory of her history : the Platonic school was the centre of all 
that remained of ancient literature: and Marinus, both as a resi- 
dent of Athens, and as a learned man, deriving his knowledge 
in an interrupted series from former times, may be supposed to 
have been correctly informed on the ancient topography. 

' Plato was describing the ancient or fabulous state of the 
hill of the Acropolis prior to a certain deluge and earthquake, 
which were supposed to have removed a great quantity of soil, 
and to have effected an immense change in the site of Athens. 
The hill of the Acropolis (he says) was then so large as to 
extend to the Eridanus and Ilissus, comprehending within it 
the Pnyx, as well as the mountain of Lycabettus, which is oppo- 
site to Pnyx: 

To rjc "AxpowdAews elye rére oly’ we Ta voy Exe’ TO d€ xpiy 
ty Erépy xpdvy péyeOoc hv xpoc rov "Hprdavoy xat roy "IXcoodr 
droBefyxvia cal wepuecAngvia Evrog roy Lvixa cal réy Avca- 
Byrrov Spov (al. dpoc) ék row xarayrecpv Ivuxog Exovea. Plato 
Crit. 6. 
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identity of Lycabettus with themountain of St.George, 
that so conspicuous a summit, and so near a neigh- 
bour of the city, could not but have had a name of 
some renown; that Lycabettus accordingly was one 
of the most celebrated of the Attic mountains! ; that 
it was not among those which surround the plain, but 
at an intermediate distance’; and that it had proba- 
bly an acute summit, from its having served (or said to 


! iv ob ov A€ync AvcaByrrove 


Kai Hapynady hpiv peyéOn, rovr’ éori ro xpnora diddoxety ; 
Aristoph. Ran. v. 1088. 


The poet, doubtless, meant the Attic Parnesus, or Parnassus, 
commonly called Parnes. Dapynade, dpoc peraty Bowriac cai rijc 
‘Arrujc. Timeei Lex. Plat. in v. 

Oi p’ "I@axny elyov cal Naptroy* (Il. B. 632) cuplwc pev yap 
dxovwy ric, riv wodey Sébar’ Gy, we xal’AOnvac cai AueaByrrov 
et reg A€yot, cal ‘Pddoy cal ‘Ardfupiw, cal Ere Aaxedalpova cai 
Tavyeroy. Strabo, p. 454. 

Anchesmus has more the sound of a foreign than of an Attic 
name: in the olic form of Onchesmus, we find it attached to a 
town and harbour of Epirus. “Avyye, in allusion to the proximity 
of the hill to the city, has been suggested as an etymology of 
Anchesmus. 

"Ec rv Ildpyn8’ épy:aGetoa, ppovdar xara roy AvxaBnrréy. 
Aristoph. ap. Phot. Lex. in Idpync. The clouds, as they were 
returning to Parnes, vanished near Lycabettus. Photius refers 
this line to the NegéAax, but it is not found in the extant edition 
of that comedy. Ifit means that the clouds were irritated with the 
reception which they had met with on the Athenian stage, it could 
not have been in the first edition of the comedy; and yet the 
extant play alludes to the rejection of a former (ver. 518 et seq.) 
_ This line, therefore, which is found only in Photius, may be added 
to other arguments, leading to the belief that the existing comedy 
is a third edition. See Petit. Miscel. 1,3. Clinton, Fasti 
Hell. IT. p. 71. 
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have served) as an astronomical gnomon to Meton'. 
Other ancient allusions to Lycabettus equally tend 
to the same conclusion. Its dryness is contrasted by 
Socrates, in one of the dialogues of Xenophon, with 
the moisture of the Phaleric marsh ?, and its barren- 
ness was such that its land was considered valueless *. 


'"Eort yap aiei rtva NaPeiy rowvroy yrapova’ cal ort ongeo- 
Tara onpeta ra awo rovrwy, Atd cal dyabot yeyéynvrat cara 
Térove rivac dorpovdépoc Evcor, oloy Marpicérac év MeObpry ax ro 
Asrertpyov cal KXsdorparoc év Tevddy axo rijc “Idnc* cal Bastvog 
"AOgrgoty &xo rou AvcaBnrrov rad wept rd¢ rpoxdc cuvetde’ rap’ ov 
Mérey dxoveac, roy rov évdcg déovra eixoow évcavrwyv ovveratey. 
"Hy d¢ 6 pév Maeve pérotxoc "AOhynocy, 6 dé Mérwy ’AOnvaioc. 
Kal &\Aoe d€ rovroy rov rpdxoy horpoAdyyoay. Theophrast. de 
Signis Pluviarum. 

Undoubtedly some point in Athens may be found (and it would 
not be far from the Pnyx) from whence the sun may have been 
observed to rise on the solstitial day, in coincidence with the 
highest point of the hill of St. George; and thus, by repeated 
observations, a first approximation to the length of the solar year 
may have been obtained: but it is difficult to conceive that by 
such a gnomon, Phaeinus or Meton could have calculated the 
length of the year with such correctness, that the year of Meton 
has been found to differ very slightly from modern observations. 

If we agree with Hesychius, who says (in v.) AvcaBnrrdc* Spoc 
rie ’Arrucijc’ cipyrat dé otrw dca ro AvKote eANOvEry, the name is 
formed from Avcog and Bijcca. But Aven is the most probable 
etymon (Prisci Grecorum primam lucem que precedit solis 
exortus Adcny appellaverunt. Macrob. Sat. 1,17). The name, 
therefore, without any reference to astronomy, may have been 
derived from the simple fact, that in all seasons, except the middle 
of winter, the light of day makes its appearance behind that 
mountain, so that its summit is the first illumined point in the 
horizon of the city. 

* Znpd per yoty poe doxei elvac 4 wept row AvcaBnrroy cai 
tairy Spon vypa ve tv Te Harnpug ee, cal % rabry Spor. 
Xenoph. CEcon. 19. 

> Ps. Plato Eryx. 18. 
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At the same time it was noted for its olive-planta- 
tions’, a combination which appears contradictory, 
but is explained by the fact that the hill of St. 
George, although having a rocky and barren summit, 
is surrounded on every side, except that of the city, 
by plantations of olive-trees. 

In admitting Lycabettus and Anchesmus to have 
been the same mountain, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose the former name to have been obsolete in the 
time of Pausanias, but only that the latter was then 
more commonly used. We have seen that as late as 
the end of the fifth century the ancient name was 
familiar to the learned. In like manner, Brilessus 
had, in the same ages, become more generally known 
by the name of Pentelicum, in consequence of the 
fame of its marble. The period of both these sub. 
stitutions is marked by the fact, that while Pausanias 
names neither Lycabettus nor Brilessus, Strabo makes 
no mention of Anchesmus or Pentelicum, but, like 
Theophrastus, shows that the three great summits, 
which inclose the wediov or plain of Athens, were 
Parnes, Brilessus, and Hymettus*. There is a simi- 
larity also in the kind of importance given by Pau- 
sanias to Anchesmus, and by Strabo and the earlier 
writers to Lycabettus*; an importance derived not 
from the magnitude of the mountain, but from its 
conspicuous abruptness and proximity to the city. 
After all, however, there may possibly have been so 


1 Dives et Agaleos nemorum, Pamesque benignus 
Vitibus et pingui melior Lycabessus oliva. 
Statii Theb. 12, v. 620. 
* De signis tempestatum, p. 488, Heins. See Demiof Attica, p. 4. 
* See above, p. 205, n. 1. 207, n. 1. 208, n. 1. 
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far a distinction between Anchesmus and Lycabettus, 
that while the latter name comprehended the whole 
of the low ridge to the north-eastward of Athens, 
which separates the vale of the Ilissus from the plain 
of the Cephissus, Anchesmus may never have been 
any thing more than the specific name of the summit 
of St. George. In this sense Lycabettus would per- 
fectly deserve to be described as an olive-bearing 
mountain. 

In the midst of the modern town of Athens a Propy. 
building still subsists which belonged to the Athenian 2" 
agora, and serves therefore to show the position of 48°™- 
that important and central part of the Asty. It 
is situated opposite to the northern extremity of the 
rocks of the Acropolis at a distance of about 250 
yards, and consists of four Doric columns four feet 
four inches in diameter at the base, and twenty-six 
feet high, including the capital ; these columns sup- 
port a pediment surmounted by a large acroterium 
in the centre, and by a much smaller at either end. 
Opposite to the exterior columns were ante termi- 
nating the walls of a vestibule before a door eight 
feet and a half wide, which was distant twenty-five 
feet from the columns. Part of the jambs of 
this door still remain, and the southern anta of the 
vestibule’. That the structure was a propyleum, 
and not a pronaus, is proved by the facts, first, that 
the walls which terminate on either side in ants, are 
hot continued in a right line within the door, but on 
the contrary that the wall at right angles to them in 
which the door is pierced, preserves traces of its pro- 


1 See Stuart, Ant. of Ath. I. 1. 
P2 
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longation on each side beyond the walls of the vesti- 
bule. Secondly, that the construction is that of a 
civil, and not of a sacred building; the columns 
being six diameters in height, a proportion more 
slender than is found in any Doric temple at Athens, 
but conformable to the distinction made by Vitru- 
vius': the middle intercolumniation, moreover, is 
ditriglyph, and bears a large proportion to those on 
either side (two and a half to one), resembling in 
these respects the Propyleea of the Acropolis, and other 
civil works requiring a wide entrance. The middle 
acroterium is between one-fifth and one-fourth of 
the whole length of the pediment, a proportion 
unexampled in a Greek temple, and which could 
scarcely have been intended for any thing but an 
equestrian statue or a chariot *. 

These presumptions as to the intention of the 
building are confirmed by four inscriptions, 1. On 
the architrave; 2. On the central acroterium ; 
3. On one of the jambs of the door; 4. On a pe- 
destal, which Stuart found within the Propyleum. 
The first is a dedication to Minerva Archegetis 


* Aliam enim in deorum templis debent habere gravitatem, aliam 
in porticibus et ceteris operibus subtilitatem.—Vitruv. 5, 9. 

? On some of the Roman temples there may possibly have been 
_ Acroteria of these large proportions, though no extant examples 
of them are known; for we learn from Pliny, that on the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus there was a composition in earth represent- 
ing the god in a quadriga, Plin. H. N. 28, 2 (4). 35, 12 (45). 
And on the Palatine temple of Apollo that Deity and Diana were 
mounted on a golden car, Propert. 2, 31, v. 11. Plin. 34, $ (8). 
In the Propylzeum of the Athenian Agora, the basis of the central 
acroterium has sufficient length to have supported a figure of the 
grandson of Augustus in a chariot. 
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by the people, and signifies that by means of dona- 
tions from Julius Cesar and Augustus, the building 
had been raised in the archonship of Nicias, son of 
Serapion of Athmona, when Eucles, son of Herodes, 
of Marathon was strategus of the hoplite, and who on 
returning from an embassy had succeeded his father 
Herodes in the superintendence of the work'. Such 
an inscription would have been unexampled on a tem- 
ple; at the same time, as every building in Athens was 
dedicated to some protecting deity *, the mention of 
Minerva Archegetis was perfectly appropriate, Mi- 
nerva having been supposed to preside over markets, 
and hence sometimes bearing the epithet of Agorza: 
at Athens, however, the higher and more appropriate 
title Archegetis was naturally preferred °. 


""O 8Hpoc dad rév d00aciy dwpeiy txo Tutov ‘IovAlov Kai- 
capocg Geo xal Abroxparopoc Kaioapog Geoi viov LeBacrov 'AOnrg 
‘Apynyérids, orparnyotvrog éwi rove éxXiracg Ebcdéove Mapadwviov, 
rov cai GadeLapévoy riy ixepédecay veep rov xarpoc ‘Hpwdov, rov 
cai speoBevoarroc. "Em dpyovrog Nexiov rov Zapariwvoc’ ABpovéwe. 

* The Prytaneium was sacred to Minerva (IaAAddog lepdy. 
Schol. in Aristid. Panath. I. p. 108, Jebb): The Pnyx to Jupiter 
the Supreme (Act ‘Ywiory), as we perceive from numerous votive 
offerings in marble, which occupied niches in the rock, and several 
of which are now in the British Museum. 

* Stuart found the following on a fragment of an entablature at 
Athens, as follows, 

"AOnyg ’Apxnyércde xal Of e0t¢ waar) 
Tapynrrwe rov.... Ant. of Ath. I ornament, p. 1. 

Alcibiades remarked, among his reasons for not playing on the 
flute, that Athens was under the peculiar protection of Minerva 
Archegetis and Apollo Patrous, one of whom threw away the 
flute, and the other flayed the flute-player (J» f pew ipsepe rov 
abhov, 6 dé cai roy abdAnrjy ékéderpe. Plutarch. Alcib. 2). 
Minerva Archegetis was represented with an owl] in her hand. 
Scho]. in Aristoph. Av. 515. 
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If the principal inscription on the architrave was 
inappropriate to a temple, still more so would have 
been a statue of Lucius Cesar, the grandson and 
adopted son of Augustus, on the summit of the 
pediment '. But the third and fourth inscriptions 
leave no doubt when compared with the building 
itself, that it was the Propyleum of the Agora. The 
third, which is on the jamb of the doorway, is an 
edict of the emperor Hadrian respecting the sale 
of oils, and the duties to be paid upon them’. In 
the fourth inscription, which was on the pedestal of 
a statue of Julia Augusta, standing within the Pro- 
pyleum, the magistrates particularly named are 
the two agoranomi, although one only was at the 
expense of raising the monument’; in like manner 


1 On the front of the Acroterium is the following: ‘O dipoc 


Aot«wy Kaicapa abroxparopoc Geot tov YeSacrodv Kaicapoc udy. 


* Ke. vo. Oe. ‘Adpeavod abroxparopoc 
Oi ro EXatoy yewpyovrrec ro rplrov xaragepérwoay, &c. 
For the entire document, see Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 355. 

* "lovAlay Oedy SeBaor)y Updvocay f Bovdrd h eE ’Apeiov wd-you 
Kai 4 Bovdd) roy élaxoclwy Kai 6 dijpoc, avabévroc ée ray idly 
Acovyciov rov Avdov Mapadewriov, &yopavopotrrey abrov re Aw- 
vuoiov Mapa@wviov cai Kotvyrov NaBlov ‘Povgov Meeréwe. 
Stuart, who first published this inscription, judiciously suggests 
that this was one of several statues of the Octavian family stand- 
ing within the Propyleum. It is not surprising that the Athe- 
nians, after their unsuccessfu) alliances in opposition to Julius 
Ceesar and Augustus, ending in both instances in a submission 
which was followed by clemency and even munificence on the 
part of the victorious Czesars, should have endeavoured to propi- 
tiate Augustus and his family, by every kind of servility and 
flattery. In these inscriptions he is styled a god, the son of a 
god; and Julia Augusta, a goddess, and a personification of 
Providence. Possibly the embassy which is alluded to on the 
architrave of the Propyleum, produced the gifts which defrayed 
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the strategus of the hoplite is the magistrate named 
in the principal inscription, and had the care of 
erecting the monument, because he was superin- 
tendent of the supply of provisions ’. 

The Propyleum faces the west: the Agora, 
therefore, of the Augustan and subsequent ages 
was to the eastward of it. But other evidence 
places the Agora in a very different situation, 
namely, at the foot of the ascent to the Acro- 
polis, including a part ofthat slope: for we find 
that the celebrated statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton were in the Agora’, in an elevated 
situation near the temple of Victory, which stood 
immediately in front of the left wing of the Pro- 
pylea *, and that the temple of Venus Pandemus, 


the completion of the building; and that hence Eucles, on his 
return, was appointed to the office of strategus, and superseded 
his father as superintendent of the work. Herodes and Eucles 
were probably of the same family as the celebrated T. C. Atticus 
Herodes, his demus as well as theirs having been Marathon. 

' orparnyhoag (Lollianus sec.) riy éxi rv bxdwv"’ f dé apy 
airy radac per xarédeye cal élipyev é¢ ra KoAgua® vive J& rpopiy 
extpeXetrat cal virov ayopac. Philostrat. Sophist. 1, 23. 

*"Ayopdow 1’ évy roic Sxdorc ébiic 'Aptoroysirom. Aristoph. 
Lysist. 634. 

aha: Seyit. ie “Appddtoy xal’Aptoroyelrova ro év &yopg oraijvac. 
Aristot. Rhet. 1, 9. 

"Aptoroytirwy .. . voy Eornxe xadkovc év ry ayopg pera roy 
rac«sy. Lucian. Parasit. 48. 

> Pausan. Attic. 22,4. See above, p. 143. Arrian de Exp. 
Alex. 3,16. See below, p. 221, n. 38. 

In the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes (678), Praxagora declares 
her intention of placing herself aloft in the Agora, near Harmo- 
dius, for the purpose of making a proclamation (xéra orjoaca 
rap’ “Appodig xAnpwow rarrac). 

In the Lysistrata (317), the chorus of old men who had sta- 
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which was very near the same part of the Acropolis’, 
was also in or very near the Agora*. Apollodorus, 
in describing the temple of Venus as thus situated, 
designates the place as the ancient Agora (ry 
apyaiav ayooav), as if this had not been the fre- 
quented Agora of his own time. There can hardly 
be any doubt that the earliest Agora was in this 
situation, and that it originated in the assemblage 
of the people of the surrounding part of Attica, 
for the most ordinary purposes of traffic, immediately 
without the gates of the city, when it was confined 
to the Cecropian hill: here stood some of the most 
ancient and revered of the Athenian sanctuaries, and 
here in consequence were placed the statues of the 
tyrannicides, to the exclusion of all other statues 
of men ’. 


tioned themselves near the statue of Aristogeiton, address them- 
selves to Victory Agorova Nixn Evyyevoi. 

' According to Euripides (Hippol. 30) Pheedra founded the 
temple of Venus xérpay wap’ abryy WadAadoc. Compare Pausa- 
nias 22, 3 (see above, p. 141). 

* "AwoAAddwpog Ev rp wept Oewv, Mardnucy gnow *APHrgn 
KryOijvac ry agdpevPeicay rept ry apyalay ayopay, dca 70 
évrav0a wayra roy dijpoy ovytycoOac ro wadaoy éy raic éxcdn- 
giatc, ac éxadovy dyopag. Harpocr. in [drdnpoc ‘Agpodirn. 
V. Suid. in Tay. ’Ad. 

* An inscription in the collection of George Finlay, Esq., at 
Athens, among other favours conferred upon some person, whose 
name is wanting, gives him permission to erect an equestrian 
statue of himself in any part of the Agora except near Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton («ai cixdva orijcac éavrov yadxiy ég’ Tarwov 
év ayopg, éxov Ap PovAnrar, xrHv wap’ ‘Apyddioy cal ’Aptoro- 
yelrova). 

The same situation is alluded to in the extract from a decree in 
favour of Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, to whom a statue was 
ordered to be erected in any part of the Agora, except where it 
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If, therefore, we have monumental evidence 
which proves the existence of an Agora in Roman 
times eastward of the extant portal of Augustus, 
and written records not less conclusive in showing 
that the ancient Agora was westward of the ascent 
to the Acropolis, we are led almost inevitably to the 
conclusion, that during the many centuries of Athe- 
nian prosperity, the boundaries of the Agora, or at 
least of its frequented part, underwent considerable 
variation. When the chief sacred buildings were 
first erected, as Thucydides informs us, on the 
southern side of the Acropolis’, and the city began 
to spread itself over the low grounds to the south- 
ward and westward of that height, and round the 
Areiopagus, the Agora was gradually extended from 
its earliest. position in the hollow, which lies be- 
tween the Acropolis and Areiopagus, into that on 
the south-western side of the latter height, having 
that most ancient place of political assembly, the 
Pnyx, in a conspicuous position on one side of the 
hollow, and some of the other buildings connected 
with the government in or near it, as will be seen 
hereafter. By degrees the city stretched round the 
Acropolis to the northward, and the Agora became 
enlarged in the same direction, until it surrounded 
the Areiopagus ; the circuit around which appears to 
have been that xixdo¢c rnc ayopac alluded to by 
Euripides, as well as by Xenophon in a passage of 
the Hipparchicus, which will be more particularly 


was forbidden by law («al orijoa: abrov row Ajpor yadkyy eixdva 
éy "Ayopg xAny cixov 6 vopoc axayopete uy iordvcr. Psephism. 
$ ad fin. Vit. X. Rhet.). 

" Thucyd. 2, 15. See above, p. 173. n. 1. 
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alluded to’. At length, the most frequented part 
of the city having been on the northern side, a new 
Agora was formed in the midst of that quarter in 
the course of the last century prior to the Christian 
era, distinct from the former, but contiguous to its 
eastern limits, as appears from the Poecile, having 
been in the ancient Agora’, and at the same time 
very near the new Agora westward’. The religious 
motive, or ostensible reason of the change which at 
length fixed the Agora to the eastward of the Pro- 
pyleum of Augustus, was probably the defilement of 
the Ceramic Agora by the massacre which occurred 
when Athens was taken by Sylla in the year 86 B.c. 

Not far eastward of the western limit of the 
new Agora, indicated by its portal, stands the Horo- 
logium, which was built not long after the time of 
Sylla, by Andronicus of Cyrrhus, in the most con- 
venient situation for such an edifice, namely, towards 
the middle of the new Agora‘. 


* Eurip. Orest. 910. Xenoph. Hipparch. 8,2. Kwxdo¢g had 
however another meaning in reference to the Agora; the «u«Aot 
were places in the Agora, so called é«c rij¢ cxaracxevyc, where slaves, 
vases, fish, and some other commodities, were exposed to sale. 
Harpocrat., Hesych., Suid. in cucAow. J. Poll. 7, 11. 10, 18. 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 187. 

2 xpooédGere ovy rH dtavolg cai ele riy Zroay rhv LorciAny 
drayrwy yap tiv rey caddy tpywy ra tropvijpara ty ry ayoog 
dvyaxera. fschin. in Ctesiph. p. 575, Reiske. Again, the 
statue of Solon, which Pausanias describes to have been before 
the Poscile, is placed by Demosthenes (adv. Aristog. 2) and by 
Elian (Var. Hist. 8, 16) in the Agora. 

> Pausan. Attic. 14,15. See above, p. 120. 

‘ This town-clock, as it may be called, being still in the middle 
of the bazar, or centre of the town, shows that topographically 
little change has occurred at Athens in eighteen centuries, except 
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The situation of the chronometrical instruments 
erected at different periods for the public use 
seems to accord with the progressive movement of 
the Athenian Agora. The earliest of which we 
find any notice, was a wodo¢ or nAtorpomoyv, which 
marked the solstice, and indicated therefore the 
length of the solar year, and which was fixed on a 
wall at the Pnyx’. To this it is probable that a 
sun-dial was annexed, as these instruments were 
introduced into Greece as early as the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.* In the archonship of Apseudes, (433— 
432 B.c.) Meton published his discovery of the 
hiyac évavroc, or cycle of nineteen years’, and in the 
following year set up an improved instrument for 
the measure of time, on the Colonus Agoreus‘, 


in the gradual diminution of the outskirts; so that while the 
southern and western parts of the Asty have become quite unin- 
habited, the position of the central and most frequented quarter has 
continued to be the same as in the time of the Roman empire. 

1 Tipo HvOodwpov hAcorpomov hy év ry viv ovoy éxxAnoig xpdc 
Te recxec rp Ev ry Ivvci. Callistratus, ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
998. ap. Suid. in Mérwy. 

* Diogen. Laért. 2,1. Plin. H. N. 2, 76 (78). Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. 10,14. Suid. in 'Avatipaydpoc, ‘“HAtorpémoy. 

* Diodor. 12, 36. 

‘TEI. Lo o& ef ric dvépov; TEQ. “Ooric ci’ éyw; Mérwr, 

"Ov elder “EXAag, x’ 6 KoAwvde. — Aristoph. Av. 998. 

KadAiorparoc d€ gnot ev Kodwrg elvar abrod dvaOnpa re dorpo- 
Noyexdy. Schol. in Aristoph. ibid. Suid. in Mérwy. 

The Colonus Agorzeus seems to have been nothing more than a 
height on the borders of the Ceramic Agora and of Melite, which, 
at a time when the most frequented part of the Agora was in its 
vicinity, became, by its conspicuous position, a place of hire for 
labourers, where they were in the habit of resorting for that pur- 
pose. Hence it was distinguished from the sacred Colonus beyond 
the Academy, from which the demus Kodwyveic took their name, 





Ceramei- 
cus. 
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which was near the Hephestium', and probably 
not far from the dwelling of Méton himself, which 
was near the Pecile*. Water was employed in 
this instrument‘, and it indicated, both by water 
and by a dial, the horary divisions of the day. Lastly, 
in the midst of the Eretrian or Roman Agora 
was erected the still existing tower, serving as an 
anemoscope and as a chronometer at all hours and 
in all states of the atmosphere. 

Although it would be very difficult to ascertain the 
exact limits and extent of the Cerameicus, its general 
situation cannot be doubtful; for as there was one 
demus oi Kepayetc ‘, divided into two row or ywpia 


by the epithet ’Ayopaitog or Mic@we. (See below in Section V.) 
This circumstance having been the chief cause of the fame of the 
Colonus Agoreeus, Pausanias has not mentioned it. The Ana- 
ceium, which was also in a lofty situation, was afterwards em- 
ployed for the same purpose. ’Avaxeiov: Awoxovpwy ‘lepav* ob viv 
ot praOogopodrrec dovho: éordoty. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

‘ Harpocrat. in Kohwvirag. 

2 Elian. Var. Hist. 18, 12. 

> Gre iv Kodwvg xphony rid xareoxevdoaro, gnoiy 6 Ppvexoc 
Movorpérg’ 

Tle & éoriy 6 pera ravra rabrne gporrlowy ; 
Mérwy 6 Aevxovoeic. O15, 6 xpnvac &ywr. Suid. in Mérwy. 

Suidas, in borrowing this article from the Scholiast (in Av. 998), 
has thrown some light upon the confused text of the latter. It 
appears on comparing them, that Callistratus had asserted, that 
Meton constructed an instrument on the Colonus Agorzeus. This 
Philochorus had denied ; but the Scholiast proves it from Phry- 
nichus, who placed the scene of his Monotropus or Solitary Man 
on the Colonus Agoreeus, and alluded to the instrument of Meton. 
It appears also that Euphorion, confounding this Colonus with 
the demus near the Academy, had stated that Meton was of the 
demus Colonus, which is also disproved from Phrynichus: as a 
contemporary of Meton, Phrynichus was the best authority on 
this question. 
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named the outer and inner Cerameicus'’, it follows 
from that which has already been stated as to the outer 
Cerameicus, that the inner Cerameicus was the north- 
western xwoioy or region of the Asty. The central 
and most remarkable part of this quarter was a Spopiog 
or wide street (z/ Corso) bordered by porticos which 
led to the Acropolis from the Ceramic gates’, situated 
in the north-western wall of the Asty, where that 
wall separated the outer from the inner Cerameicus. 
The street seems to have preserved its name of 
Cerameicus quite to the ascent leading to the Propy- 
lea; for Arrian describes, as being in the Cerameicus, 
the same statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which Apollodorus places in the ancient Agora’; 


‘ The testimony of inscriptions as to the demus Kepapeic agrees 
with that of Harpocration and other authors; and with Aristo- 
phanes in the words of Kepapge év ratoe wudaic, Ran. 1125. See 
below, p. 224, n. 3. 

™ Abo d¢ of Kepapecxot ’AOhrygacy, b pev évdov wédewc’ 6 be elu, 
ivfa cal rove év wodéup redevrhoavrac EBarroy énpuoolg. Schol. 
in Aristoph. Eq. 769. évo réroe ’AOhvyow Suid. in Kepapeccdc. 
tla dé dvd Kepapeccol’ 6 pév tlw relxove, 6 dé évrdc. Hesych. in 
Kep. Compare the authorities in note 1, page 195. 

*"Apyerac per sbOuc ex ruddy (Kepapeccdy sc.) .. . cevnOeioa 
Gf éxeWBew ... . dead péoov rov dpdpov copilerat, &¢ ebOurhe re wal 
Méiog caraPaivwv GrwOev (ex Acropoli) oyiZec rade exarépwOev abrg 
rapareragievac orodc, é¢’ oy d-yopalovery "AOnvaiot re xal of Aovrol. 
Himer. Sophist. Orat. 3. p. 446. Wernsdorf. Compare with this 
passage, as showing generally that the shops and mercantile stores 
of the Athenians both in Athens and in Pirzeeus were in the Stoz, 
Aristoph. Acharn. 547. Eccles. 14, 684, and the Scholia. 

* See above, p. 216, n. 2. ‘Appodiov cal "Aptoroyelrovoc yadxat 
tixdveg 2 2. 2 . vow xetvrac 'AOhvpow éy Kepapep .... # 
avipev é¢ wédty xarayruxpy pddtora rov Mnrpwov. Arrian. de 
Exped. Alexand. 3, 16. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that wédcc here meant the 


Dipylum. 
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and the statue of Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, which 
appears from Pausanias to have been at no great dis- 
tance from the same place’, is shown by the author 
of the Lives of the Ten Orators, to have been both 
in the Agora and in the Cerameicus *. 

After the establishment of the new Agora, when 
it became convenient in common discourse to apply 
some different term to the Agora of preceding 
times, Cerameicus, the name of the region in 
which the Agora had been previously for the most 
part situated, was naturally adopted for that pur- 
pose; and in this sense it seems to have been often 
applied to places which had never been in the 
demus of the Ceramenses. 

The earliest notice of a gate of Athens,named Dipy- 
lum, is found in Livy, where he describes the action 
between Philip, son of Demetrius, and the Athenians, 
before that gate, in the year B.c. 200. Dipylum, 
according to the historian, who copied from Polybius, 
was greater and wider than the other gates of Athens, 


Acropolis, Thucyd. 2,15. See above, p. 178, n.1. Hence the 
Jupiter of the Acropolis was surnamed [oNceve, and the Minerva 
TIokta¢. In the inscription of the Erechtheium, for which see 
Appendix XVII., that building is intitled 6 ved 6 ev rode ev g 
ro dpyatoy dyahpa. See also Aischyl. Eumenid. 684. Eupolis 
ap. Schol. Sophoc. Cid. Col. 1600. Aristoph. Lysist. 759, 911. 
Steph. Byz. in ’"AOjvac. Not that wédcc was not often employed, 
even by Thucydides, with a more extended application, like the 
word city in London. 

* Pausan. Attic. 8, 8. See above, p. 116. 

2 "Avdxetras O€ abrov yaAnH cixwv év Kepapeccp cara Yigiopa 
éwit ’Avakupdrove dpxovroc. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. dédoyGac 
re Atjpe éravica pev Adcovpyoy Auxdgpoveg Bouradny dperiic 
Zvexa xai Scxavoovrne cal orijcac abrov rov Afjpov yadkiy eixéva tv 


"Ayopg. Psephism. 3 ad fin. Vit. X. Rhet. 
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and the approaches to it on either side were spacious 
in proportion. The street within the gate led directly 
to the Agora’, and the road without was the most 
frequented in Attica, as conducting not only to the 
Peloponnesus, but to the western parts of Attica and 
Beotia. The name Dipylum seems to indicate that 
it was constructed in the same manner as the gate 
of Megalopolis at Messene, with a double entrance 
and an intermediate court. As it was the gate 
by which the Mystz proceeded from the Agora to 
Eleusis by the Sacred Way ’, the exact direction of 
which is sufficiently indicated, not only by the defile 
of Dhafni, through which it passed, but by the re- 
mains also of several of the monuments which bor- 
dered it, the position of Dipylum cannot but have 
coincided very nearly with that point in the ancient 
wall of the asty, or lower Athens, where the main 
street of the inner Cerameicus, or where a line drawn 
from the centre of the city upon the pass of Dhafni 
intersects the line of the ancient walls, which are 
sufficiently traceable in places to leave no doubt of 
their general direction on this side of the city. 

The original appellation of Dipylum, before it was 
constructed in the manner which gave it this new 
name, was the Thriasian gate (Qp.aciac rida), having 


' Liv. 31, 24. See above, p. 195. n. 1. 

2 "Tend ‘Odde éorey, fly of piorac xopevorrac dx’ Goreoc éx’ ’EXev- 
ova. Harpocrat. in ‘Iepa ‘Oddc. 

Ar &yopac’ dia ro rove piorac Paxydleuy, rovréorw gdev, ror 
“Iaxyor de’ dyopdy BadiZovrac. Diodorus Tars. ap. Hesych. in 
Aiaydpac. 

ee cig "EXevoiva ddevovoww dxo rov Kepapecxov xporep- 
wovrec rov Aidvyvaoy. Schol. in Aristoph. Ran. 402. 

3 
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been so called as leading to Thria, a demus near 
Eleusis’. It was also named the Ceramic Gate 
(Kepapecxai rvAa), a8 having been the communication 
from the inner to the outer Cerameicus ; and there 
would be some difficulty in believing that any 
other could have been the Sacred Gate (iepai xtAat)’, 
than that which was the termination of the Sacred 
Way. As to the name Anuwadec wida, which was 
attached likewise to this gate, it was no more 
than a satirical appellation, which arose from its 
having been the common resort of females of a par- 
ticular class’. 


1 eee. ragiva dé AvOeudcperoy xapd rd¢ Opaciac wodac, 
al viv Aixvdov dvoualorrat, Plutarch. Pericl. 80. 

wee cee lover 0 éx’ 'EXevoiva && ‘AOnvay fy ‘A@nvatoe cadov- 
oxy ‘Odcy 'lepdv, ’AvOepoxplrov xexolnrat pyfpa. Pausan. Attic. 
36, 3. 

‘Iaatog Ey rp mpoc Kadvowva “ rére Badaveioy ro wap’ ‘Arbe- 
poxplrow dyéplavra” rovréore mpoc raic Optaciacc wuAacc. Har- 
pocrat. in “ArBepdxperog. 

* Plutarch. Syll. See below, p. 229, n. 1. 

s caf’ oi Kepapyc 

‘Ey ratoe xvdate xaiove’ abrov 
Tdorepa, rebpac, Aayovac, xvyhy. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1125. 

“AwBt, gnol, rpoc roy vatcAnpoy ‘Epporiuoy, } ra da rey roixwy 
yeypappéva dy rp Kepapecgp dvayrvetk, Srov careorndirevra 
bpev ra cvopara.....Eyw € épeprfhpny Ore xara rotxov rivoc 
tXeye xarayeypdgBat rovvopa év Kepapecey’ Exempa ody ’Axida 
Karackewoueéyny® O° GAXO peév obdey evpe, rovro dé pdvoy éxtye- 
ypappévoy ciotdyrwy ex ra delta epdc re AcrdrAg*? Médrra 
gtret ‘Epudreysov, cal puxpor avOic veoxdrw’ ‘O vavednpoc 
"Epportpoc ghet Méderray. Lucian. in dial. Meritr. Melitta et 
Bacchidis. 

Kal rq xped'ypg riov dpyxewéswy Edxoipny éc Kepapeccoy. Ari- 
stoph. in Equit. v. 769. Ad quem locum Schol. Avo dé ot Kepa- 
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There is greater difficulty in ascertaining the exact feirsie 
position of the Peiraic gate. We have some reason 
to believe that this name, like that of Dipylum, was 
not commonly employed in the earlier ages of Athe- 
nian history. It is mentioned only by Plutarch, who 
describes it as “the gate at the heroum of Chalcodon, 
now called the Peiraic gate;” in like manner, he 
mentions “the Thriasian gate, now called Dipylum.” 
As we cannot but presume that the Peiraic gate 
derived this name from having been the gate by which 
the asty, or lower Athens, was usually entered from 
Peireeus, we may infer that it stood nearly in a line 
from the head of the Peiraic harbour to the central 
part of the town; and, as the Agora of the time of | 
Plutarch was in the same situation as the modern 
bazar, that the intersection of the modern road with 
the line of the ancient walls cannot but give a near 
approximation to the position of the Peiraic gate. 
This intersection falls near an opening between the 
hill of Pnyx and another height to the north of it, 
which, at its south-eastern end, is separated only 
by a hollow from the north-western extremity of 
the Areiopagus. The remains of the city walls are 
still traceable along the crest of the hill of Pnyx, 
from whence they crossed the opening or hollow 
above mentioned, in a northern direction, towards 
the site of Dipylum. In the hollow between 


pewoi 'AOhrnow, 6 per Evdov modAewe, O d€ Elw, EvBa Kai roug év 
rohéipy, &c..... év d& rg érépy xpoeornxaow at rdpyat, 
Kepapecxol, Svo0 rowoe "AOhynotw* év dé Te Erépy eiornKacty at 
wépvac. Suidas in Kepaperxol. Hesych. in Kepapeucdc. 
Anuace wodatc..... oi d€ rd¢g Kepapencac wxudac’ pec yap 
airdc gaciy goravat rd¢ xépvac. Hesych. in Anpidor. 


Q 
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the hill of Pnyx and the height to the north of it, 
there is every appearance of a gate having existed ; 
here, therefore, we have at least a presumption for 
placing the Peiraic gate: though it may also have 
been to the northward of the height above men- 
tioned, since it is evident, that, at the end of a road 
between four and five miles in length, the divergence 
of a few hundred yards was of no importance if the 
nature of the ground required it, for the sake of 
giving an easier approach to the gate, or a more 
eligible situation to the gate itself. 

Nor is the presumption less strong, that the gate 
at which Pausanias, without naming it, commences 
his description of the city, was the Peiraic gate ; for he 
previously describes some remarkable objects on the 
road from Peirseeus : and the same presumption is con- 
firmed by his subsequent narrative, which shows that 
there was an interval, though not great, between the 
gate at which he enters the city and the Cerameicus. 
In these particulars, a gate on either side of the 
height northward of Pnyx would accord with his 
narrative, supposing the Stoa described by him on 
arriving in the Cerameicus to have been in its 
Spopoc, or main street. 

As different opinions, however, have, and probably 
will be formed as to the point at which the descrip- 
tion of Pausanias commences, I shall endeavour to 
show the difficulties attending the supposition of any 
other points than those just mentioned. It may be 
alleged :—first, that Pausanias may have conducted 
his reader into Athens by some other gate ; for 
instance, by Dipylum, as being the greatest and most 
illustrious of all the gates of Athens, and which, as 
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it separated the outer from the inner Cerameicus, 
and hence was sometimes called the Ceramic gate, 
could not but have led directly into the Ceramic 
Agora: or, secondly, that the Peiraic gate may not 
have been in the situation which I have supposed, 
but at the upper extremity of the interval between 
the Long Walls; where, exactly in the direction of 
them, or rather, of a street midway between them, 
there is a remarkable opening between the hills 
Pnyx and Museium, still retaining vestiges of a gate, 
which terminated an ancient road, still traceable by 
wheel-tracks in the rock. 

But Dipylum could not have been the gate by 
which Pausanias conducts his reader into Athens, not 
because its position at the western extremity of the 
city, in the line of the Sacred Way, was too remote 
from the direct line between the Peirseus and the 
middle of Athens; for, as doubtless there were roads 
leading from the harbour to all the gates on that side 
of the city, the traveller would generally be deter- 
mined in the choice of the gate by which he should 
enter the city by his subsequent intentions: and 
hence we need not be surprised, that Lucian repre- 
sents some of the persons in his Dialogues as entering 
Athens at Dipylum, when coming from Peireeus ',— 
that being the greatest and most frequented of the 
Athenian gates, and which led, by the main street of 
Cerameicus, to the Agora’; still less, that Attalus 
should have entered at that gate, on the solemn 
occasion of his reception by the Athenians °*. 

Dipylum could not have been the gate at which 


' Lucian, Navig. 17. ? Liv. 31, 24. > Polyb. 16,25. 
Q 2 
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Pausanias enters Athens :—1. Because it led from 
the outer to the inner Cerameicus, the main street 
of which commenced at Dipylum; whereas there 
was an interval between the Cerameicus and the 
gate at which Pausanias begins his description ’. 
2. Because on the outside of this gate Pausanias 
notices a monument, bearing the figure of a soldier 
standing by a horse, the work of Praxiteles, with the 
remark, that he did not know for whom this figure 
was intended: whereas, on the outside of Dipylum 
stood the tomb of Anthemocritus, as we know from 
other authorities, as well as from Pausanias himself ?, 
who describes that tomb as standing near the gate, 
by which, at the end of his description of Athens, he 
conducts his reader out of the city, by the Sacred 
Way, to Eleusis; thereby proving that gate to have 
been Dipylum. 

Nor is it easy to conceive, on referring to the fol- 
lowing authorities, that the gate which stood in the 
opening between the heights of Museium and Pnyx 
could have been the Peiraic gate. Plutarch relates, 
on the authority of Sylla himself, that, “ Sylla having 
been informed that the strength of the Heptachalcum 
had tempted the Athenians to be less careful in 
guarding the walls in that quarter than in any other, 
resolved, after having examined the place, to attempt 
an assault in that part of the inclosure. Making a 
breach, therefore, between the Sacred and Peiraic 
gates, he entered the city in the middle of the night, 
when so great was the slaughter in and around the 


1 Attic. 2,4. See above, p. 108—111. 


* Pausan. Attic. 2, 8. $6, 2. Plutarch. Pericl. 30. Harpoer. 
in ’AvOepdxprroc. 
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Agora, that all the Cerameicus within Dipylum was 
filled with blood, which, according to many reports, 
even flowed through that gate into the suburb’. 
Supposing the Sacred Gate, which is not named by 
any other author, to have been the same as Dipylum, 
one cannot imagine Plutarch to have described the 
breach as having been made between the Sacred and 
Peiraic gates, had the Peiraic been in the position 
between Pnyx and Museium ; for this point is more 
than one thousand yards in direct distance from the 
site of Dipylum; and there were two intermediate 
gates; whereas the words of Plutarch require, if 
not that the Sacred and Peiraic should have been 
neighbouring gates, at least that they should have 
been much nearer to each other than the dis- 
tance just mentioned. If, on the other hand, the 
Sacred gate was not the same as Dipylum, as the 
occurrence of the two names in the same passage of 
Plutarch may afford some.argument for believing, we 
are under the necessity (on the same hypothesis as 
to the position of the Peiraic gate, in the opening 
between Museium and Pnyx) of supposing that the 
Sacred gate was at no great distance to the north or 
to the south of that opening ; and, consequently, that 
the breach was made either on the hill of Pnyx, or 
on that of the Museium : neither of which is recon- 


'"O [ZbArAAac] & ob careppdyncer, GAA’ ExeADv vuKrog cai 


Geacapevoc roy rdéroyv ddwotmor, etxero Tov Epyou'... .. abrog é€ 
ro peraty rijc [eeparcije wvAne Kat rijc ‘lepac xarackdwac cal ovy- 
oaduvac wept péoac vixrac éohaure gpikwonc.... avev yap Tay 


cara ryv GAAny rod avatpeBevrwy, O wepl ry ayopay gdvoc 
éxtoye xavra roy évrog rou Acrtdov Kepapercdv’ woAXoic dé Néyerac 
Kai Cit ray xuAGy KaraxAvoat To xpodereov.—Plutarch. Syll. 14. 
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cileable with the fact of the breach having been made 
near the Heptachalcum. Nor would a breach on 
the heights of Museium or Pnyx have conducted so 
directly into the Agora as that effected by Sylla 
appears to have done; as the south-western quarter 
of the city, and the ridge composed of the two 
heights of Areiopagus and Acropolis, would have 
been interposed between the breach and the Agora 
of the time of Sylla; which latter is shown to have 
been on the northern side of the Areiopagus, not 
only by arguments already stated, but also by the 
tradition related by Plutarch as to the blood having 
flowed through Dipylum into the exterior Cera- 
meicus: such a circumstance could not have hap- 
pened, or have been imagined, had the Agora been 
to the southward or westward of the Acropolis, the 
formation of the ground rendering it impossible. 
The same intervention of the heights is still more 
adverse to the supposition of the gate between 
Museium and Pnyx having been that by which Pau- 
sanias commences his description of Athens; since 
he expressly states, that a single portico led from 
this gate into the Cerameicus ; whence it is evident, 
that the distance could not have been great, nor 
interrupted by any such steep ascent as that which 
forms the connexion between the Acropolis and 
Areiopagus. 

An opinion is not uncommonly entertained that 
the distinguished situation of the gate between 
Museium and Pnyx, and its position in an exact line 
drawn from the centre of the Peiraic peninsula to the 
Acropolis, are proofs of its having been the Peiraic 
gate: but we must remember, that this importance 
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of situation prevailed only while the Long Walls sub- 
sisted : it was then indeed the entrance into the city 
from the Longo-mural inclosure, and the termination 
of a great street, leading in a direct line from the 
maritime city to the Acropolis, which line may con- 
veniently have been joined by routes from each of 
the harbours of Phalerum, Munychia, and Peirzeus ; 
but after the ruin and neglect of the Long Walls, 
which may be dated from the destruction of the 
maritime fortifications by Sylla, the Longo-mural 
street was probably abandoned, and the ground cul- 
tivated, as it is at present; and although, doubtless, 
there was always an entrance into the southern parts 
of the city at the opening between Museium and 
Pnyx, it was probably not on the ordinary route to 
the busy parts of the city from Peireeus, Zea, and 
Cantharus, the ports where the maritime commerce 
was then chiefly carried’ on, and from whence the 
most convenient road to the Agora led through a 
part of the plain harder and less liable to be marshy 
than where the Long Walls had stood. In short, 
when the Longo-mural inclosure was abandoned, the 
principal approaches to Athens from its harbours 
became probably such as they were found by Pausa~- 
nias, and such as they have ever since continued to be. 
Pausanias describes two roads, one from Phalerum 
and the other from Peirzeus, each ending in a gate 
on the corresponding side of the city ; and he notices 
the Long Walls in connexion with the Peiraic road, 
after having described the road from Phalerum with- 
out any mention of them ; thereby showing that they 
were nearer to the Peiraic than to the Phaleric road, 
which exactly accords with the actual state of things, 
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except that the modern road from Peireeus has 
diverged a little to the right, for the sake of the solid 
causeway furnished by the foundations of the northern 
Long Wall itself. We are justified, therefore, in 
the conjecture that the ordinary approaches from the 
harbours to the city assumed, in consequence of the 
destruction of the Longo-mural town, that direction 
which Pausanias has indicated, and which has con- 
tinued from his time to the present. As to the 
wheel-tracks in the rocks on the road which termi- 
nated the Longo-mural inclosure, there was sufficient 
traffic on that road, especially during the ages when 
the Long Walls subsisted, to account for these marks, 
which are not deeper or more numerous than those 
remaining upon ancient routes of much smaller traffic 
in many parts of Greece. 

Another argument against the supposition of the 
Peiraic gate having been that between Pnyx and 
Museium, may be derived from the passage in the 
Life of Theseus, where Plutarch introduces this name. 
An Athenian antiquary, named Cleidemus, describing 
the position of the Amazones, when they advanced 
against the city of Theseus, afterwards the Acropolis 
of Athens, stated, that their line extended from the 
Pnyx on the right to the Amazonium on the left; 
the latter monument having evidently been to the 
north of the Areiopagus; as Avschylus, by placing the 
Amazones on the Areiopagus ', shows that height to 
have been the centre of their position. The Athe- 
nians attacked the enemy’s right from the Museium ; 
and the tombs of those who fell, still existed in the 


1 Eumen. 682. 
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time of Plutarch, “in the street leading to the gate 
at the heroum of Chalcodon, then called the Peiraic 
gate’. The Athenians were then turned by the 
enemy, and retreated as far as the Eumenides (at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Areiopagus*); but 
here receiving a reinforcement from the Palladium, 
Ardettus, and Lycelum’; that is to say, from the 
north-eastward, the right of the Amazones was again 
defeated, and they were forced to retreat to their 
camp. It seems clear, therefore, that the Peiraic 
gate was beyond the Pnyx, in proceeding from the 
Museium,—the Athenians having on that occasion 
been the assailants, and victorious. In their subse- 
quent retreat, they were driven almost to the walls 
of their fortress; but when joined by the reinforce- 
ment, which marched by the northern side of that 
height, they again resumed the offensive, once more 
overcame the right wing of the Amazones*‘, and 
obliged the whole body to retire to their camp, which 
we May suppose to have been situated beyond the 
site of the Asty, in some part of the plain. 


" xepl ry xdareiay rHy gépovoay éxl rac TUG Tapa To Xadkw- 


Govrog pgor, dc vty Llepaixac dvouaZovor.—Plut. Thes. 27. 

? Pausan. Att. 28, 6. See above, p. 160. 

* The Lyceium we have seen was on the outside of Diocharis, 
or the eastern gate. Ardettus was near the Panathenaic Stadium. 
Harpoc. in ’Apdnrrée. 

* Ithas been supposed by Reiske (Plutarch. Op. I. p. 789), and 
by others, that the second déZ:oy in Plutarch is an error of the 
text for ebdvvpor; that is to say, that the Athenians, when rein- 
forced, attacked the left of the Amazones, towards which their 
retreat had brought them : but the alteration is not necessary, nor 
is it of any great importance to the topographical question. 
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The heroum of Chaleodon, at the Peiraic gate’, 
seems to accord with the sepulchral monument at 
the gate by which Pausanias enters Athens, and 
which he describes as bearing the figures of a horse 
and man, the work of Praxiteles*. If we may judge 
by numerous monuments of later times, inscribed 
with the title nowc, and bearing similar figures in 
relief, these were common accompaniments of heroic 
monuments. This apparent coincidence, therefore, 
favours the opinion, that Pausanias commences his 
description of the city at the Peiraic gate. 

Plato and Xenophon afford reasons for believing, 
that even during the existence of the Longo-mural 
inclosure, the ordinary route from the Peirreus to 
Athens passed to the northward of it. The former 
alludes to a person ascending from the Peirxeus to 
Athens, under the northern wall*; and Xenophon 
states, that the Peireeeus was approached by a carriage 


" Chalcodon was the father of one’ of the wives of Adgeus. 
Athen. 18, 1 (4). Schol. Eurip. Med. 671. 

? Pausanias asserts (Att. 2, 3), that he was ignorant for whom 
the statue of the warrior was intended: but, as the Athenians had 
doubtless a name for it, this ignorance of Pausanias was affected, 
either because he did not agree with the é£yynrai on this point, or 
because the statue had been inscribed with some modern name. 

* Aedvruc 6AyAalwvog dvuby éx Ietpatic bro ro Popeiow retyoc 
éxréc. De Republ. 4,14. There was probably a succession of 
sepulchral monuments on the outside of the northern wall, as in 
all other parts of the suburbs of Athens. Pausanias notices those 
of Menander and Euripides in the way from Peirseeus to Athens 
(Attic. 2,2. See above, p. 108) ; that of the Augur of Thrasybulus 
appears to have been in the same route at the ford of the Cephis- 
sus (Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4, § 19), and the epitaph on the tomb 
of Euphorion, which describes that monument as having been 


Il 
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road, along which the troops of the Thirty marched ', 
when they proceeded from the city, against Thrasy- 
bulus, in the Peirzeus. 

Many considerations lead, therefore, to the belief 
not only that Pausanias commenced his description 
of Athens at the Peiraic gate, but that this gate was 
in some part of the inclosure of the Asty between 
Pnyx and Dipylum. Some reasons may be’ alleged 
in favour of placing it, not in the pass at the northern 
end of the hill of Pnyx, but beyond the height, which 
ison the northern side of that pass :—-1. The passage 
of the ridge is here less steep than at the opening 
near Pnyx. 2. On this supposition, if the Sacred 
gate was the same as Dipylum, the wall broken down 
by Sylla in a single night was of an easier length. 
3. Here the route of Pausanias leads into a more 
central part of the inner Cerameicus, whereas the 
other position would have led to its south-eastern 
extremity. 4. The Pompeium would thus have 
been situated very conveniently for its purposes ’, 
near the great street of Cerameicus, through which 
the Panathenaic processions passed, soon after having 
entered the city at Dipylum. 


at the Heipaixa oxéAn, leaves little question that it was similarly 
situated. Anthol. II. p. 43, Brunck. 

* éxépouy xara ry é¢ rov Iepad ‘Apatiroy avagépovoay. 
Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 10. 

* Paus. Att. 2,4. See above, p. 108. 


SECTION IV. 


First Part of the Route of Pausanias through the 
City—From the Stoa Basileius to Enneacrunus. 


THE position of the gate at which Pausanias begins 
his description of Athens is an essential preliminary 
to the understanding of that description; the author 
having left us to deduce the order of his narrative 
from the places mentioned by him, on the presumption 
that his readers could not be ignorant of the relative 
situation of those places. In endeavouring to follow 
him, it is essential not to lose sight of this circum- 
stance, or to forget that the topographical connexion 
of the historical and mythological remarks, which 
were his principal objects, is generally indicated with 
extreme conciseness, and sometimes entirely ne- 
glected; and that it was a part of his plan to omit 
the notice of those things which he considered the 
least interesting. 

His description of Athens seems capable of the 
following arrangement. Entering the city at the 
gate which I have assumed to have been the Peiraic 
Gate, he passes by the Pompeium, and through 4 
succession of Stos, adjacent to which was a gym- 
nasium and several temples of the gods, and joins, 
not far from the Stoa Basileius, the great Ceramic 
street, which led from Dipylum to the Agora and 
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the Acropolis. His subsequent progress through the 
city may be divided into five parts. 1. Departing 
from the Stoa Basileius, he proceeds by the Metroum 
and the Council-house of the Five Hundred to the 
Tholus, and from thence by the statues of the Epo- 
nymi to the temple of Mars, near which were the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, on the ascent 
to the Acropolis. He then describes the Odeium, 
near the fountain Enneacrunus, together with that 
fountain and some temples beyond it. 2. Resuming 
his position at the Stoa Basileius, he proceeds by the 
temples of Vulcan and of Venus Urania to the 
Pecile, and terminates his description of various 
public buildings, in the part of the city northward of 
the Acropolis, at the Prytaneium. 3. He descends 
from the Prytaneium to the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; after which he notices the Gymnasia, and the 
suburbs, on the eastern side of the city, including 
the Stadium. 4. Beginning anew from the Pryta- 
neium, he proceeds by the quarter of Tripodes to the 
temple and theatre of Bacchus, and ascends from 
thence to the Propylea of the Acropolis. 5. Lastly, 
he describes the Acropolis, and having descended 
from thence to the Areiopagus, concludes with an 
account of the cemetery of the exterior Cerameicus, 
and the third of the great Athenian Gymnasia with- 
out the walls, namely, the Academy. 

The great difficulty in this arrangement, and which 
has been the principal cause of the doubts thrown 
upon the truth of the positions assigned in the pre- 
ceding pages to Enneacrunus and the Peiraic gate, is 
the want of continuity in the succession of objects 
in the first division of the narrative of Pausanias : 
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since, if those positions are correct, he has, without 
the smallest notice, made a leap of half the breadth 
of the city; namely, from the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, near the western end of the Acro- 
polis, to the Odeium near the Ilissus. This is the 
principal, and almost the only material, difficulty in 
the description of Athens by Pausanias. 

Of any city whatever it would be difficult to com- 
plete a circuitous description, so as to comprise all 
the principal objects, without reverting for a new 
departure to some points before mentioned. This 
Pausanias has only done twice: the first time by re- 
turning to the Stoa Basileius ; the second time, to the 
Prytaneium. The latter was rendered necessary by 
the Prytaneium having been the point at which the 
route into the lower parts of the city (é¢ ra Kxarw 
tng woAewc), Where the author describes in succes- 
sion the sanctuaries of Sarapis, of Lucina, of Jupiter 
Olympius, of Apollo Pythius, of Apollo Delphinius, 
and the eastern suburbs—separated from the route 
conducting by the street of Tripodes, the Diony- 
siac theatre, and the southern slope of the Acro- 
polis, to the Propylea. A return to the Stoa Ba- 
sileius might apparently have been avoided, if he 
had deferred his mention of the places near Enne- 
acrunus until he had arrived at the Olympieium ; 
and if he had deferred his notice of the monuments 
on the descent from the Acropolis, and around the 
Areiopagus, until he had described the Acropolis. 
But a double motive may have influenced Pausanias 
in proceeding at once from his notice of the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which were on the 
ascent to the Acropolis, to that of the Odeium, near 
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Enneacrunus. He had found nothing in the quarter 
to the south-westward of the Acropolis, which ap- 
peared worthy of introduction into his work, as 
he has shown by having mentioned the Museium, 
which bounded that portion of the Asty incidentally 
only, when describing the Acropolis, and in reference 
to its having been fortified by Demetrius Poliorcetes'. 
Thus circumstanced, he was desirous apparently of 
bringing, as much as possible, into juxtaposition the 
principal historical observations which occupy five- 
sixths of the pages devoted by him to Athens. It 
is observable, in particular, that from the fifth chap- 
ter, in which he describes the statues of the Eponymi, 
and notices the three new Athenian tribes, Attalis, 
Ptolemais, and Adrianis, as far as the fourteenth 
chapter, his narrative relates almost entirely to the 
successors of Alexander the Great, whose history he 
introduces by the remark, that he had undertaken it, 
because it was defective in consequence of its an- 
tiquity, and the want of contemporary authorities. 
In the eighth chapter indeed he interrupts this his- 
torical narrative, in order to notice some monuments 
situated between the statues of the Eponymi, and 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; but he resumes 
it after a single page, in reference to the statues be- 
fore the Odeium near Enneacrunus, and it seems to 
have been for the sake of those statues that his notice 
of the Odeium is so abruptly introduced. Those figures 


‘ In describing the Museium as within the old inclosure of the 
asty (tvrog row wepiGddAov rov apyalov, see above, p. 166, n. 2), 
Pausanias may have alluded to the general ruin of the walls, and 
the abandonment of all that part of the site, in his time. The 
Word apyatoc may, however, be differently interpreted, as I shall 
Rotice hereafter. 
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represented the three Ptolemies, surnamed Soter, 
Philadelphus, and Philometor; an Arsinoé and a 
Berenice ; Philip of Macedonia, his son Alexander, 
Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus; concerning all which per- 
sons he had more or less to relate: so that it is not 
until the end of the five subsequent chapters that he 
proceeds with the description of the Odeium, which 
is then dispatched in a single line, and Enneacrunns 
in three or four. 

On considering these circumstances, as well as the 
general character of the work of Pausanias, and the 
existence in his time of accurate descriptions of 
Athens, it seems no longer unaccountable, that he 
should have followed an order of narrative which 
might be made topographically more consecutive ; or 
rather, perhaps, it would be difficult to devise a 
better, consistently with the objects which he had in 
view. 

As Pausanias, after arriving at the Stoa Basileius, 
follows two directions from thence; one by the 
Metroum and temple of Mars to the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which were on the 
ascent to the Acropolis; the other by the Agora of 
his own time to the Prytaneium and Olympieiun, 
the continuation of both these routes terminating at 
the Ilissus, it is a fair presumption that his object 
was to convey the reader, first, through the part of 
the city on the southern side of the Areiopagus and 
Acropolis, and afterwards through the opposite divi- 
sion on the northern side of the same heights. A 
point opposite to the north-western extremity of the 
Areiopagus is the natural separation of two such 
routes; and such a point wil] be found to agree with 
the position of the Stoa Basileius, resulting from its 
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having been to the right of a person who had en- 
tered the city at the Peiraic gate, and had followed 
a street leading into the great Ceramic street, in or 
near which the Stoa Basileius was situated on the 
right hand. 

It remains to be seen whether such a presumption 
ig supported by any circumstances illustrative of the 
position of the several objects which occur in the 
course of the narrative of Pausanias; and, first, as to 
those which he notices between the Stoa Basileius and 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. These 
statues, as we have before seen, stood on that part of 
the ascent to the Acropolis which was immediately 
below the temples of Victory and of Venus Pandemus. 
Of these temples, the former lay to the right of the 
entrance into the Propylea; the latter was imme- 
diately below the temple of Victory ; for it was in the 
road from the Dionysiac theatre to the Propylea'. 
The statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, therefore, 
were towards the southern side of the ridge which 
connects the Acropolis with the Areiopagus; which 
may explain why Pausanias, although, when noticing 
those statues, he was not far from the court of Areio- 
pagus and the temple of the Eumenides, defers bis 
mention of these two objects until he issues from the 
Acropolis, they having been at the north-eastern 
extremity of the hill of Mars. 

Again, the Stoa Eleutherius, which Pausanias de. 
scribes as “ behind (omio@ev)?,” and Harpocration as 


' Pausan. Attic. 22. See above, p. 215. 221, n. 4. 
? Attic. 83,2. See above, p. 112. 
R 
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“ parallel to” the Stoa Basileius', appears from 
Diogenes Laértius to have been not far from the 
Pompeium’*, which was near the gate at which 
Pausanias entered Athens from the south-westward *. 
The Stoa Eleutherius, therefore, was to the west- 
ward of the Stoa Basileius, or nearer to the town- 
wall; and hence it appears that one end of the 
line of objects described by Pausanias in the first 
division of his route, was to the westward of the 
main Ceramic street, and the other to the southward 
of the entrance into the Acropolis. We may 
fairly infer, therefore, that the several objects which 
Pausanias notices between the Stoa Eleutherius, and 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, namely, 
the temple of Apollo Patrous, the Metroum, the 
Buleuterium or Council-house of the Five Hundred, 
the Tholus, the Eponymi, and the temple of Mars, 
were all on the western and southern sides of the 
hill of Areiopagus. And such a situation for these 
monuments is in perfect conformity with their anti- 
quity, origin, and uses, and partitularly as it places 
them near the Areiopagus and Pnyx; the one the 


* Ado eiot croal rap’ GAAHAag’ Ff re rov ’EAXevOepiov Atég rain 
Baoidewc. Harpocrat. in Bae. Zr. 

The same relative position of the two Stoe is implied in the 
speech of Praxagora in the Ecclesiazuze already referred to : 

Kai xnpitw rove éx rov Bijr’ éxt my Troy d&xoAovOciy 
Ti» Baoidetoy decxvhoorrac. ro é&€ Or’ é¢ ryvy mapa Taurny. 
Eccl. 680. 

2 cai rove 'AOnvatouc épacxe (Diogenes Cynicus sc.) decxvuc ri» 
rov Avoc orody kali Hopxeiov, airg@ xarecxevaxévar évdcauraobat. 
Diogen. Laért. 6, 22. 

* Attic. 2, 4. -See above, p. 108. 
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earliest court of justice, the other the most ancient 
place of public assembly: for the temple of Apollo, 
the Metroum, the Buleuterium, and the Tholus, 
were all public offices and places of registration, and 
hence were called the Archives (ra apyeia) '. 

It seems to have been with reference to the situ- 
ation of the Council-house in the valley, below the 
hill of Mars, that the council of Areiopagus was the 
avw (ZovAn, in the same manner as the court was 
named the travw Stcacrnproy, as contrasted in situ. 
ation with another court, the Heliza, which was its 
rival in importance, and was situated on lower 
ground”. And for a similar reason, perhaps, the 
people when assembled in the Pnyx, was said to be 
sitting aloft °. 

Of the successive objects, described by Pausanias, 
between the Stoa Eleutherius and the statues of 


1 See several of the authorities cited, p. 118,n. 5. p. 114, n. 1. 
5. p.115,n. 3.4. Inthe Rhetorical Lexicon, ap. Bekker. Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 264, the Tholus is described as rémog ric év roic apxelotc. 

We may even include among the dpyeia, the statues of 
the Eponymi; for here, before the time of Solon, the archon 
Eponymus held his court (Suid. in “Apywy), probably in the 
open air; and, according to a regulation of that legislator, those 
intending to propose laws, suspended their bills at the Eponymi. 
Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 705, Reiske. Suid., Phot. Lex. in 
"Exwyvpiot. 

? "Exavew duacrhpwy Kai broxarw" érdvw pev Cicacrhpioy To év 
‘Apely way, Eore yap év UmrA@ Addy" Karw O& TO évy Koihy rivi 
tory. Lex. ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 258. The lower 
appears from Didymus (ap. Harpocrat., in 6 carw0ev yvdpoc) to 
have been the Heliea. 

* Hac 6 dnpog &vw xabjro. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 285, 
Reiske. 


roy enpoy xaOnpevoy avw. Plutarch. Nic. 7. 
R 2 
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Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the Metroum alone 
is not stated to have been near that which pre- 
cedes it in his narrative, namely, the temple 
of Apollo. On the other hand, as both he and 
Demosthenes show that the Metroum was near 
the Council-house, between which and the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the successive objects 
are described by Pausanias as near to one another, it 
is probable that all these were in the hollow between 
the Propylea and the southern side of the Areiopagus, 
and that there was a considerable distance between 
the temple of Apollo Patrous and the Metroum'. 
The exact situation of the Metroum may be in some 
degree inferred from Arrian, who states its situation 
relatively to the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, which he describes as situated at the ascent 
of the Acropolis opposite to the Metroum. Thus 
it appears that as the court of Areiopagus and the 
temple of Eumenides were opposite to the grotto of 
Pan and the north-western angle of the Propylea ’, 
the Metroum was opposite to the temples of Victory 
and Venus, and consequently to the southward of 
the court of Areiopagus, and probably in an elevated 
situation, so that the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, facing the westward, looked over seve- 
ral intermediate monuments, situated in the hollow 
between the Acropolis and hill of Mars, and directly 
upon the Metroum. | 

About the centre of the hollow between the 


* The connexion of these two buildings in the narrative, instead 
of being local as in the other instances, consists in the similarity 
of the words Patrous and Metroum. See above, p. 113. 

* Attic. 28,4. See above, p. 159, 165. 
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heights of Acropolis and Areiopagus, we may place 
the altar of the Twelve Gods; for although Pau- 
sanias does not mention this altar, we know that 
it was near the statue of Demosthenes’, and the 
latter according to Pausanias was near the tem- 
ple of Mars. Such a position in the centre of the 
most ancient Agora, seems well adapted as well to 
the use and purposes of that renowned altar, as to 
the fact that it was employed as the point from 
whence distances were measured*. Near it was the 
Perischoenisma, a flexible inclosure, noted as being 
the place where votes of Exostracism were taken °; 
and adjacent to the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton was an orchestra or platform for dancing, 
such as were used before the invention of the 
theatre *. : | 

Of the Odeium, which according to Pausanias 
stood near Enneacrunus, not a vestige now remains; 
but a few remarks concerning it may assist in eluci- 
dating the topography of Athens. It is evident that 


* Vit. X. Rhet. in Demosth. See above, p. 116, n. 4, 

? Herodotus (2, 7) mentions the distance from this altar to the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia; and a tetrastich inscription, 
unfortunately imperfect, reported by Chandler (Ins. Ant. p. 53. 
Boeckh C. Ins. Gr. No. 525), had recorded the number of stades 
from this point to the Peirweus: most probably forty-three. 

* See above, p. 162, n. 6. 

‘"Opxforpa: xpGroy éxAnOn év ry ayopg’ elra Kal rov Oearpov 
TO KaTw Hpikuxdoy, ov Kai of xopoi yO0v Kal wpyxovrvro. Phot. Lex. 
inv. 'Opxjerpa’ ro rov Oearpov péoov ywpiov Kai réxoc Extgavae 
tic avhyupey, EvOa ‘Appodlov Kai "Aptoroysirovoc eixdvec. Timei 
Lex. Platon. inv. The three kinds of dance were called xufpixn 
the military, olxeyric the sacred, and xopdaxtopocg the comic. 
Etym. M. in épynorai. 


Ancient 
O 


deium 
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this Odeium is not to be confounded with the 
Odeium constructed by Pericles, with a pointed 
roof, resembling the pavilion of Xerxes, that edi- 
fice having been adjacent to the Dionysiac theatre’. 
It seems equally clear that the Odeium, near Ennea- 
crunus was the elder of the two, and that when the 
improved building of Pericles had superseded it as a 
place for recitation and music’, it was made subservient 
to those various uses of a different kind, with which 
its name is connected in many of the ancient 
authors. In particular, it appears to have been 
employed as one of the places for depositing and 
measuring grain and meal belonging to the state, 
and for the hearing of causes before the Sitophylaces 
and Metronomi *. 

The elder Odeium was prior in date to the Dio- 
nysiac theatre, which was founded about the year 
500 3.c., when the inventive genius of A’schylus and 
Agatharcus was rapidly bringing the drama to per- 


" See above, p. 138. 

* Plutarch speaking of the new Odeium built by Pericles, and 
the musical contest which he established there in the Panathenza, 
adds, éOe@vro dé cai rore cal rov GAXov xpdvoy év Qudeiw rove 
povoxouc &ywvac. Peric. 13. 

> Oi perv iypdy ovrep “Apywr of dé mapa roug “Evdexa (i.e. in 
Parabysto). 

OLS év ‘Quociy ducaZovo’. Aristoph. Vesp. 11083. 

Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 918, Reiske. c. Neer. p. 1862. c. 
Leptin. p. 467. Lys. xara roy Zuror@dey p. 717. Aristot. 
ap. Harpoc. in Merpovdpor, Xtropudaxec. Suid. in'Qkdeior. Har- 
poc., Phot. Lex., in Merp. Xer. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 278, 
300. There appear to have been ten of each of these officers in 
the city, and five in Peirwzeus. See Boeckh’s Public Géconomy 
of Athens, I. p. 67, 113. 
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fection’, and when a fatal accident, caused perhaps 
by the excessive numbers who flocked to see the 
splendid novelties of the scene, destroyed the wooden 
structure which had before served for a place of spec- 
tacle, and suggested to the Athenians the necessity 
of some construction more solid and more worthy 
of the improved drama’. The upper part of the 
Dionysiac inclosure was chosen for this purpose, 
probably on the same site, which had been occupied 
by the “Ixpra or wooden construction®. The Odeium 


" primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aischylo docente tragcediam, 
scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit. Ex eo moniti 
Democritus et Anaxagoras de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmo- 
dum oporteat ad aciem oculorum radiorumque extensionem, 
certo loco centro constituto, ad lineas ratione naturali respon- 
dere, uti de incerta re cert imagines eedificiorum in scenarum 
picturis redderent speciem, et que in directis planisque frontibus 
sint figurata, alia abscedentia, alia prominentia esse videantur. 
Vitruv. 7. in pref. 

* This accident happened, according to Suidas (in Uparivac), 
in the 70th Olympiad, during the representation of a piece by 
Pratinas: éwidexvyupévov dé rovrov, ovvén ra ixpia, ég’ dy 
torikeaay of Oearal, weceiv, cal éx rovrov rd Béarpoy gxodounOn 
"AOnvaioec. , 

"Ixpia ... ag’ dy éMedvro, xp0 rov év Atovicov Béarpor yevéo@ax. 
Hesych. in v. See the same in Photius, who adds erroneously 
ty 1 &yopg. 

Pratinas, according to Suidas, was of Phlius, contended in 
tragedy with ASschylus and Cheerilus, and was the first to write 
satires. Many persons are said to have been killed on this 
occasion. 

* This construction was perhaps a contrivance for giving, 
by means of wooden benches, a semicircular continuity to the 
natural form of that part of the hill which afterwards, by means 
of excavations in the rocks, formed the middle part of the 
theatre. 


11 
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had before this time been employed as the place 
where the rhapsodi and musicians exercised their 
art'. The name alone, derived from wéy, a song, im- 
plies a priority of date to the Oéarpoy, or place of 
spectacle, as, in the dramatic art, song and mono- 
logical recitation preceded dialogue and scenery. The 
combination of all these, in the form of the regular 
drama, caused the invention of the theatre, the de- 
sign and construction of which was a natural improve- 
ment upon the Odeium, which itself had been an 
improvement upon the simplest form of a place 
of public assembly, as exemplified in the Pnyx’. 
The theatre had the advantage of containing the 
greatest possible number in the smallest space, and 
at the shortest possible distance of each person from 
the stage: and being open to the sky, it had not 
any of those interruptions to the eye or ear which, 
in every Odeium of large dimensions, were opposed 
by the columns supporting the roof or galleries *. 


! réwoc éori Oearpostdic, évy gf ciwOacr xowpara axayyeAXecr, 
mpiv ric cig Td Oéarpoy axayyediac’ Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1104. 
rémoc, Evy § xply ro Oéarpor xaracxevacOyvat, ot paydoi xa oi 
xBapydot hywviovro. Hesych. in 'Quéeiov. See above, p. 246, 
n. 2. 

* We find the Odeium described as a sort of theatre, dowep 
Ogarpoy (Suidas in v.), or as resembling the thymele of a 
theatre (Odeium pars qudam theatri, que nunc thymele vocatar, 
Alexand. Aphrod. in Metaph. 3, ex vers. J. Genesii), which 
suggests exactly the idea of the pit of a modern theatre, and 
seems to show that the original Odeium was constructed nearly 
on the same plan as the Pnyx, but on a smaller scale, and 
covered with a roof. 

* Odeia appear to have been generally remarked for their 
numerous columns. door elot xiovec rov ‘Oxudeiov. Theophr. 
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Other cities of Greece soon followed the example 
of Athens in the construction of Odeia and Theatres, 
and these words were in process of time universally 
applied, @éarpow to the open semicircular edifice, 
commonly constructed on the side of a hill, which 
each city possessed for its larger assemblies of every 
kind, and gdcoyv to a smaller roofed building of the 
same kind, chiefly destined to music, but, like the 
theatre, often employed also for meetings upon public 
affairs. At length there was scarcely a town, how- 
ever small, in any of the countries in which Grecian 
civilization prevailed, that did not possess a theatre, 
while all the larger cities had two or three. Hundreds 
of these, more or less preserved, still attest in all the 
Greek or Roman countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the obligations of the ancient world to the 
Athenians for these inventions. 

In passing immediately from the mention of En- 
neacrunus to that of the temple of Demeter and 
Core, with the simple remark that the temple was 
beyond the fountain (urép rnv xpnvyny)', Pausanias 
has left us to discover that the Ilissus flowed between 
them. Of this there can be no question, for we 


Caract. 3. The Odeium of Pericles was zoAvedpoy cai xoAvorvdor. 
Plutarch Pericl. 13. Diodorus (1,48) describes the tomb of 
Osymandyas as supported by columns and built like an Odeium, 
dxoy ixdorvdor, gdciov rpdroy Kareoxevacpévoy. The numerous 
seats and columns, in the tent-shaped building of Pericles, leave 
little or no doubt that in this improved Odeium there was, as in 
that of Herodes and others, a rising succession of seats, like those 
of a theatre, and a gallery, as well as a roof, supported by 
colamos. 
" Sce above, p. 119. 


Temple of 
Triptole- 
mus, 
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know that the lesser Eleusinian mysteries were 
celebrated in Agre, and were hence called ra ¢v 
“Ayoae, Or ra ey “Aypac, or ra TOC “Ayoay' : that Agre 
was a suburb of Athens, to the left of the Ilissus?, 
the water of which was employed in the sacred lus- 
trations of those mysteries*, and that there was a 
sanctuary of Ceres in Agre‘, near the river. It 
can scarcely be doubted, therefore, that the temple 
of that deity near Enneacrunus was the scene of 
the mysteries, and it becomes highly probable that 
some foundations, which were observed by Stuart 
on the left bank of the river nearly opposite to 
Enneacrunus, were those of the temple of Ceres 
in Agre. . 

The words of Pausanias seem equally to show that 
the temple of Triptqlemus was that beautiful little 
Tonic building which, in the time of Stuart, formed a 
church, called that of Panaghia on the Rock (lavayia 
oTnv réroav), but which has now totally disappeared, 
and has been preserved only from oblivion by the 
drawings of his Antiquities of Athens °. 


’ Plutarch. Demetr. 26. Cleidemus in “Aypac ap. Bekker. 
Anecd. Gr. I. p. 826. Dionys. Perieg. 424. Himer. ap. Phot. 
Myniobibl. p. 1119. Stephan. in”Aypac. Eustath. ad Il. B. 852. 

? Plato Phedr. 6. Pausan. Att. 19, 6. 7. 

xwplov..... ric 'Arrekijc wpo rij¢ woXewc. Stephan. |. 1. 

> Tatra pev Oy cuvéPevro mapa roy "Idveody, od rov caBappor 
redovat roic EAdrroct pvornpiotc. Polysen. Strateg. 5,17. Himer. 
Orat. 3, p. 432, Wernsdorf. 

4 Ahpnrpog iepoy tlw rijc xokews xpoc rg "Ikcoog. Suid. in 
“Aypa. V. et Hesych. in “Aypa. Phavorin., Etym. M. in 
"Aypa. 

* I. 2. It was an amphiprostyle forty-two feet long, and 
twenty broad, on the upper step of the stylobate. There were 
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As Pausanias, having first spoken of the Eleusinium, Temple of 
and then described the temple of Triptolemus, places “"*'* 
that of Eucleia “still further (ér: arwripw),” in the 
same direction', we may infer that it was near the left 
bank of the Ilissus, to the south-west of the site of the 
church of Panaghia on the rock, probably at the 
church of Aghia Marina, which stands a little to the 
left of the place where the modern road from Athens 
to Sunium crosses the Ilissus; for both Wheler and 
Stuart considered this church to have been the site of 
an ancient building ’. 


four columns at either end, one foot nine inches in diameter above 
the spreading basis. Those at the eastern end stood before a 
pronaos of ten feet in depth, leading by a door seven feet wide 
into a ojxoc of fifteen and a half feet; the breadth of both twelve 
feet. 

' See above, p. 119. 

? Wheler’s Travels, p. 379. Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, III. v. 
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Second Part of the Route of Pausanias—From the 
Stoa Basileius to the Prytaneium. 


AFTER having finished the first branch of his tour 
through Athens, and resumed his original situation 
at the Stoa Basileius, Pausanias proceeds to describe 
the parts of the city to the northward of the ridges 
of Areiopagus and Acropolis '. 

The first building which he encounters beyond the 
Stoa Basileius, and beyond the limits of the Cera- 
meicus, is the Hepheesteium, or temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, near which was that of Venus Urania. 
He then proceeds to the Stoa Peecile, and states 
that, in approaching it, there was a gate surmounted 
by atrophy. He then describes the Peecile, notices 
a few objects in the Agora, and shows that the 
Gymnasium of Ptolemy was not far from the Agora, 
and that the Theselum was near that gymna- 
sium. He then describes the Anaceium, or temple 
of the Dioscuri; the Agraulium, which was above 
that temple, and the Prytaneium, which was near the 
Agraulium. 

Of these places the Theseium alone remains to 
give evidence of its position; but as the Agraulium 


* See above, p. 119—126. 
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was in some part of the rocks of the Acropolis, there 
remains only in this part of the narrative of Pausa- 
nias a want of local connexion between the Pecile 
and the new Agora. But the Peecile was in one of 
the most illustrious parts of the Agora of the middle 
period of Greek history; as the incidental mention 
of it by ancient writers ' demonstrates, as well as the 
position of the Hermes Agoreus at the Astic Gate, 
which was near the Pecile*. Pausanias therefore, it 
is evident, referred to the Agora of the Augustan 
and subsequent ages; which, doubtless, occupied 
ground contiguous to the eastern part of the prior 
Agora, and probably even comprehended that extre- 
mity of it. Both from this consideration therefore, 
and from the natural import of the narrative of 
Pausanias, we may confidently assume that the 
Pecile was not far distant from the portico of 
Augustus, westward. 

We learn from an Athenian antiquary that the 
street called the Hermz conducted from the Stoa 
Basileius to the Peecile*. This celebrated and cen- 


" Particularly ASschines :—mpocéAOere ovr TH Otavoig xat tic 
thy Lroay rHy Hoxidny’ dravrwy yap bpiv roy Kadev ipywy ra 
vropyhpara ty ty &yopg dvaxecrat. c. Ctesiph. p. 575, Reiske. 
The statue of Solon, which Pausanias describes to have been 
before the Peecile, is placed by Demosthenes (c. Aristog. 2) and 
by Alian (Var. Hist. 8, 16) in the Agora. 

7 See above, p. 121, where note 2 will explain the reason of 
my having ventured to give the name of Astic Gate to this rudic 
or zudwr. 

* "Axo ydp rijc Hlotxidne cal rij¢ rou Baothéwe orod¢ eloly oi 
"Eppat cadovpevot. Mnesicles sive Callistratus ap. Harpocrat., 
ap. Phot. Lex. in ‘Eppai. 

From Harpocration, on the authority of Antiphon (c. Nicoclea) 
it appears that the Stoa of the Thracians was in this street. 


Herme. 
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tral part of the Agora, therefore, which received its 
name from a great number of Herme, dedicated 
by persons both in public and private stations ', seems 
to have been a continuation of the great Ceramic 
street leading through the Agora by the Pecile to 
the portal of the new Agora; and thus we trace 
exactly the route of philosophy, in her way from the 
Academy to the Peecile, that is to say, from the 
platonic philosophers to the stoics, as imagined by 
Lucian °*. 

There must have been still, however, a third street, 
leading directly from near the Stoa Basileius to the 
northern side of the ascent to the Propylea; and it 


1 bxo idwwréy cal apyévrwy. Harpocr. in “Eppat. Among 
them were the ‘Irmapyetor ‘Eppai, so called as having been dedi- 
cated by Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus. They were inscribed 
with moral sentences in verse, éXeyeia €& Wy Eueddov Berriove oi 
avaywwororrec ylvecBar. Hesych. in ‘Irxapyeoc'Eppac. Plato 
(Hipparch. 4) alludes to them as being in the middle of the city 
(€v péow rov “Aoreog), and adds that Hipparchus placed similar 
monuments in the Demi. He has left us the inscriptions on two 
of them, 

Mvijpa ré0° ‘Immdpxou' orelye dixata gpovisy. 

Mvijpa rdé0’ ‘Ilaxapyxov’ pr) pidoy éharara. 

Three-headed Mercuries were common at the meeting of three 
ways, where they were inscribed as posts of direction. There 
appears to have been one of these in the street of the Mercuries 
at a branch called the ‘Eoria oddc: it was dedicated by Patro- 
cleides, the lover of Hipparchus, and was therefore, it may be 
supposed, near the Hipparcheian Hermee. Harpocrat., Suid. in 
Tpixégpadocg 6 ‘Eppiic. Muexpdy & &vw rou Tpixepddov rapa riy 
‘Eoriay oddv. Iseeus, ibid. 

* évravOa yap év Kepapeceg dropevovper adrhy* (Philosophiam) 
i) 6€ on rou ddlkerat, emaviotoa tf ’Axadnplac we wepexarnoeee cai 
év rn [loxiAy, rovro ydp donpépac 200g xouiv airy. Lucian. 
Piscator. 13. 
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was probably in this direction, and not in the street 
of the Herme, that stood the Hephesteium and the 
Aphrodisium. For the Hephesteium was near the 
Colonus Agoreus’, and a street, branching from the 
Ceramic street, near the supposed site of the Stoa 
Basileius, in the direction of the northern ascent to 
the Acropolis, would pass just below the northern 
projection of the Areiopagus; a height correspond- 
ing, both in nature and position, with that Colonus 
Agorseeus on which Meton placed his new astro- 
nomical instrument for the public use’, and which, 
in consequence of its elevation and central position, 
became also a customary place of hire for labourers’, 
whence it received the epithet of Mic%oc as well as 
that of "A-yopaioc. It is stated also that the Colonus 
Agoreus was behind the Macra Stoa*; whence it 
becomes probable that the Macra Stoa conducted 
from the Stoa Basileius to the ascent of the Acro- 


1 200 ydp dyrwy rey Kodwvwy, 6 per “Irwewg éxaXeiro, ov pé- 
pryrat Lopoxdijc, we Oldixodog cic abroy xaragpvyovrog’ oO 6° hy 
éy"Ayopg xapa ro Etpvaaxeov, ov ovvyecay of proOapvoyrec. 
J. Poll. 7, 132. 

rove ptcOwrovce Kodwviracg ovdpaloy, éxeid)) mapa r¢ Kodwrg 
ttornceccay, O¢ éori wAnoioy ric "Ayopac, EvBa rd ‘Hoaleorecow 
cal ro Eipyodxerdy gore’ Exadeiro 6€ 6 Kodwvog ovroc 'Ayopaioc. 
Harpocrat. in KoAwvlrac. 

* See above, p. 219. 

"Ov #rOec, MAN’ Ec rov Kodwvoy teoo. "Exi rev peoOwrisy EXeyor" 
rove ydp éxi rd Epyor éAOdvrac oe axedvoy wadty emi rd poOwrh- 
por rd oe AY Ev Kodwrg. Hesych. in OW’ #rOec, Kodwric. 
J. Poll. 1. 1. 

The same height seems to be alluded to in the Andria of 
Terence, 2, 2. v. 19. 

* KoNwrde éorty 6 Erepoc 0 MiaOtoc Aeyopevoc’ otrw pépoc Te vir 
cuvnBeg yéyove Kodwvoy xadtiv ro omober rii¢ Maxpae orode. 


Schol. Aristoph. Av. 998. 
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polis on the northern side, forming a street in or near 
which the temples of Vulcan and of Venus Urania 
were situated. To the supposition that these two 
buildings may have stood more directly between the 
Stoa Basileius and the Peecile, the objection occurs 
that this almost inevitably identifies the Macra Stoa 
with the street of the Herma, which can hardly be 
conceived: nor is there any height near this line 
which would in that case correspond to the Colonus 
Agoreus. If the preceding conjectures on the plan 
of this part of Athens are correct, it would appear 
that the Ceramic dromus had a triple separation at 
or near the Stoa Basileius; one conducting to the 
Poecile and New Agora, the middle street leading 
to the northern ascent to the Acropolis, and the 
third along the southern side of the hill of Mars to 
the ascent of the Acropolis on the southern side. 
The point of separation was probably the Triodus of 
the Cerameicus, at which stood the Hermes of four 
heads, made by Telesarchides '; the fourth head was 
probably directed towards Dipylum, which street was 
very naturally not taken into consideration in the name 
Triodus, although there was, in fact, at or near the point 
of separation a meeting of four streets. It follows, 
from the supposed positions of the Poecile and temple 
of Venus Urania, that the Pylon asticus, or gate at 


' rerpaxépadog ‘Eppijc. ... &v rh rpiddg ry Kepapeccg idpuro- 
Hesych. in ‘Eppijc Tpexépadog. 
"Eppijc Terpaxépadoc’ év Kepapeccg TeXeoupyidov epyor. Phot. 
Lex. in v. 
The following was the inscription upon it: 
"Eppa Terpaxégade, caddv TeXeoapyisov Epyor, 
Nav opaac. 
Eustath. in 1]. Q. 334. 
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which stood the famous Hermes Agoreeus, was on 
the south-western side of the Pcecile’. 

Westward of the gate of the New Agora and of Gymna- 
the Corinthian colonnade which lies to the north of Ptole- 
it, and between those two ruins and the temple of 
Theseus, are remains of several large buildings. Some 
courses of the walls are extant in two places, but their 
plan among the modern structures which encumber 
the site has not yet been traced. That, of which a 
part of the wall still exists at a distance of 230 
yards to the south-eastward of the temple of The- 
seus, seems to have been a part of the Gymna- 
sium Ptolemeum ; !. Because it formed part of a 
building which stood not far from the Theseium, as 


The word xrv\wy, which Philochorus applied to this gate, 
generally refers in inscriptions to the portal or entrance-gate of an 
inclosure, and the trophy placed upon it favours the opinion that 
it was the kind of structure from which the Roman triumphal 
arches were derived. This Pylon was of very early date; having 
been not only more ancient than the trophy erected upon it about 
the year 304, in the war of the Athenians against Cassander, but 
More ancient than the Hermes Agorzeus, which was placed at this 
gate in the archonship of Cebris, B.c. 482—1. See above, 
p.121,n. 2. It may, therefore, have been as old as the Stoa 
Peisianacteius, or Poecile ; the proximity of which is strongly 
marked by Lucian, who describes the Hermes Agoreeus as wapa 
thy [owlAny (Sup. Trag. 33). The Pylon, therefore, may have 
stood before the entrance of that celebrated Stoa, which, from 
the description of its paintings by Pausanias, appears to have 
been a oroa rerpdywvoc (V. Strabo, p. 646.) with an éxacOpor, or 
quadrangle open to the sky ; and thus to have resembled exactly 
the painted cloisters which adorned Italy on the revival of the 
arts, and which are probably lineal descendants of the Stoz. 
The two other chief Athenian Stoz, the Basileius and Eleuthe- 
rins (Harpocr. in BaoiXetog Zrod), may have been of the same 
description. 


Stoa of 
Hadrian. 
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Pausanias and Plutarch describe that gymnasium ; 
2. Because an inscribed pedestal was found, on a 
part of the site, which had supported the statue of a 
Ptolemy, who was son of the Juba said by Pausanias 
to have been honoured with a statue in this gymna- 
sium', and who was a descendant by the last Cleo- 
patra of Ptolemy Philadelphus the founder; 3. Be- 
cause an existing wall of this building is formed of a 
peculiar kind of masonry, characteristic of the time 
of the Ptolemies, the alternate courses being about 
double the height of the others, a construction less 
simple than that which was customary before the 
age of Alexander; while the exact equality of the 
alternate courses and the careful formation and junc- 
tion of the component blocks, evince greater accu- 
racy of work than was customary in Roman times ?*. 
The Corinthian colonnade, of which the southern 
extremity is about seventy yards to the north of the 
Propyleum of the New Agora, shows at once by the 
small interval of one foot ten inches between its 
columns and the adjacent wall, as well as by the 
opening in the middle of the colonnade, that it was 
the decorated facade, (with a gateway in the centre,) 
of a quadrangular inclosure, which is traceable to the 
eastward of it. This front ranges with the Propy- 
leum of the New Agora, showing the position of 
one of the principal streets of Athens. A tetrastyle 
propyleum formed of columns three feet in diameter, 


1 Attic. 17,2. See above, p. 124. 

* The round towers at the entrance of the arsenal of the 
Peirzeeus, which are probably a part of the construction of Philo, 
about the year .c. 300, are of the same kind of masonry. 
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and twenty-nine feet high, similar to those before the 
wall, except that the latter are not fluted, projected 
twenty-two feet before the gate of the inclosure, 
which was 376 feet long, and 252 broad; round the 
inside of it, at a distance of twenty-three feet from 
the wall, are vestiges of a colonnade. In the 
northern wall, which still exists, are the remains of 
one large quadrangular recess or apartment in the 
centre, thirty-four feet in length, and of two semi- 
circular recesses nearly equal to it in diameter. The 
church of Megali Panaghia, which stands towards 
the eastern side of the inclosure, is formed of the 
remains of an ancient building, consisting on one 
side of a ruined arch, and on the other of an archi- 
trave supported by a pilaster, and three columns 
of the Doric order, one foot nine inches in diameter, 
and of a somewhat declining period of art. Spon 
and Wheler supposed these to have been ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius', which is impos- 
sible, because this peribolus could not have been 
sufficiently large to contain an octastyle temple of 
such magnitude as the Olympium is described to 
have been. 

Stuart mistook them for the Pecile, and as he 
could not avoid perceiving that the columns were 
a work of Roman times, he supposed them to be 
some splendid reparation of the Peecile’*, of which 
history has not preserved any record. But the peri- 
bolus, the colonnade, and the building in the centre, 
appear to have been works of the same date, and to 
have all formed one great establishment. The archi- 


* Spon, II. p. 170. Wheler, p. 392. 
* Antiquities of Athens, I, 5; III, p. iii. 
pa 


ad 
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tectural details of the western colonnade have so 
marked a resemblance to those of the arch of 
Hadrian near the Olympium', that there is the 
strongest reason to believe this to have been one of 
the edifices erected by the same great benefactor of 
Athens; a supposition which accounts at once for 
the silence of Pausanias as to this building, when 
treating of others in its immediate vicinity, as 
it was natural for him to defer his notice of this 
edifice, until he had treated of the most renowned 
work of the same emperor, the Olympium. The 
general plan was evidently that of a quadrangle sur- 
rounded with porticos, having one or more buildings 
in the centre: thus agreeing perfectly with that 
work of Hadrian which contained stoz, a colonnade 
of Phrygian marble, and a library’. The apart- 
ments in the wall of the peribolus, with the colon- 
nade before them accord perfectly with those 
oxnpata in the Stoa of Hadrian, which accord- 
ing to Pausanias were resplendent with alabaster 
and gilding, and adorned with pictures and statues. 
The building near the centre of the quadrangle, 
which was converted into a church of the Panaghia, 
may have been the Pantheon or temple of All the 
Gods, in which there was a catalogue of all the tem- 
ples, built, repaired, or adorned by Hadrian, and of 
all his gifts to the cities, both Greek and barbarian °; 


* Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 165. 

* See above, p. 131. 182, n. 1. 

> ‘Odea dé Oewy iepa, ra per geotcunoey & dpyiic, ra 8€ Kai 
exexdopnoey avabhpacc cai Karaccevaic, fj} dwpedc wéAcory Edwxey 
"EAAnviot, rag d&€ xai rev BapBdapwry roic denOeiowy, Eorw oi 
mayra yeypappéva ’AOnynow tv rp xorg ray Gedy iepp. Pausan. 
Attic. 5, 5. 
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for it seems likely that the library, if not in the 
same temple ', was within the same great inclosure 
as the building which contained the catalogue, and 
consequently that the Pantheon, and possibly also 
the temple of Juno and Jupiter Panellenius stood in 
the centre of the inclosure. The remains, therefore, 
at Megali Panaghia belonged probably to one of 
them. In favour of the opinion that both these 
temples stood in the hypethral quadrangle, we may 
remark that had the centre been occupied by a single 
temple, it would have been near 190 feet in length, 
which seems inconsistent with the small diameter of 
the extant columns*. As to the Gymnasium of 
Hadrian*; this having been an establishment for 
objects of a different kind from those of the stoe and 
temples, there can scarcely be a doubt that it was 
an entirely separate construction ‘. 


1 See above in p. 132, n. 1, the two readings abra and atro, 
which leave a doubt whether the books were in the oixfpara of 
the porticoes, or in the tepdy. 

7 In the collection of Sir R. Worsley, who visited Athens 
in the year 1785, were two busts, found, as he states, among 
these ruins, which he supposed to have been the Prytaneium. 
These busts are of a kind which was much employed in 
the decoration of buildings of the Roman empire, and they 
are manifestly of that time. One represents Alcibiades, and is 
neatly similar to another bust of that famous Athenian found in 
the villa Hadriana near Tivoli: the other is a bust of Sophocles, 
equally resembling one which was found in the basilica of Con- 
stantine at Rome. See Museum Worsley, I. p. 51. 53. 
Having been ornaments peculiarly adapted to an Athenian stoa, 
they furnish a slight confirmation of the identity of the ruins. 

* See above, p. 131. 

“Some remains of walls between the Corinthian colonnade 


Agrau- 
lium. 
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Having finished the description of the Theseium 
and the history of Theseus, Pausanias proceeds 
abruptly to describe the Anaceium, or ancient tem- 
ple of the Dioscuri, without any intimation that it 
stood near the Theseium. It must, in fact, have 
been at a considerable distance from that temple, 
for it was near the sanctuary of Agraulus, which 
was in the rocks of the Acropolis, or immediately 
adjacent to them. This abruptness is characteristic 
of the style of Pausanias; the connection of the 
narrative is to be sought for in the fifteenth chapter, 
where he resumes his course from the temple of 
Venus Urania towards the Prytaneium after the 
digression, which treated of the Peecile, the The- 
seium, and all the other objects which he had thought 
worthy of notice in that quarter, except the build- 
ings of Hadrian, which he reserved for another place. 

Upon comparing the words of Pausanias' with 
those of Herodotus’? and Euripides *, we can hardly 


and the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, may have belonged to the 
Gymnasium of Hadrian. Or possibly the latter may have 


occupied the site of the church, vulgarly called Gorgépiko (of 


George Piko), where in the church and neighbouring house of 
the metropolitan bishop, I observed several inscribed marbles 
relating to gymnastic victories. 

1 Pausan. Attic. 18,2. See above, p. 127. 

? Xpovy & éx rev ardpwr épayn dH rie Eoodoe rotor Bapaporer. 
eda eae Epmpoober wy rpo Titc axpowddtoc, Omiobe dé Sv xvALwy Kai 
ric avddov, ry Oy oUTE Tic EpidAagvE ovr’ Gy FAME py} Kore TiC 
xara ravra dvaBain avOpwrwy* ravry dréGnoay rivec xara TO ipoy 
riic Kéxpoxoc Qvyarpoc ’Aypavdou, xairorxep aroxphuvov ééyroc 
rov xwpov. Herodot. 8, 53. 

? ’Eoriy yap ovx &onpoc ‘EAAyver wodkc 

Tic xpvooddyyov TWadAacoe xexAnpevn, 
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doubt that the Agraulium was in some part of 
the precipices formerly called the Long Rocks (a 
Maxpat Ilérpa,) which are situated a little to the east- 
ward of the grotto of Apollo and Pan. Had not the 
Agraulium been very near the grotto, one cannot 
conceive that an Athenian poet would have repre- 
sented Agraulus and her sisters as dancing to the 
music of Pan in his cavern. Here, therefore, the 
Persians, under Xerxes, climbed the steepest part of 
the hill near the temple of Agraulus, and having 


OD raid ’EpexOiwe PoiBoc ELeview yaporc 
Big Kpéovcay, tvOa xpooBdppovc wérpac, 
TladAddog bx’ 6x 8y riic "AOnvalwy yGoroc, 
Makxpac xadover yijc GvaxrecArBidoc. 
Euripid. Ion, 8. 


Maxpal d ywpde éor’ Exei KexAnopeérvoc. Ion, 282. 
7Q Llavog Oaxnpara xat 


TlapavXifovea rérpa 

Muxwdeot Maxpaic, 

“Iva xopovg orelBovar rodoiy 

"Aypavdov xépac rplyovor 

Trader yAoepa xpd MadrAacec 

Nady, oupiyywy 

"Yx’ aiddag iaydc tpywy, 

“Orav abdeloe ovpifne 

7Q. Tidy, rotor cote Ev dytpoce, &c. Ton, 49 . 


KP. “Axove roivuy* oloOa Kexporiac wérpac 
IlpéoBopgov dyrpov, dc Makpac xuxAnoxoper ; 
HP, OI8, évOa avec ddvra cal Bwpoi rédac. 
Ion, 936. 
KP. ‘Ope yap &yyoc J “EéOnx’ Eye wore 
Zé y’, © réxvoy por, Bpépoc Er’ dvra vipmoy, 
Kéxporoc é¢ dyrpa xal Maxpde werpnpedetc. 
Ion, 1398. 
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thus entered the citadel, opened the gates, slew the 
Athenians who had taken refuge in the temple, and 
set fire to every thing in the Acropolis '. 

A very different opinion on this question has 
however, been maintained, namely, that the Persians 
ascended at the eastern end of the Acropolis, which 
would, therefore, be the situation of the Agraulium. 
The principal arguments for this supposition are, 
]. That here the rocks of the Acropolis are highest, 
and most difficult of access (ro padtora arcropoy). 
2. That the words Eum poate po THC axporroALoc, “ in 
front of the Acropolis,” used by Herodotus, point to 
the same spot, which was the front of the Acropolis, 
because the two temples of Minerva fronted the 
east ; and that consequently we are to interpret the 
words omo@e rwy wvAéwy, not simply “ behind the 
gates,” but “ at the extremity of the Acropolis, 
opposite to that where the gates are situated.” Such 
a meaning, however, can scarcely be extracted from 
them; the historian seems clearly to have intended 
to say that, after the Persians had been repulsed in 
their attack upon the western end of the citadel, 
where the Propylea were afterwards built, a party 
of them made a successful attempt in the rear of 
the Athenians, while the attention of the latter was 
occupied by the direct attack; and that they effected 
this design by climbing up the precipices in a part 
of the long northern side of the Acropolis, not far 
from the Propylea. This side of the hill, in fact, 
is still very commonly called the front of the Acro- 
polis by persons, both natives and strangers, uncon- 


' Herodot. 8, 53. 
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scious of any question upon the subject’, nor are 
the rocks in this part less precipitous than at the 
eastern end of the hill, although in one part, where 
probably the Agraulium was situated, they are not 
so difficult of access. The eastern fronting of the 
Acropolis is not confirmed by any ancient autho- 
rity whatever; nor is it probable, for, although the 
Parthenon had, ip regard to its interior construction, 
and to the religious ceremonies connected with it, 
its front to the east, yet the western end was 
equally a front externally. Of the two temples 
which formed the Erechtheium, if one opened to the 
east, the other fronted the north. That the Athe- 
nian custom of having in general the front of their 
temples to the east, had no influence upon the col- 
location of the other monuments of the Acropolis, is 
proved from the fact, that the statue of Minerva 
Promachus, the Propylea, and all the statues and 
monuments below the Propylea faced towards the 
west 7. 

The Agraulium is no where described as a temple, 
bat only as a sanctuary or sacred inclosure*. At a 
distance of about seventy yards to the eastward of the 
cave of Pan in the midst of the Long Rocks, and at 
the base of a precipice, is a remarkable cavern, and 


" In the Athenian Mythus noticed above in page 205, Mount 
Lycabettus is described as an épupa apo ritc ’AxpordAewe, an out- 
work in front of the Acropolis. 

? See below in section VIII. - 

* Herodotus describes it as an ipéy; Pausanias, as an tepoy 
répevoc; Polysenus (1, 21), as ra iepo» rij¢ "AypavAov. The 
grotto of Apollo and Pan, according to Pausanias, was an tepov 
ty oxndaly. 
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one hundred and thirty yards farther in the same 
direction, immediately at the foot of the wall of the 
citadel, another smaller. The former had evidently 
a communication with the Acropolis, as there still 
exist some remains of steps a little within the wall, 
which rises immediately above it. The smaller 
cavern, which was only a few yards distant from the 
northern portico of the Erechtheium, had also pro- 
bably an opening into the Acropolis'. Within it 
are many niches, showing that it was not less an 
pov ev oxndAaiy, or the fabled residence of some 
local deity, than the cave of Pan itself. Nor can 
we doubt that the larger was equally a sanctuary, 
although niches are not so apparent there as in the 
smaller cavern, the ancient surface of the rock within 
it not being so well preserved. 

As Pandrosus is said to have been saved, when 
her sisters Herse and Agraulus, punished with mad- 
ness for their disobedience to Minerva, threw them- 
selves over the rocks’, the situation of the two 
caverns relatively to the temple of Pandrosus, 
accords with the fable; thus leading to the belief 
that they were sacred to Agraulus and Herse, and 
that the Agraulium comprehended them both, toge- 
ther with a part of the adjacent slope of the hill— 


7 It was necessary in a military point of view, that these 
caverns, which, if neglected, would furnish an access to the cita- 
del from without, should be secured, and thus made available at 
the same time for sorties. The great cavern at the eastern end 
had probably a communication with the platform of the Acropolis 
as well as the others. 

? Pausan. Attic. 18, 2. See above, p. 127. 
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a conclusion in perfect conformity with the lix <a of 
Euripides, which show not only the proximity of the 
Agraulium to the cavern of Pan, but its situation also 
in front of the temple of Minerva Polias (zoo TMaAAadoc 
vawy)'. There is, however, some difficulty in deter- 
mining which of the caverns was sacred to Agraulus, 
and which of them to Herse. If the eastern derives 
some importance from its greater proximity to the 
temple of Polias, the western has at least an equal 
elaim to be considered the Agraulium, from its 
greater magnitude, and from its position, which 
being nearer to the rear of the Propylea,, seems 
better adapted to the action of the Medes related 
by Herodotus’. 

The Anaceium was near the sanctuary of Agrau, 42%eium. 
lus, and to the westward of it, as would appear 
from the order of the narrative of Pausanias*. It 
was in an elevated position‘, and we may presume 
from Lucian, nearly on the same level as the Agrau- 
lium. In his dialogue called the Fisherman, he 
represents the Athenian philosophers of every sect, 


" Ion, 492. See above p. 262, n. 3. 

* This situation of the Agraulium accords with the words of 
the Scholiast of Demosthenes (de f. leg. p. 438, Reiske), who 
describes the temple as wept ra IporvAata. He cites Philochorus, 
and adds that Agraulus here threw herself over the rocks to obtain 
victory for Erechtheus against Eumolpus. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, agrees better with the honours Agraulus received from 
the Athenians, and the oath of the Ephebi in her sanctuary, than 
the fable of Amelesagoras or Apollodorus. 

* See above, p. 127. 

* woynpoc ovroc dywOey éx rov ’Avaxeiov xai duoc. Demosth. 
de cor. fals. test. 1. p. 1125, Reiske. 
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as climbing up to the Acropolis to gain the cake, and 
two minz, which Parrhesiades offers them by pro- 
clamation from the Acropolis. He describes them as 
“ collecting some about the Pelasgicum, and others 
at the temple of A‘sculapius: still more around 
the Areiopagus: some at the tomb of Talos, 
and others again like swarms of bees near the 
Anaceium, where they are planting ladders against 
the rock '.” 

One of the stratagems of Polysenus’, shows the 
proximity of the Anaceium and Agraulium. When 
Peisistratus had seized the Acropolis, his next object 
was to disarm the Athenians. For this purpose he 
summoned an assembly in the Anaceium, descending 
into which, he addressed the people in so low a 
tone of voice, that in order to hear him they were 
obliged to crowd about him at the Propyleum of 


1 Bafial de wAtpne per dvodog wOLopérwr, éxeli rac dbo prac 
&¢ iKovcay povor’ napa d€ rd THedacyuwoy GdAot, cai cara rod 
"AoxAnmeetoy Erepor’ kal wept roy “Apewoy mayo Ere wrelovg’ Eve 
dé xara rov rov Tadw rdgov* ot dé mpdcg rd 'Avaxeiov rpoOepevat 
kArluaxac, dvéprovee Gopu(3ndoy, vi) Aia xal Borpudoy, éopod Sixnr, 
iva cat cad’ “"Opnpov eixw, ddAd KxaxeiBey ed pada roddol, xdv- 
revOew Mupia, doca re pvdda kal dvOea ylverac fpr. Lucian. 
Tiscator, 42. 

7 levolorparoc 'AOnvaiwy rd dada Povdopevoc wapedéoOat, 
wapyyyerey fxey dwavrac eic ro ’Avaxtioy pera trav StAwy’ ot 
pey nKov' & & xpoHAOe SnpoyopHoat Bovddpevog cal opecpg TH 
gwvy eye Hpxero’ ot dé élaxovey py cvvdpevor, mpoedOeiy 
abrov fkiwocay el¢ ro xportAawy, iva xdyrec ékaxovceay’ énei 
dé 6 pev hovyn duehéyero, ot b€ évreivavrec rd¢ anode xpocetyxor, 
of éxlxovpoe xpoe\Odrrec Kal rad brAa dpaperoe carhnyeycay eic rd 
iepow rnc ‘Aypavadov. Polyzn. Strateg. 1, 21. 
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the temple. While thus employed, their arms 
were seized upon by the adherents of Peisistratus, 
and conveyed into the Agraulium. From this trans- 
action it further appears that there was a descent 
from the Acropolis, through the Agraulium, into the 
Anaceium. 

These two sanctuaries formed probably, in a mili- 
tary sense, an outwork to the Acropolis, communi- 
cating with the interior of the fortress, through the 
caverns. The strength of the Anaceium is shown by 
a circumstance, which occurred in the twenty-first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when it was occupied 
by the Hoplite of Theramenes, in consequence of 
which the Four Hundred were obliged to propose a 
change of government’. Probably, therefore, it 


was one of those securely closed places (ScBaiwe 


kkaora) forming an exception to those which the 
population of Attica were permitted to occupy in 
the first year of the war °. 

Near to the Agraulium was the Prytaneium, 
situated upon ground comparatively elevated; for 
Pausanias, proceeding from thence to the temple 
of Sarapis, descends to the lower parts of the city 
(t¢ ra Karw rnc woAewc.) From the Prytaneium com- 
menced a street called Tripodes, which led to the 
sacred inclosure of Bacchus, near the theatre’. 
These data, as will be more clearly seen hereafter, 
are not easily reconcileable with any position, 
except the north-eastern angle of the Acropolis. 


* Thucyd. 8, 98. * ibid. 2, 17. 
* Pausan. Attic. 20, 1. Sce above, p. 136. 
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Not far below this position are the vestiges of a 
large building at the church of Panaghia Vlastiki, 
or Vlastara'. 


' In the former edition of this work, I had supposed this 
church to occupy the site of the Sarapium ; but an objection to 
this hypothesis occurs in the fact that it is not in the way to 
the lower part of the city and to the Ilissus, as the narrative of 
Pausanias requires. A different suggestion is now offered, both 
as to the Sarapium and the Panellenium ; see above, p. 261, and 
in the next Section. Recent excavations (1835) in building a 
new house adjacent to the church, discovered some massive 
foundations, possibly those of the Prytaneium, which doubtless 


was an extensive building. 





SECTION VI. 


Third Part of the Route of Pausanias, from the 
Prytaneium to the Stadium. 


Tae peculiarity most remarkable in the Arch of Arch of 


Hadrian, or Gate of Hadrianopolis, is its oblique 
position with respect to the Peribolus of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, which faced the east, whereas 
the two faces of the gate are nearly opposite to the 
N.W and S.E. 

One of two inferences may be drawn from this 
circumstance : either that it was thus placed because 
the main street leading from the Agora or centre of 
the Theseian city to Hadrianopolis, was at right 
angles to the direction of the gate, or that the gate 
was so placed, as being part of a wall which sepa- 
rated these two divisions of the Asty, or these two 
cities as they were called in compliment to Hadrian. 
Possibly both these inferences may have been the 
truth: for a street drawn at right angles to the gate, 
would exactly lead to the supposed situation of the 
Prytaneium below the north-eastern point of the 
Cecropian hill: while the gate, as well as its in- 
scriptions, seem to indicate that there was some 
acknowledged line of separation between Hadria- 

) 11 


rian. 
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nopolis and the Theseian city: it was probably, 
however, rather a reminiscence than a reality; for as 
the inclosure of the Asty had been extended nearly 
to the Ilissus, as early or perhaps earlier, than when 
the walls were renewed after the Persian war, it is 
evident that Hadrian neither built a new city nor 
even enlarged the old, but only embellished one 
quarter of it; the title of Hadrianopolis, therefore, 
was merely honorary, and in this respect it agrees 
with the Gate itself, which having finished ends, was 
not intended to form part of a wall, and not having 
any remains or vestiges of a door, proves itself to 
have been no more than ornamental. 

If then there was a street leading directly from 
the Prytaneium to the Gate of Hadrian, Pausanias 
probably in proceeding from the Prytaneium to the 
“lower parts of the city,” where he describes the 
Olympium, followed that street. In this route he 
notices three objects, the temple of Sarapis, not far 
from which was the place of meeting of Theseus and 
Peirithous, and near the latter the temple of Lucina 
(EcAnOvia). As the former of the two temples was 
of the time of the Ptolemies, and the latter of very 
ancient date, as seems evident from the remarks of 
Pausanias on the statues ', the three Ionic columns, 
which in the time of Stuart formed part of an oil- 
mill, and two of which support an architrave, 
belonged probably to the temple of Sarapis; their 
style not being that of an early age, nor so late as 
Roman times, which accords with the introduction of 
the worship of Sarapis into Athens in the time of 


1 See above, p. 129. 
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the Ptolemies'. These remains are situated about 
half way between the choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates and the Arch of Hadrian, and stood a 
little to the right of a line directed from the 
site of the Prytaneium to the latter monument. 
If these be the remains of the Sarapium, no 
vestiges of the temple of Lucina have yet been 
discovered. 

Not far from the Olympium, and advancing, as it Pythium. 
would seem from the succeeding part of the narra- 
tive of Pausanias, in a direction parallel to the course 
of the Tlissus, he describes the sanctuaries of Apollo 
Pythius, and of Apollo Delphinius ’. 

Thucydides shews us that the Pythium was in the 
same quarter as the Olympium *, and Strabo indi- 
cates that it was near the city walls, by describing a 
sanctuary of Jupiter Astrapzus, as situated near the 
wall between the Pythium and Olympium’. It 
appears from the story of Theseus, related by Pausa- 
nias, that the Delphinium was a vacc or roofed build- 
ing, and probably of considerable extent, as a court 
of justice was held here, named ro em Acdguiw °. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the Pythium was a 
sanctuary of the same kind, although Pausanias in 


* These columns are one foot ten inches in diameter at the 
base, and sixteen feet high, are not fluted, and have an inter- 
columniation of three diameters and a half: the architrave is only 
two feet high. 

* See above, p. 132. 

* Thucyd, 2, 15; see above, p. 173. 

* axd rijc écxdpac rod ’Aorparalov Acdéc’ gore S abr év rp 
Tetyer peraty rov [vOiov cai rod "Odvpriov. Strabo, p. 404. 

* See above, p. 161 ; and below in Sect. VIII. 


T 


Cepi. 
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alluding to a statue alone, seems to intimate that the 
temple no longer existed. 

Pausanias next describes the quarter called Ki:ror, 
or the Gardens, and the Gymnasia named Lyceiam 
and Cynosarges. From the vicinity alone of these 
two celebrated gymnasia to the Gardens, we might 
presume that they were situated in the vale of the 
Ilissus, and the presumption is confirmed by. the 
mention made of their shady groves, though they 
were placed near heights remarked for being dry and 
barren. The Lyceium was particularly noted for its 
plane trees'; this Gymnasium, therefore, we may 
presume to have been very near the river. 

Pausanias designates Cepi, or the Gardens, as a 
place or district (ywoiov), and in making mention of 
the Peribolus containing the cavern in which the 


' Philip, son of Demetrius, in his invasion of Attica in the 
year B.c. 200, encamped at Cynosarges, which was situated in 
a grove (templum gymnasiumque et lacus erat circumjectus), 
and destroyed not only these trees, but those of the Lyceium 
also. Liv. 31, 24. 

Socrates was said to have discoursed under a plane tree in 
the Lyceium : éXeye dé ratra povoy obx tv pécore “EdAnoty, adda 
Kai otkot Kal dnpoolg, év cvprociac, év “Axadnpig, éy Tepauel, év 
60g, bxo rAardyw év Avxely. Maxim. Tyr. 24 (4). In the next 
century, Aristotle and Theophrastus here enjoyed the shade of a 
plane tree, which although still young, spread over a space of 
twenty-three cubits: “Hye ovv év rp Avxely ) wAGravoc f xara 
roy dxeroy Ere véa ovoa wept rpeic Kal rpiaxovra whyetc Aagpycev. 
Theophr. H. Plant. 1, 11. In the Academy there was a plane, 
of which the roots and branches extended over a space of thirty- 
six cubits. Plin. H. N. 12,1 (5). These noble trees, together 
with all the others in the Academy and Lyceium, were, according 
to Plutarch (Syll. 12), cut down by Sylla. 


I] 
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Arrephore deposited their unknown burthens, he 
describes it as near the temple of Venus in the 
Gardens, and as in the city (ev ry woAu)'. This 
seems very decisive in indicating Cepi as the name 
of one of the quarters within the walls, this tes- 
timony being of far more weight than that of Pliny, 
whose “extra muros” may have been merely an 
inference of his own mind from the name xno’. 
There is reason, therefore, to believe that although 
this quarter may have really consisted of gardens 
before the enlargement of the Astic inclosure, 
in the same manner as Limne may once have 
been a marsh, a portion at least of those gardens 
was included within the enlarged inclosure, which 
was made by Themistocles. We may easily ima- 
gine that the gardens originally occupied all that 
lowest ground along the right bank of the Tlissus, 
which is about two hundred yards in breadth, but 
that the new walls following a direction parallel to 
the river, may have included a part of them within 
the city, leaving, however, sufficient space on the 
outside for that wEpi@aroc tEw relyouc, or walk along 
the exterior of the walls, which is mentioned by 
Plato, and which had breadth enough, at least in the 
part to the northward of the Stadium, for verdure 
intermixed with the agnus castus, and doubtless with 
some others of the torrent-loving shrubs of Greece, 


' See above, p. 156. 

? Aleamenen Atheniensem docuit (Phidias) in primis nobilem, 
cujus sunt opera Athenis complura in zedibus sacris, preeclaraque 
Venus extra muros, que appellatur Aphrodite éy xyroce. Huic 
summam manum ipse Phidias imposuisse dicitur. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 36, 5 (4, § 3). 

T 2 
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as well as with large plane trees, amidst which were 
temples and sanctuaries containing statues’. Some 
remains of the town walls observed by Stuart and 
auvel, near the north-eastern angle of the city at a 
distance of about two hundred yards from the Ilissus, 
enable us to judge with tolerable accuracy of the 
breadth of this favourite place of recreation of the 
Athenians. 

The “ambulatio extra muros” was continued by 
Callirhoe or Enneacrunus to the southern side of 
the city, as appears from the Platonic dialogue named 
Axiochus?, as well as from traces of the ancient wall 
near Enneacrunus, though it is equally evident from 
those remains, that the space between the wall and 
the Ilissus in this part was not so great as that 
towards the Lyceium described by Plato. 

Cynosar- Cynosarges was a sanctuary and Gymnasium, de- 
ge riving its name from an accident which occurred when 
Diomus, an Athenian, was sacrificing to Hercules *. 
from Diomus the demus which comprehended Cynos- 
arges, was named ot Acomeetc or Atoueior*, and the 
Atoustat oda, Was a gate of the city near Cynosarges °. 


' See the Pheedrus of Plato; Pausan. Attic. 19, 6, and above, 
p. 1do. 

* This dialogue, although it may be no more than an imitation 
of Plato, is almost equally valid as a topographical document. 

* See above, p. 133. 

‘ Hesych. in Kuydoapyec. Aristoph. Ran. 664. et schol. 
Stephan. in Atcopeca, Kuvyooapyec. Suid. in Acdyeca. Hesych. 
in Atopetc. Athen. 14,1 (8). Hypereides ap. Harpocr. in 
iv Atopeiore ‘HpaxAecov. Hesych. in Anptaor. According to 
the Athenian mythology, Hercules, when he arrived at Athens, 
was the guest of Colyttus, the father of Diomus. 

‘ iv rg Kuvocapyes re yupvaciy puxpor axwOev roy xvdov. 
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We find moreover, that Cynosarges was near a rising 
ground ', a circumstance which leads at once to the 
belief that it was situated at the foot of the south- 
eastern extremity of Mount Lycabettus, near the 
point where the arch of the aqueduct of Hadrian 
and Antoninus formerly stood. This position per- 
fectly accords with that which was taken by the 
Athenian army after the victory of Marathon, when, 
hearing of the sailing of the Persian fleet from the 
Marathonian bay to the road of Phalerum, they 
marched in all haste to the defence of the city, 
moving from the Heracleium of Marathon to the 
Heracleium of Cynosarges?. The place was pecu- 
liarly convenient to them from its proximity to the 
city, from its safety, as being in the rear of the 
walls, and from its having commanded a distant 
view of the road of Phalerum. The same situation 
illustrates the walk of Socrates, in the Axiochus. 
He is described as having issued from the city not 
far from Callirhoe, with the intention of proceeding 
along the Ilissus to Cynosarges, as turning in the 
opposite direction at the request of a friend, and as 
re-entering the city at the Itonian gate, which, there 
is good reason to believe, was the gate leading to 
Phalerum *. 

The situation of Cynosarges near the heights, 
gives reason for believing that there was a small in- 
terval between it and the walls; and such appears to 


Diogen. Laért. 6,18. Kuvdoupyec ..... rovro © éoriy tkw 
rey yuprdowv ‘Hpaxdgove. Plutarch. Themist. 1. 

" (‘Iooxparnc) éragn de pera rij¢ ovyyevelac wAnoloy Kuvoo- 
ipyoug éwl row Adgou év dpiorepG. Vit. X. Rhet. in Isocr. 

* Herodot. 6, 116. * See below in Section X. 


Lyceium. 
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have been the case from the words of Diogenes 
Laértius, pucpov adzwhev rov wvAwy'. Accordingly 
we find in the Lysis of Plato, that Socrates is repre- 
sented as walking along the outside of the northern 
walls, from the Academy to the Lyceium?, without 
any mention being made of Cynosarges. 

The Lyceium was a sacred inclosure of Apollo 
Lycius*, in which there was a statue of the god, 
represented in an attitude of repose, leaning against 
a column, with a bow in the left hand, and the 
right resting upon his head*. Having been em- 
bellished with buildings, plantations, and fountains, 
by Peisistratus, Pericles, and Lycurgus son of 
Lycophron, it became an ordinary place of as- 
sembly for military exercises, as well as the prin- 
cipal gymnasium for the corporeal education of 
the Athenians’. It was also one of the most 
favourite places of resort for philosophical study 
and conversation, and thus became the school of 
Aristotle, whose followers were called Peripatetics 
from their custom of walking in the grove of the 
Lyceium °. 

The position of this celebrated place may be very 
accurately determined when we have fixed some 
others in the same neighbourhood. 

In the year 1676, Spon and Wheler observed about 


1 See above, p. 276, n. 5. 

? Plato Lys. 1. See below, p. 281, n. 2. 

> Pausan. Attic. 19, 4. See above, p. 134. 

* Lucian. Gymnas. 7. 

° See above, p. 1384, n. 2. 

* Qui erant cum Aristotele Peripatetici dicti sunt, quia dispu- 
tabant inambulantes in Lyceo. Cicero, Acad. Quest, 1,4. - 
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fifty yards above the bridge of the Stadium, on the Toner ot 
right bank of the Ilissus, the foundations of a cir- Tlissiades. 
cular temple which had recently been brought to 
light by an inundation ', but which had again disap- 
peared in the time of Stuart. This was probably 
the temple of the Muse Ilissiades*; for that of 
Boreas, which stood on the same bank of the Ilissus, 
is described by Plato as having been opposite to the 
temple of Diana Agrotera *, which Spon and Wheler, 
as well as Stuart and Chandler, seem to have justly 
identified with the church of Stavroménos Petros, 
having recognised that church as founded on the site 
of an ancient building. But this is between two 
and three hundred yards above the position of the 
round temple seen by Spon and Wheler. 

The fountain, described in the Pheedrus of Plato as 
situated two or three stades above the sanctuary of 


* Spon, II. p. 126. Wheler, p. 378. 

? Pausanias mentions only a Gwpoc, or altar of the Muses, but 
this is not inconsistent with the prior existence of a temple: we 
have seen that he notices only an dyadpa of Apollo Pythius, 
though there was certainly at one time a temple of that deity. 
Herodotus (7, 189) speaks of an ‘Ipoy of Boreas: Plato, in the 
Phzedrus, only of a bwpoc, though he frequently in that dialogue 
alludes to the Muses as local deities on this bank of the Tlissus. 

* BAI. ‘Opde ovy éxelyny rv imdordrny xAdravoy; 2Q. Ti 
pay; BAI. “Exet oxida 7 éori cal xvevpa peérpioy cal da cabilecOae 
i éay BovAopeBa, caraxhiBqvar. TM. Upodyo av. AI. Eiwé 
po, & Laxparec, ovx EvOévde pévroe w60ev Axo rov "IAcoood déyerat 
0 Bopéag ri» ‘OpeiOuiay dpraca;.... 2M. Obx, adda xarwOey 
Gsor ob’ 4 rpla ordda, 3 wpoc ro Tiic ‘Aypaiag dcuBalvopuer cai xov 
rhe gore Bwpdc avroOc Bopéov..... 9 re yap xAaravoc airy par’ 
Gugedagfc re cai ipndd}, rov re Gyvou ro doc Kai ro cvoKwy way- 
kadov.... i re av xnyh Xapieoraryn xo Tig XAaravou pet para 


Yuxpou vdaroc. Plato, Pheedr. 6. 





Gate Dio- 
charis. 


Fountain 
and Gate 
of Panops. 
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Boreas, is stated by Strabo to have been near the Ly- 
ceium on the outside of the city-gate Diocharis'. The 
Lyceium, therefore, was about five hundred yards 
above the church of St. Peter: and the relative situ- 
ations of this gymnasium, as well as of the temples 
of Boreas and of the Muses, of the temple of Diana 
Agrotera and of the Stadium, seem thus perfectly to 
accord with the order in which these places are 
named in the narrative of Pausanias *. 

A little to the westward of the situation of the 
Lyceium we may place that of the gate Diocharis, 
which appears, from the assumed situations of Cyno- 
sarges and Lyceium, compared with the course of 
the Ilissus, to have been at the eastern extremity of 
the city °: and we have thus, with a great approach 
to certainty, the extent of the Asty in this direction. 

In the Lysis, Plato introduces Socrates as arriving, 
in his way from the Academy to the Lyceium along 
the outside of the city walls, at a small gate (rvAic), 


* 6 Iktooog . 2... péwy éx rey Urép Tijc”Aypac cal ro¥ Auxeiou 
pepwy Kal rijg xnyic, hy dpyyncey év Daldpy WAdrwy. Strabo, 
p. 400. 


Eioi pév ovy ai rnyat caQapod cai roripou téaroc, we pacivy, éxroc 
rov Atoxdpoue Kadovpévwy rvA\Gy, TANioy Tov Auxelov’ xporepoy 
dé xa xphyn xaréoxevaord ric rANoloy xodAov cai Kado idaroc* ei 
dé py viv, ré ay etn Oavpacroy, ci wadXat woAU Kal KaBapoy hv, Sore 
Kai worqptoy elvat, peréBare Ce Uorepor ; Strabo, p. 397. 

? See above, p. 134. 135. 136. 

* A handsome road led from the gate Diocharis to the Lyceium. 
When the Thirty had retired to Eleusis in the year 8.c. 403, the 
Ten who succeeded them in the government, expecting that the 
Thrasybulians would attack the city-wall, xara roy é« Auxelov 
dpspor, encumbered it with large stones for the purpose of im- 
peding them. Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4, § 27. 
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and a fountain, which had received its name from 
Panops, an Attic hero, to whom there was a temple 
and statue in the same place’, and near them a 
palestra lately built®. This gate at the fountain of 
Panops seems to have been the last towards the 
Lyceium in coming from the Academy along the 
northern side of the city. It stood, therefore, be- 
tween the Diomeian gate and the Diocharis. 

The Panathenaic Stadium appears to have di- Agre. 
vided the suburb of Agre into two parts, of which 
the upper, or north-eastern, was sacred to Diana, and 
the lower to Ceres. The situations of the temples of 
those two deities have already been noticed. To this 
division of the suburb probably we may attribute the 
plural form Agree. The two Agre seem to have formed, 
like upper and lower Lamptra, two districts belonging 
to the same demus, Agryle *, which may have compre- 
hended a considerable tract, beyond this sacred su- 
burb, towards Mount Hymettus. In fact, an exten- 


' Tdven) fipwe “Arrixdg’ éorl 6& abrov cai vewe cal Gyadpa xai 
cpnyvn. Hesych. in Havwy. 

 "Exopevouny pév eb 'Axadnpiag evOv Avcelou ry Ekw ‘relxouc 
tx’ ara ré retxoc’ éxerd) 8 éyerduny xara rhv rudlda yf Mavorog 
Kohn, évravOa cuvérvyov ‘IrmoOdde.... deiiag pol ev ry Karay- 
Tupy row relyouc replBodrdy re rva Kal Ovpay dvepypérny..... 
(éori) radaiorpa (én) vewori grodounpévn. Plato, Lys. 1. 

*"Apenrrog réroc ’AOhyyo: txép ro cradoy ro Havadnvaixoy 
mpic rp Shy re bxévepOev ‘Apyvdéwy (1. ’AypuAéwy, which is in- 
variably the orthography in Attic monuments). Harpocr. in v. 
6d "Apénrroc rov Eidtocot pév gore xdnoloy, J. Poll. 8 (122). 
téxog wept roy “IKtoody éyyuc rod Mava8nvaixod oradlov. Hesych. 
in "Apdfprrove. 

Ardettus was noted only for being the place where the Athe- 
nians, in full meeting, took the Dicastic or Heliastic oath before 
Apollo Patrous, Jupifer Basileus, and Ceres. By this oath they 
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sive circuit of walls-is traced on the heights between 
Agre and the steeps of Hymettus, which may be 
ruins of the defences of Agryle. The utility of 
a fortification in this spot, which commanded the 
entrance into the plain between Hymettus and the 
city, is obvious; and we find, accordingly, that there 
was another fortress between the [lissus and Mount 
Hymettus, two or three miles further to the north. 
These positions commanded not only the pass, but 
the chief sources of the Ilissus. It appears, from a 
fragment of the Athenian antiquary Cleidemus, that 
the high ground of Agra was formerly called Helicon, 
and that upon it stood an altar of Neptune Helico- 
nius', a testimony of the ancient Ionic connexion 
between the Athenians and Achaians, who wor- 
shipped Neptune Heliconius at Helice. 

The Ilissus, according to Pausanias, was composed 
of two branches, one of which was named Eridanus’. 
It was probably the stream, which, rising from a 


bound themselves to judge by the written law when any existed, 
otherwise with equity (ovr yay rp dtcatordry), but this custom 
was already obsolete in the time of Theophrastus. Harpocr. in 
“Aponrrog. Lex. in v. ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 443. Suid. 
in ’Apdofrne. 

1 ra per ody dvw ra Tov "Itcooy xpoc”Aypay ElAnOvia’ rp of 
OxOy wada Svopa rovry, 5¢ viv “Aypa caNeirat, ‘EXtckwy’ cai} 
éoxapa rov Tocedévoc rot ‘EXxwriov éx’ dxpov. Cleidemus primo 
Atthidis, in v. “Aypat, ap. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 326. 

elo ro tepoy rd Mnrpwoy ro év “Ayparc. Cleidem. quarto 
Atthidis, ibid. 

The former words of Cleidemus seem to allude to the situation 
of the temple of Diana in upper Agra: Metroum may perhaps 
have been a name applied sometimes to the temple of Ceres, 
who was often identified with Cybele, or the Earth. 

7 See above, p. 134. 
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copious source a little above Syriani on the face of 
Hymettus, to the east of Athens, joins the other 
branch near the site of the Lyceium. Its source, 
the xafapov yavoc Hpiavoio of an ancient poet, was 
probably the same as that called Callia at Pera, 
where stood a temple of Venus', and which by no 
means deserves the contemptuous remark of Calli- 
machus or Strabo’, applicable only to the torrent in 
the drought of summer. The longer branch of the 
llissus rises at the northern extremity of Hymettus, 
and receives 2 contribution from Pentelicum, from 
whence it proceeds through the vale of Ambeldékipo, 
in a direction which is nearly that of the united river. 


' Suid., Phot. Lex., in KvAXov Hfpa. Cratinus, ibid. 
7 Oloy éy ry cvvaywyy raév xorapey 6 KadXiuayog yedgy 
ono, et reg Oappei ypagey rac rov ’AOnvalwy rapBévouc 
- - »- dpvocacbar cabapoy ydvog Hpidavoio, 
ovxaira Booxhpara axdoyatr’ dv. 
Strabo, p. 397. 


Tript les, 


SECTION VII. 


Fourth Part of the Route of Pausanias:—From the 
Prytaneium to the Propylea of the Acropolis. 


BeEsIpDEs the street leading from the Prytaneium to 
the Olympieium, there was another which branched 
from the same place towards the Leneeum or sacred 
inclosure of Bacchus, adjacent to the theatre. This 
street as well as the quarter through which it passed 
was called Tripodes, from the tripods there dedicated 
by the leaders of the Chori, who had been victo- 
rious in the scenic contests of the Dionysiac theatre. 
Some of these tripods were placed upon small temples 
dedicated to Bacchus and other deities, some of which 
temples were in the street, and others within the Dio- 
nysiac sanctuary, which included the theatre. Two of 
these temples still exist ; one of them is the cavern, 
now the church of Panaghia Spilidtissa, which sup- 
ported the tripod of Thrasyllus, and contained within 
it the figures of Apollo and Diana destroying the 
children of Niobe: the other is the building wl- 
garly called the Lantern of Demosthenes, which an 
inscription on its architrave shows to have been 
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erected by a victorious choragus named Lysicrates : Monument 


the apex of this monument proves beyond a doubt jac.” 


that it once supported a tripod, and the whole 
accords exactly with the words vac¢ Umoxeipevoc ry 
totwodt, Which are applied by Plutarch to a monu- 
ment erected by Nicias in the Leneum!'. It seems 
evident, therefore, that this was one of the temples 
in the quarter of Tripodes, and that upon the summit 
of it there stood a large tripod, and probably a statue 
within it ?. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the circumstance 
of this building having been entirely closed is incom- 
patible with the supposition of its having been a vaoc 


* Elorhces 6€ rev dvaOnparwy abrov xaO’ fyude ré re TWaddadior 
é> "AxporéAee THY xpvowow aroBeBAnkdc’ Kal 6 roic yopnytKotc 
Tpixoow vxoxelpevoc Ev Atovvoou véwec’ Eviknoe yap moAXaKec xopy- 
yhoac. Plut. Nic. 3. 

? The three legs of the tripod formed an equilateral triangle of 
three feet the side. The whole height of the monument was thirty- 
four feet, of which the square basis was fourteen feet, the body 
of the building to the summit of the columns twelve feet, and the 
entablature, together with the cupola and apex, eight feet. The 
cylinder was formed of six curved slabs of marble, the vertical 
junctures of which were covered with fluted Corinthian columns 
one foot two inches in diameter, projecting from the outside of 
the cylinder rather more than the semidiameter. The capitals of 
the columns were completed within the cylinder, but not in the 
same finished manner as without. The wall was surmounted 
with a frieze of tripods, of the same height as the capitals of the 
columns, two between each capital. These tripods give an 
additional proof of the intention of the monument. The slabs 
within the cylinder were polished, although there was no access 
into it, as the basis was solid, with the exception of a small rough 
hollow in the centre. For the details of this curious and elegant 
structure, see Stuart Ant. of Ath. I. 4, 
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or temple. In so small a building, however, (only 
six feet in diameter within,) it was natural that 
the artist or the victorious choragus, should in pre- 
ference have bestowed all the expense on external 
decoration, there having been no alternative but 
that of leaving the columns open for the display of 
a statue, in a manner which seems to have been 
common among the Romans. To the interior of 
the monument of Lysicrates, on the contrary, there 
was no access, and it may therefore be described as 
a wevdovaoc, although it was equally sacred to the 
deity chiefly worshipped in this quarter, as we find 
clearly indicated by the frieze, representing in relief 
the destruction or transformation of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates by Bacchus and his demons'. The inscription 
on the architrave states only that Lysicrates son of 
Lysitheides led the chorus when the boys of the tribe 
Acamantis were victorious, when Theon played the 
flute, when Lysiades wrote the piece, and when Eve- 
netus was archon’, that is to say, in the same year in 


' aipwr roy apgi Atdvecoy “Axparoc (Pausan. Attic. 2, 4). 
The destruction of the Tyrrhenian pirates by Bacchus was a favour- 
ite subject among the painters and sculptors of Athens, like the 
labours of Hercules and Theseus, the battle of Marathon, and the 
contest of the Centaurs and Lapithe. Philostratus (Icon. 1, 19) 
describes a picture, in which the transformation of the pirates 
was represented, as on the monument of Lysicrates. 

* Avoccparne AvoBeidou Kixuvveve éxophyet, "Axapavric raidwy 
évixa, Ogwy nore, Avowddnc "AOnvaiog édidacce, Ebaiverog Hoxe- 

The dedication of the tripod was made at the expense of the 
choragus or leader of the chorus (sometimes represented by the 
whole tribe, or even by the people of Athens). The orator Lysias 

(in defens. largit. p. 698, Reiske) informs us that the expenses of 
providing a chorus of men, and of consecrating a tripod, were five 
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which Alexander the great passed over into Asia 
(B.c. 335—4). 

As the temple could not have had any statue 
within it, we may be the more assured that it was 
one of those monuments, which had images within 
the tripod, and it may therefore have been either 
that which contained the satyr of Praxiteles, or that 
which was the work of Thymilus, representing Cupid 
and Bacchus, with a young satyr presenting a cup to 
the latter deity '. 

We have already seen that the Leneum, which Leneun. 
contained two temples of Bacchus, was contiguous 
to the theatre, which was itself within the sacred 
inclosure?: and we learn from Vitruvius that it 
served as a place of shelter to the people, whenever 
a sudden fall of rain interrupted the scenic repre- 
sentations of the theatre’. The only situation in 


thousand drachme ; but those of Lysicrates were probably much 
greater. Many remains of choragic monuments are still found 
at Athens, chiefly of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries,s.c. See 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 211 et seq. 217, 221 et seq. The same 
form of inscription is found upon all these monuments ; that of the 
monument of Thrasyllus, erected 3.c. 320, differs not from those 
upon the choragic dedications of Aristeides and Themistocles, 
about 485 B.c., as reported by Plutarch (Arist. 1. Themist. 5.) 
though of course in all those, prior to the archonship of Eucleides 
(B.c. 403—-2) the four Jonic letters, which were then added in 
public documents, to the old Attic alphabet, are not found. 

" See above, p. 137. * See above, p. 137, 185. 

* Post scenam porticus sunt constituendz, uti cum imbres 
lndos interpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro, 
choragiaque laxamentum habeant ad chorum parandum: uti sunt 
porticus Pompeiane, itemque Athenis porticus Eumenia, patrisque 
Liberi fanum, et exeuntibus e theatro sinistra parte Odeium, 
quod Athenis Pericles (al, Themistocles) columnis lapideis dis- 
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which the Lenzum can be placed, is immediately 
below the theatre to the south: 1, Because it occu- 
pied a part of the district called Aizvar, or the marshes, 
which we cannot suppose to have been situated in any 
but the lowest part of the city. 2, Because it was not 
to the eastward or to the westward of the theatre: for 
on the eastern side or to the left of those going out of 
the theatre, stood the Odeium of Pericles, and in pro- 
ceeding westward from the theatre towards the Pro- 
pylea of the Acropolis, Pausanias makes no mention 
of any building or monument, until he arrives at the 
tomb of Talos. We may infer, moreover, from 
Vitruvius, that on the western side of the lower part 
of the theatre, on a line with the scene, stood the 
portico of Eumenes '. 

Pausanias does not inform us whether the street 


posuit, naviumque malis et antennis e spoliis Persicis pertexuit. 
Idem autem incensum Mithridatico bello rex Ariobarzanes re- 
stituit.— Vitruv. 5, 9. 

On the doubtful name see Schneider in his edition, II. 
p- 863. There can be no question that Pericles built this 
Odeium, though the use of the Persian spoils would be bet- 
ter suited to Themistocles. But whichever may have been 
the name written by Vitruvius, he seems to have adopted a 
vulgar error as to the roof, which could hardly have been con- 
structed of Persian timber, as it was not raised until about 
forty years after the battle. 

? This building seems to have been one of those benefactions 
of foreign potentates, of which there were many examples 
among the public constructions of Athens (see above, p. 24). 
It was built probably at the expense of Eumenes IT. who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Pergamus, two years after the visit to 
Athens of his father Attalus, whose name was attached to one of 
the Athenian tribes. Eumenes was noted for his liberality and 
his protection of arts and letters. 
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of Tripodes conducted to the Lenzum, or to the street of 
Dionysiac Theatre, to the temples or to the theatre i aaa 
of Bacchus. More probably to the former: for his 
words leave little question that such monuments as 
that of Lysicrates stood in the oddc, er street of 
Tripodes, in which case the street passed along the 
eastern side of that monument, the inscription being 
on that side of it. Now, although a street from the 
Prytaneium could not have formed a direct line 
either to the Lenseum, or to the Dionysiac Theatre, 
its curve or angular bendings would have been much 
less indirect to the former position than to the 
latter; especially if we imagine the Leneum, which 
was a very extensive enclosure ', to have included a 
portion of the ground to the eastward of that which 
was immediately below the Theatre, and that the 
street of Tripodes entered the enclosure towards its 
eastern extremity. At the same time it is not 
impossible that there was another street which 
furnished a shorter access to the Theatre, from the 
parts about the Prytaneium, leading along the foot 
of the Acropolis, and entering the Theatre at that 
diazoma or corridor of separation between the upper 
and lower division of the seats, which is seen in the 
ancient coin of Athens already referred to’, and of 
the entrance into which diazoma there are still some 
traces on the north-eastern side of the Theatre. . 

We have already seen from Vitruvius, that the odeium of 
Odeium of Pericles, a theatre remarkable for its ’eT!= 
pointed roof and its numerous seats and columns, 
was adjacent to the Dionysiac theatre on the eastern 
side. Pausanias in placing this Odeium near the 


' See above, page 137, n. 2. ” See plate 1, fig. 2. 
U + 
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temple, as well as near the theatre of Bacchus, 
concurs with Vitruvius’ in showing its position to 
have been to the eastward of the theatre, on a 
level with the lower part of that building; leav- 
ing, probably, a passage above it into the upper 
diazoma of the theatre, while the street of the 
Tripods, in which stood the monument of Lysi- 
crates, passed to the eastward of it into the Lenzeum. 
The Odeium thus situated was sufficiently near to 
the rocks of the Acropolis to justify the fears enter- 
tained by Aristion (during the siege of Athens by 
Sylla), lest the enemy should make use of its timber 
for assaulting the Acropolis’. 

If this Odeium was, as well as the Theatre, within 
the Dionysiac peribolus, as seems highly probable from 
its destination and proximity, it will follow that this 
great inclosure extended considerably to the eastward 
of the Theatre. Possibly the street of the Tripods, 
having passed along the eastern side of the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, terminated in that propyleeum 
of Dionysus, which is shown by Andocides to have 
been in sight, and at no great distance from the 
Odeium, and from an opynerea which was below it’. 
No vestiges have yet been discovered either of the 


' Pausan. Attic. 20, 3. See above, p. 138. Vitruv. 5, 9. 
p. 287, n. 3. : 

3 See above, p. 138, n. 4. 

> elvar dé mavoédnvor’ éxei d€ mapa ro apowvAaoy To Atovusov 
hv, 6pgy avOpwroug woddoug Axo Tov *delov caraalvorrac sic rhy 
dpyhorpay® deicac dé abrove, elochOdy two riy oxtay caGéZecBat 
peraty rov xlovog Kal rijc orhdne, é¢’ 4 6 orparnyde Earty 6 xaAxovc. 
Andocid. de Myst. p. 19, Reiske. 

This orchestra seems not to have been a part of the Odeium, 
but near it and perhaps within the Dionysiac inclosure, which 
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Odeium of Pericles, or of any of the monuments of 
the Lenzeum. But as the choragic temple of Lysi- 
crates proves an accumulation of eleven feet of soil 
at that building, and as there is every appearance 
of an elevation not smaller, where stood the scene of 
the Dionysiac theatre, it is possible, that an excava- 
tion in this place might conduct to the discovery of 
some remains of the Odeium, or of some of the 
monuments of the Lenszum, as well as of the lower 
parts of the theatre itself. 

On the slope of the Acropolis between the Diony- s Solel 
siac theatre and the Odeium of Herodes, are some © 
ruins of a succession of arches, which appear to have 
connected the lower part of that Odeium with the 
upper diazoma of the theatre. At some period of 
the Byzantine or of the Turkish empire, they have 
been made to serve, by means of modern additions, 
as part of the town-wall, or exterior defence of the 
Acropolis. As their workmanship resembles that of 
the Odeium, they may possibly have belonged to a 
portico built by Herodes, or soon after his time, for 
the purpose of a covered communication between the 
two theatres. 

The route of Pausanias in proceeding from the 
Theatre to the Acropolis, appears to have been along 
the upper part of the slope, which is immediately at 
the foot of the rocks of the Acropolis, and to have 
passed, if not over, at least very near a part of the 
hill afterwards occupied by the upper extremity of 


favours the supposition, that it was a place for dancing more 
ancient than the theatre, and similar to the orchestra at the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. See above, p. 245, n. 4. 
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the Odeium of Herodes, which was not then built: 
from thence he passed by the temples of A‘sculapius, 
Themis, Venus, and Tellus, to the ascent into the 
Acropolis': the principal edifice which he encoun- 
tered in this route, was the Asclepieium or Asclepium, 
or temple of A’sculapius. 

This temple was remarkable for containing within 
its inclosure, one of the few sources of water which 
Athens possessed’, and it is only by this indication 
that we can now determine in what part of the road 
between the Dionysiac theatre and the Propylea, the 
Asclepieium stood. 

From the testimony of Pausanias, who says that 
Enneacrunus was the only source of potable water in 
Athens, we may infer that the fountain of A’sculapius 
was one of those springs of water unfit for drinking, 
but suited to domestic purposes, to which Vitruvius 
alludes*. Although neglect and depopulation may 
have destroyed the numerous aqueducts of this kind 
of water anciently existing in Athens, and may even 
have obliterated some of its springs, we ought still 
to find its principal sources. These, it is natural 
to suppose, were on the side, or at the foot, of 
the Acropolis; for this hill seems to be the princi- 
pal seat of that saline matter, which impregnated 
the Oadacca ‘EpeyPnic, or salt well, sacred to Nep- 
tune, in the Erechtheium, and which communi- 
cates a saline taste to the wells of Athens, 
more or less strong in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the citadel. Pausanias mentions no 


' See above, p. 141, 142. 
2 Pausan. Attic. 21, 7. See above, p. 140. 
3 See above, p.177, n. 2. 
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more than two sources of water in Athens, besides 
Enneacrunus ; one near the cave of Pan, the other 
in the temple of Hsculapius. The former named 
Empedo, or Clepsydra, was reputed to have had a 
subterraneous course from Athens to Phalerum, a 
fable for which it is difficult to find any foundation, 
the natural course of these streams being in the 
opposite direction : and Pliny relates the same story of 
the fountain of A‘sculapius *. There is every appear- 
ance therefore, that the water flowing from the foun- 
tain of A‘sculapius, was 3 branch of the Empedo, or 
Clepsydra ; and that the slender stream of brackish 
water which rises at the south-western angle of the 
Acropolis, and which, after pursuing a short course to 
the north-eastward, joins the rivulet rising near the 
grotto of Pan, from whence it flows towards the Agora 
of Augustus, is that which had its origin in the Ascle- 
pielum. As waters with mineral impregnations were 
often held sacred to A’sculapius, the spring may have 
been the original cause of the position of the Ascle- 
pielum in this spot. 

This temple stood therefore between the summit 
of the Odeium of Herodes, and the temple of Vic- 
tory a little towards the northern side of the ground 
which here separates the course of the waters. 
The situation was formerly occupied by a mosque 
formed out of the ruins of a church’, and as 


‘ Subeunt terras rursusque redduntur Lycus in Asia, Era- 
sinus in Argolica, Tigris in Mesopotamia ; et que in AEsculapii 
fonte Athenis immerse sunt, in Phalerico redduntur. Plin. 
H. N. 2, 103 (106). 

* Stuart's Antiq. of Athens, II. p. v. 
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the temples of Athens were generally converted 
into churches upon the establishment of Christianity, 
it is not improbable that this church was built upon 
the Asclepieium. 

We have already remarked, that in the year 1676, 
Wheler observed on a part of the rising ground to 
the south of the Areiopagus, and to the west of the 
Propylea, a fountain of brackish water issuing from a 
Turkish tchesméh, in the road which leads into the 
modern town from the southward, across the ridge 
which unites the Areiopagus with the Acropolis, and 
that he mistook it for the fountain Enneacrunus ; it 
was probably the spring of A’sculapius, diverted from 
its natural course by pipes, to supply a fountain con- 
structed in the usual Turkish manner by the road 
side. About eighty years afterwards, when Stuart 
was the first who examined the topography of Athens 
with the care which the subject deserved, he did 
not find this fountain in the place where Wheler 
observed it; but in his plan he has marked the origin 
of the southern fountain and the course of the 
streamlet issuing from it, to its junction with that 
which rises near the grotto of Pan: whence it 
appears that the Turkish tchesméh had then fallen 
into neglect, and that the spring of Atsculapius had 
reverted to its natural course. 

The site of the Asclepieium being fixed, it will 
follow that the tomb of Talos, or temple of Perdix, 
which Pausanias encountered in his way from the 
Theatre to the temple of * A‘’sculapius, stood on the 
side of the Cecropian hill, between the site of that 
temple and the theatre of Bacchus, and (as we 
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may presume from the story of Calos and Perdix') 
immediately at the foot of the rocks of the 
Acropolis. 

And here we may remark, in reference to the 
tomb of Talos and the Asclepieium, that these two 
sites are links in a chain of positions around the 
rocks of the Acropolis, which were occupied by 
some of the most revered of the monuments of 
Athens, in the most ancient, central, and conspi- 
cuous part of the city, and that the completion of 
this chain would furnish a strong presumptive evi- 
dence of the accuracy of all the sites which the 
preceding pages have pretended to identify. On the 
northern side, beginning from the west, were the 
sanctuary of Apollo and Pan, the Anaceium, and 
the Agraulium : thence proceeding to the south and 
west, were the Dionysiac theatre, the tomb of Talos, 
and the temple of A‘sculapius ; the whole in agree- 
ment with Lucian, in “the Fisherman,” where Par- 
rhesiades, preparing to make his proclamation to the 
philosophers, alters his intention of ascending the 
Areiopagus, and thinks it better to mount up to the 
Acropolis,—obviously to its western end, this being 
nearest to the Areiopagus, as well as to the most 
frequented parts of the city. From hence he ob- 
serves the philosophers advancing from the side of 
the Areiopagus, and climbing up at the Anaceium, 
Pelasgicum *, Asclepieium, and tomb of Talos. 
It seems evidently, therefore, to have been the 
author’s intention to enumerate the remarkable 


" See above, p. 140, n. 5. 
* The Pelasgicum was below the cave of Pan, as will be seen 
more fully in Section VIII. 
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places which surrounded the western end of the 
Acropolis. 

At the eastern end, in the middle of the preci- 
pitous rocks, which terminate the hill on that side, 
there is a great cavern surmounting a slope, which 
lies between it and the situation of the path or 
street, which I have imagined to have led from the 
Prytaneium to the upper division of the Theatre. 
One cannot easily conceive, that when all the other 
caverns around the Acropolis were sanctuaries, 
this, the most remarkable, should not have been 
among them. I am inclined therefore to believe 
that here was the Eleusinium', a hierum inferior 
only in sanctity to the temple of the same deities at 
Eleusis’, and which Clemens of Alexandria and Arno- 
bius describe as situated below the Acropolis, but 
concerning which we have unfortunately no other 
direct testimony, in consequence of the religious 
silence of Pausanias, as to every thing connected with 
the mysteries. Future discoveries may perhaps decide 
this, among other doubtful questions in the Topo- 
graphy of Athens. At present we may be satisfied 


1 In the former edition of this work, I had supposed the words 
of Pansanias (Attic. 14, 2, see above, p. 119,) decisive in showing 
that the Eleusinium was near Enneacrunus; but I must now 
admit that, considering the peculiarity of the style of Pausanias, 
and the abruptness of his transitions, no such inference can be 
safely drawn from those words: on the contrary, if, as there is 
good reason to believe, the temple of Ceres and Proserpine in 
Agree was not the principal Athenian temple of those deities, or 
that commonly called the Eleusinium, it is more probable that 
the latter was in a different part of Athens. 

* Andocid. de Myst. p. 55. 57. 65. Reiske. Lys. c. Andocid. 
p- 196. 255. Plutarch de Exil. 17. 
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with finding that there is nothing in this situation 
adverse to the testimony of other authors concern- 
ing the Eleusinium. If we suppose this sanctuary 
of Demeter and Core, to have occupied all the 
ground situated immediately at the foot of the 
eastern extremity of the Acropolis, the great ca- 
vern being perhaps the adytum of the temple, as 
we find exemplified in other Athenian sanctuaries 
of remote origin, the hypothesis will perfectly accord 
with the importance and magnitude of the Eleusi- 
nium; for we find that this temple was inclosed 
within a peribolus, which contained besides the 
cella reserved for the mysteries, some dedications 
requiring considerable space, such as the sepulchre 
of Immaradus', and a large equestrian statue of 
Simon by Demetrius ’. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Eleusinium was strongly inclosed, and it was on this 
account excepted, together with the Acropolis and 
some other place or places similarly protected, from 
those uninhabited parts of the city, which the people 
of Attica were allowed to occupy on that occasion *. 


' Ti dai 'Epey ore ; obyt év rp veg rijc Wodiddog xexndevrat ; 
‘Ippapadog b& 6 EdycArov cai Aasipac obyi év rp wepiBddry rov 
Exevorviov, rod vxd ry ’Axpordde;—Clem. in Protrept. p. 18, 
Sylburg. Daeiras et Immaradus fratres (conditi sunt) in Eleu- 
sinio consepto, quod civitati subjectum est. Arnob. adv. Gent. 
6. p. 193, Maire. 

* Simon had preceded Xenophon as a writer on horsemanship, 
and his precepts were explained by figures on the basis of the 
statue; Xenoph. de Re Eq. in procem. Hierocl. Hippiat. in 
proem. Plin. H. N. 34, 8. (19. § 15.) 

* Oi 8€ xodAol rd re Epnyea ric woAEwE PKNoay Kai ra iepa cal ré 
hepa wavra why riic "AxpomdAews cat rov ’EXevotviov kai ei re 


Gro /eBaiwe krccoroy Av. Thucyd. 2, 15. 
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The conjecture has already been offered, that 
the Agraulium was one of the inclosed sanctuaries 
alluded to by Thucydides, and that the caverns of 
Agraulus and Herse furnished an aceess from the 
Agraulium to the platform of the citadel’, which 
might be convenient both to the hierarchy and to 
the military government. Probably the great cavern 
at the eastern end of the Acropolis, and the enclosure 
of the Eleusinium in front of it, constituted an out- 
work of the same kind. The greater distance of this 
position, from Enneacrunus than that of any of the 
other sanctuaries in this quarter, may be the reason 
why Thucydides has not named the Eleusinium, 
though he has probably alluded to it in the words 
adXa isod apyaia tatry*: it was not so distant, how- 
ever, from the fountain, that there would have been 
any inconvenience in its having been supplied with 
water from thence for sacred purposes. 

And this situation of the Eleusinium would suffi- 
ciently explain the course of the quadrennial pro- 
cession of the great Panathenzesa, when it was the 
custom to display the peplus of Minerva as a sail 
upon a chariot, formed like a ship, which filled 
with sacerdotal persons of both sexes splendidly 
decorated, and of noble families (Eupatride), was 
eonveyed through the city, accompanied by a chorus 
of citizens chanting hymns. The ship entered the 
city at Dipylum, proceeded through the Cerameicus 
and Agora to the Eleusinium, made the circuit of 


" See above, p. 266.269. The cave of Pan also, if we may judge 
from the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, (see below, p. 305, n. 1.) had 
an opening in or adjacent to it, which led into the Acropolis. 

? See above, p. 173. 
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that sanctuary, and returned by the Pelasgicum to 
the Pythium’. This Pythium, it seems evident, was 
the temple of Apollo Patrous in or near the ancient 
Agora’, and not the Pythium near the temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius ; since Pausanias observes that the place 
where the ship was deposited, was near the Areio- 
pagus, which was not far from the temple of Apollo 
Patrous. The Pelasgicum was a space of consecrated 
ground below the north eastern angle of the Acropolis, 
as will be shown more particularly hereafter. Placing 
the Eleusinium therefore at the eastern end of the 
Acropolis, we shall have a very natural course for 
the procession, of which the object appears to have 
been that of exhibiting the pageant through all the 
most frequented and illustrious parts of Athens, 
in making the tour of the Aeropolis*’. The same 
position of the Eleusinium explains also a part of 
the course recommended by Xenophon, to be fol- 
lowed by the Athenian horsemen on days of parade. 
In the third chapter of his Hipparchicus, he insists 
upon three things, as necessary to be observed by 
the hipparchus, or commander of the Athenian 
cavalry : namely, to propitiate the gods in their 
favour; to make the processions of the sacred 
festivals worthy of being seen; and to render as 
beautifal as possible the exercises which it was 
the duty of the hipparchus to exhibit to the city in 
the Academy, in the Lyceium, at Phalerum, and in 


1 Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 5. Himer. Orat. 3, 12. p. 449, 
Wernsdorff. 

* See above, p. 113, n. 5. 

* For some further remarks on the Panathenaic ship, see 
Appendix XVI. 
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the Hippodrome. Xenophon then states how each 
of these things may be best performed. “The sacred 
processions (he observes) will be most grateful to 
the gods, as well as to spectators, if the hippar- 
chus make a circuit of the Agora, beginning at the 
Herme, and visiting in their course all the temples 
and statues of the gods. On returning to the Herma, 
at the end of this circuit, it would then (he adds) be 
proper for the hipparchus to urge his horses, in divi- 
sions, at a rapid pace, as far as the Eleusinium '.” 
These words have been supposed to demonstrate 
that the Eleusinium was in the Agora, and that it was 
probably the same temple of Ceres and Proserpine 
which Pausanias describes, soon after having entered 
Athens: but an opposite conclusion may also be de- 
duced from them ; that is to say, that the Kleusinium 
was in a part of the city distant from the Agora. When 
the horsemen had made the xixAog rie “Ayopac, or tour 
of the Agora, from the Herme, back again to the 
Herme, Xenophon recommended the hipparchus to 
proceed to the Eleusinium in a new order of march, 
or by divisions, and at an accelerated pace. The 
circuit of the Agora was a slow and solemn move- 
ment, in honour of the gods, whose temples the 
horsemen passed, and it probably comprehended the 
entire circuit of the hill of Areiopagus: the quick 


1 Tag perv ovy xoprde otopat ay Kal roic Beoic keyaptoperwrarac 
kat roig Gearaic elvat, ei, Sow tepa cal dyadpara ey ry ayopg 
éort, ravra, apkapevor axo rév ‘'Eppoy, xixrp rept riy &yopay cai 
Ta icp weptedabvouy, rysmvrec Tove Deodc ... ~~. ’"Execday 
d& xadww wpdc roic ‘Epuaic yévwrrac mepeeAndaxdrec, Evrevber 
Kadéy pot doxet elvac xara gudac sig raxoc d&vtcevat rove Urwovc 
péxoe rov “EXevowwivu. Hipparch. 8. For the situation of the 
Hermz, see above, p. 253. 
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times indicate a different purpose, and show the 
subsequent point of destination to have been com- 
paratively distant. This part of the advice of Xeno- 
phon seems also to have been in the sense of 
another of his previous recommendations ; namely, 
in order to exhibit the cavalry to the city, as 
they passed through the whole length of its. most 
frequented quarters. 

There remains to be ascertained, if possible, the Temples of 
position of the sanctuaries of Themis, of Venus, and Teme 
of Tellus, which, according to Pausanias, occurred 
successively to the traveller, in ascending from the 
Asclepieium to the Propylea'. The proximity of 
the tomb of Hippolytus to the temple of Themis is 
explained by the story of Phsdra and Hippolytus, 
according to which athe death of Hippolytus was 
caused by the imprecations of his father Theseus, 
which it was the office of .Themis to execute. Pau- 
sanias alludes to this circumstance, when, after no- 
ticing the position of the tomb of Hippolytus in 
front of the temple of Themis, he adds, that “the 
death of Hippolytus was said to have been caused by 
imprecations (x xarapwy).” The temple of Venus 
was equally connected with the story of Hippolytus, 
and hence was often called the Hippolyteium ’, 
having, according to the Athenian mythus, as deve- 
loped in the tragedy of Euripides, been founded by 


' Attic, 22, 1.2. 3. See above, p. 141. 

* See above, p. 141, n. 4, 5. In the opening speech of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides, Venus threatens vengeance against 
Hippolytus for his neglect of her, and his preference of 


Diana, and proposes to effect it by the imprecations of his own 
father. 


Temple of 
Tellus and 
Ceres. 
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Pheedra herself '!. Probably, therefore, both these tem- 
ples, as well as the monument of Hippolytus, stood 
within one and the same sacred inclosure. The word 
xéyworat, Which Pausanias applies to the monument, 
seems to imply that it was a tumulus, or at least of 
a pyramidal form. The situation of these structures 
may be very nearly determined by the fact of their 
having been not far from the entrance of the Acro- 
polis at the utmost bounds of the ancient Agora 
eastward ?; but still more exactly, if we can ascer- 
tain the situation of the temple of Tellus Curotropha 
and Ceres Chloé, that of A’sculapius being determined 
by the fountain; since it would appear, from the 
order of names in Pausanias, that the temple of 
Venus stood between the Asclepieium and the 
temple of Tellus and Ceres. 

Of the latter sanctuary, a part perhaps is still in 
existence. Between fifty and sixty feet in front of 
the southern wing of the Propylea, we find a very 
solid Hellenic wall of regular masonry, constructed 


* Kat xply pew erOeiy ryvde yijy Tpolnvlay 
Hérpay rap’ airiy MadAadoc, cardynor 
Vijc rijode, vaov Kuxpecoc éyxafioaro 
"Epao” Epwr’ Exdnpov® ‘Irwodure oO Exe 
To Aotwor wyopaley idpvaBac Bedy. 
Euripid. Hippolyt. 29. 

aidpa dia ro xaddog EpacGeioa avrov, rére pév axedOdvroc, 
iSpiaaro iepov ‘Agpodirnc rapa rv 'Axpérodey, S0ev hy xaBopgy 
tnv Tpogjva. Diodor. 4, 62. 

There may be some doubt whether Troezen is visible from the 
site of the temple of Venus, but it may be seen from the platform 
of the Acropolis, which is perhaps as much as the words of 
Euripides require. 

7 See above, p. 215. 
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of the same kind of limestone as the Cimonian wall 
of the Acropolis, with the western extremity of 
which it forms a right angle. It supported the 
platform of the temple of Victory without Wings, 
and, together with another similar wall, forming an 
obtuse angle with its northern end, it served asa 
termination to the southern defences of the Acro- 
polis, and their connexion with those of the western 
entrance'. There can be little doubt that the 
approach to the Propylea from the southward, by 
which Pausanias conducts his reader to the Acropolis 
from the Leneum, passed along this wall, or parallel 
to it, at no great distance, and that a little farther it 
joined the direct access to the Acropolis. At the 
foot of the wall are two doors, coeval with the wall, 
and conducting into a small grotto, or excavated 
chamber. This chamber is probably the Adytum 
of Ceres and Tellus: 1. Because the worship of 
the Earth in this place was very ancient, having, 
it is said, been established by Erichthonius’; and 
we find in the case of other sanctuaries—for exam- 
ple, those of the Eumenides, of Apollo, of Agraulus, 
and possibly of Ceres Eleusinia, that the caverns 
of Athens were among the most ancient places 
of worship. 2. Because the two doors are well 
appropriated to the two deities, and equally so the 
single subterraneous Adytum into which they led, 


‘ For some further remarks on these ancient works, see 
Appendix XV. 

” Kouporpdgoc [9° ravry dé Oicat gaci ro xpwrov "EptyOdnov év 
‘Axporoha cal Bwpov idpcacba, yap axodidovra ry Ty rev 
tpogeiwy’ Karaorijca: dé voptuov rovg Ovovrac rive Oeg raury xpo- 
Over. Suidas in Kovporpogoc. 
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for these two deities were no more than persona- 
tions of the same terrene essence, Ceres having been 
here in her capacity of a y@ovoc Oeo¢'. The Ady- 
tum is divided into two portions of unequal depth, in 
each of which there was probably an altar, for we find 
mention made of an altar of Tellus Curotropha’, and 8 
fragment of a comedy of Eupolis alludes to the sacri- 
fice of a ram to CeresChloé*. 3. The position near 
the right hand of the traveller, on his way from the 
Asclepieium, not long before he began the direct 
ascent to the Propylea, accords exactly with that 
given to the temple of Ceres and Tellus by Pausanias, 
who treats of it as the last object before he arrives 
at the Propylea. It was thus very conveniently 
placed for receiving the preparatory offerings of those 
who were about to sacrifice to the greater deities 
of the Acropolis*. One of the writers just cited, 
speaks of the temple as having been at the Acropolis 


* V. Aristoph. Thesm. 101. et Schol. Anpfrnp is indeed 
nothing more than I'4 pijrnp, Mother-Earth. Oc Awpteic ryv 
yiv dav Aéyovot. Etym. M.in ’Adevada. Chrysippus ....-- 
disputat Terram eam esse que Ceres diceretur. Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1, 15. For a description of some monumental illustra- 
tions of this subject see Appendix VI. 

* Suid. 1. 1. 

* EbyAoov Anunrpoc tepoy éort rpog ry ’AxporoAe. cai Evroktc 
Mapixa, 

"AXN’ evOu ToAewe clue’ Bion yap pe oct 
kpiov XAon Afpnrer. 

Schol. in Sophoc. Colon. CEdip. 1600. The Scholiast has 
confounded the temple of Ceres Chloé, intended by Eupolis, 
with that of Ceres Euchlous, mentioned by Sophocles, which was 
near Colonus. 


‘ Suid. 1. 1. 
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(xpoc rg AxpowoXn), and another as having been in 
the Acropolis (&v ry ‘AxporoAn). Placed, indeed, as 
it was within a wall, which was one of the defences 
of the western end of the citadel, this cavern might 
almost be described as a part of it, though the situa- 
tion accords still better with an allusion made to the 
temple in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, where the 
Athenian women being in possession of the citadel, 
Lysistrata is represented as suddenly alarmed at the 
approach of a man, whom, when he has arrived at 
the sanctuary of Ceres Chloé, Myrrhina, one of the 
women, distinguishes to be her husband Cinesias '. 

At the second or principal gate of a succession of Fate 
modern defences on the approach to the citadel of linus. 
Athens, are two inscribed marbles, stil] serving their 
original purpose of architraves: though the gate at 
which they are found is a modern structure, and one 
of the inscriptions is reversed. This latter testifies 
the presentation of gates to the Polis (Acropolis) by 
a Roman flamen, named Flavius Septimius Marcel- 


* AY. "Tov, lou, yuvatceg .... 
“Avdp’, &vdp’ op@ xpootévra . . 
TY. ov & éorty Saree éori; AY. Wapa ro rig Xone. 
TY. °QO vy Ac éori dfra. rig xdoriv wore ; 
AY. ‘Opare, yrveoxer ree ypay; MYP. Ni Alia 
"Eywye’ caorly obpoc arip Kunelac. 
Aristoph. Lysist. 829. 
XAcn— 4 Anphrnp éxtBercxdc. Schol. in v. 835. 
Immediately after this scene follows the dialogue between 
Cinesias and Myrrhina at the gate, where he proposes that they 
should retire to the grotto of Pan, and wash in the Clepsydra. 
There appears, therefore, to have been an access from the citadel 
to the cave of Pan, as well as to the Clepsydra. 


x 
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linus'; the other, which is of much earlier date, re- 
cords a dedication to Demeter and Core*. As it is 
evident that a road from the southward, forming a 
lateral junction with the direct access to the Pro- 
pylea, would have required a gate in an exterior 
inclosure of the western defences of the hill, this 
inscription may relate to gates which stood very near, 
if not exactly upon, the spot where it is now found. 
The dedication to Ceres and Proserpine belonged 
probably to some monument erected near the temple 
of Ceres and Tellus, and perhaps within its inclosure. 


' @. Lewripwog Mapxeddcivog PAap (jv) cai ard aywroberay, 
Ek Twy loiwy, rove TuA@vac TH wOAEL. 

The form of the characters, as well as the names Flavius Sep- 
timius, seem to indicate the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian zera, as the date of this monument, 

* Mrnotkdjijc "Exuxparov Oivaioc,.... . *"Apgerpornbey, Anpnrpe 
kai Képy avéOnxar. 


eee 


SECTION VIII. 


Fifth and last Part of the Description of Pausanias.— 
The Acropolis, Areiopagus, and Academy. 


So many of the most interesting evidences of Athe- 
nian history were contained within the walls of the 
Cecropian fortress; and it still possesses so many 
of the surviving antiquities of Athens, that this divi- 
sion of the city must ever demand the largest share 
of attention from the archeologist as well as from 
the artist and topographer. 

By the diligence of Stuart and Revett, who first 
gave the public a correct idea of the invaluable 
specimens of Grecian art, contained in the Athenian 
Acropolis, together with more recent operations of 
the.same kind, which have added many important 
additions and amendments to the work of Stuart’, 
we are at length arrived, after a gradual approxima- 
tion to the truth from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at a correct knowledge of those magnificent 
buildings which adorned the citadel of Athens; not 
that many curious discoveries upon the monuments 
of the Acropolis may not still be made; but that in 


* Among those which have been published, may be particu- 
larly mentioned the notes to the second volume of the new edition 
of Stuart's Antiquities of Athens by Mr. W. Kinnard. 

x 2 
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regard to the three great buildings, the Propylea, 
Erechtheium, and Parthenon, it is probable that 
little remains to be done. 

Nothing in ancient Greece or Italy could be com- 
pared with the Acropolis of Athens, in its combina- 
tion of beauty and grandeur, surrounded as it was 
by temples and theatres among its rocks, and encir- 
cled by a city abounding with monuments, some of 
which rivalled those of the Acropolis ’. 

Its platform formed one great sanctuary *, parti- 
tioned only by the boundaries of the reuévn Or sacred 
portions. We cannot, therefore, admit the suggestion 
of Chandler, that, in addition to the temples and other 
monuments on the summit, there were houses divided 


' Searcely any Greek city besides Athens had an Acropolis, 
surrounded on every side by the city. Hence Aristeides, the 
rhetorician, bas fancifully compared it to the central orb, or inner- 
most of the five concentric circles of a shield, of which the outer 
four were the city, Attica, Greece, and the world: repiparde dé 
livw dua peane rijg woAEws,  wadac prey wodtc viv O€ ’Axpdwodsc 
Kopudy maparAnclwe....... Gorep yap éx’ domidocg kucdwy eic 
GhAnove EuPeByxérwy, wémrog cig Gudaddv wAnpot dca wWarrewy o 
eadAuoroc" elmep pev ‘EAXAac ev péay Tic raonc yne° y oe 
‘Arrixt) rijc "EAAdeog* rig 8é ywpac } wodeg’ ric F ad wédews Ff 
opwrvupoc (Panath. i; p- 99, Jebb). 

The following fragment of Pindar . . . Geol 

TohuLaroy otr’ doreog Gudadroy Ovdevra 

Ew raic iepaic "AOnrate 

olyveire, (IT. p- 67, Heyne,) 
seems to show that the idea of the sophist was not entirely 
new. 

7 2 4 4 4 peyahorerpoy, &Barov dxpdxodey, ‘lepov répevoc. 
Aristoph. Lysist. 482.  6dn¢ ovonce tepac ric *AxpordAewe. 
Demosth. de f. leg. p. 428. Reiske. év ’Axpowédee perv yap ry 
“AGijvyoty of re dyrdpiayreg xa oxdoa GdAa, Ta wayta EoTiv 
opolwe dvaGyuara, Pausan. Eliac. pr. 21, 1. 
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into regular streets’. This would not have been 
consonant either with the customs or the good 
taste of the Athenians, When the people of Attica 
crowded into Athens at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and religious prejudices gave way, in 
every possible case, to the necessities of the occa- 
sion, even then the Acropolis remained uninha- 
bited?. In order, therefore, to form a due concep- 
tion of the effect of this storehouse of the arts, and 
to do justice to Athenian taste, we must imagine 
the platform of the hill cleared of every thing, but 
the temples and a few buildings necessary for their 
administration, and thus forming one vast compo- 
sition of architecture and sculpture; or, to use the 
words of a Greek rhetorician, a single monument 
or dedication to the gods *. 

When the Tyrrheni Pelasgi undertook to fortify the 
Acropolis for the Athenians, and constructed the cele- 
brated Tuponvwy retyiopa TeAapyxov *, they began by 
levelling the summit, and then built a wall around 
it®. Its precipitous rocks rendered a single inclo- 
sure sufficient in every place except at the western 


* Travels in Greece, 11. ? Thucyd. 2, 17. 

eT), riy "Axpéwokty Karexdopnoe roig Tey 
épyey tropyhpace Kat rp ric gbcewe Kade TO Kapa rod 
tdobrov  xal rij¢ réxync épaprrtdov axpoodOnxery, dor’ elvac 
sdcsay dvr’ dva@huaroc, paddow dé dvr’ aydAparoc. Aristid. 
Panath. p. 149. 

‘ Callimach. ap. Sch. Aristoph. Av. 832. See Herodotus, 
6,137. Hecateeus, ibid. 

* cal frédiZow (Pelasgi sc.) riy ’Acpémoduy, wepteBaddov de 
tvvearvdoy rd leXaoyudy. Clidemus ap. Suid. in dzéda, 
yrédiZov. Phavorin. in #rédcLoyr. 

Myrsilus cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 1, 28) 
shows that the Pelusgic fortress inclosed the whole Acropolis 
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extremity where alone there is an ascent by a 
slope, and where it appears that the Pelasgic en- 
gineers constructed an elaborate system of works, 
comprehending no less than nine gates. In like 
manner the Acro-Corinthus, which doubtless was 
similarly fortified, continues to the present day to 
be surrounded by a single wall, except at the 
western end, where the approach is defended by 
the manifold inclosures, and costly fortifications 
constructed by the Venetians, partly perhaps upon 
ancient foundations. 

Although the Peisistratidse were able to defend 
the Pelasgic fortress against the Spartans', a people 
unskilled in poliorcetics, it was not in a condition, 
about eighty years later, to oppose any great resist- 
ance to the Persian host, when all the Athenians had 
retired to Salamis, with the exception of those who 
dissented from the interpretation which Themisto- 
cles had given of the oracle *, and who made a vain 
attempt to protect the weak points by palisades, 
and other works constructed of wood’. Herodotus 
relates, that the Persians, when they surprised the 


(rove Tuppnvovc ... roic ‘A@nvalotc ro retxoc ro wept ry ’Axpo- 
wodty ro Tedacryekoy kgdobvpevov, rovroue weptBaneiy). 

And the same may be inferred from Herodotus (5, 64,) who 
relates that the Peisistratide were blockaded by Cleomenes 
king of Sparta in the Pelasgic fortress (év rp MeXaoyucg relyet). 
TleAacyudy* retylov otrw év "AOhvatc xadovpevoy, Tuppnrey 
kricarrwy., Hesych. in v. 

’ Herodot. 5, 65. 

* Teixoc Tprroyevet Eddcvov dedot ebpvora Zeve 

Moivoy ardpOnroy redeBecy. Ap. Herodot. 7, 141. 

* Herodot. 7, 142; 8, 52. We find in Greek history that 
wooden works were very commonly used in the field, as well as 
in fortresses, for occasional protection in moments of danger. 
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fortress, at the time of their first occupation of 
Athens, plundered the temple and set fire to the 
buildings of the Acropolis', and that, at their 
second visitation, they overturned every thing that 
remained of the walls, or houses, or temples of 
Athens?. Little, therefore, could have subsisted after 
this time, of the nine-gated entrance; though a small 
part of the Pelasgic inclosure of the citadel seems 
to have existed at a much later period, when it js 
described as the Pelasgic or Pelargic wall*. Such is 
the height and solidity of the walls of the citadel of 
Athens, that although in great measure composed of 
the successive reparations of ages, they may still 
consist in many parts of ancient masonry, especially 
towards the foundations. 

According to Pausanias, all the circumference of 
the hill was fortified by the Pelasgi except the 
southern side, where the wall was built by Cimon *. 
We have seen, however, from other authorities, 
that the Pelasgi enclosed the entire hill; the wall 
of Cimon, therefore, was probably no more than 


' 70 pov avAnoarrec, Evéxpnoay racay riv'Axpdrokiy. He- 
rodot. 8, 58. 

* euxphoac re rac 'A@hvac, xal ef Kou rt OpOoy Hy Toy retxéwy 
i téy olenparey 4} rév ipay, téyra caraBaroy cal ovyxeoac. 
Herodot. 9, 13. 
> “Tic S &y xaOékee ric wéAewc ro Hedapytxov. 

| Aristoph. Av. 832. 
Ore "AOhyyot ro [eAapytkoy reixoc Ev rh ‘“AxpordAet. 
Schol. ibid. 

V. Hesych., Etym. M. in HeAapyedy. This play upon Me- 
hacyuxdy alluded to the Tyrrhenian migrations, which resem- 
bled those of storks (weXapyol). Myrsilus ap. Dionys. Ant. 
Roman. 1,28. Atthidis auth. ap. Strabo, p. 221. 

* Attic. 28, 3. See above, p. 159. 
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an extensive repair or reconstruction on the old 
foundations, in that part of the citadel where it was 
most wanted; and the remark of Pausanias per- 
haps may be taken merely to indicate, that in his 
time, the southern wall was called the Cimonium, 
and the northern the Pelasgicum. In the middle of 
the northern side, the body of the work, though 
not modern, is evidently less ancient than the 
Pelasgic fortress. Entire courses of masonry are 
here formed of pieces of Doric columns, which 
were almost as large as those of the Parthenon, 
and there are other courses consisting of the compo- 
nent blocks of a Doric entablature of corresponding 
dimensions. These perhaps are portions of the wall, 
as it was rebuilt after the Persian war, when (as 
Thucydides informs us), the ruins of former build- 
ings were much employed for this purpose ', the 
devastations of the Persians having left an abun- 
dance of materials of this kind. Thucydides, it is 
true, alludes more particularly to the peribolus of the 
Asty, as having been thus hastily constructed, during 
the intentional delays of the embassy of Themisto- 
cles to Sparta; but we can hardly doubt that about 
this time, the northern wall of the Acropolis was 
repaired, since it is not to be supposed that when 
the Cimonian or southern wall was rebuilt twelve 
years after the retreat of the Persians’, any other 


' BiAn f oixodopia Ere Kal viv Eoriy drt Kara orovdny éyevEro’ 
oi yap Oepéhor ravroiwy AiOwy vrdKevrat kal ov Evvepyacperer 
EoTiy }, AN we Exacroi wore mpoctpepov* woAAai re orpAat aro 
onparwy Kai lBoe eipyaopévor eyxareheyneay. Thucyd. 1, 93. 

* Plutarch, Cim. 13. Corn. Nep. Cim. 2. Pausan. Att, 
21, 4. 
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part of the Acropolis was more in need of repa- 
ration. If then the Pelasgic wall of later times 
was Deither on the southern nor on the northern 
side, the north western angle near the grotto of 
Pan was probably its situation. In fact, the sub- 
struction of the northern wing of the Propylea 
has some appearance of being a part of the old 
Pelasgic wall; for its direction being more westerly 
than that of the wall which stands upon it, we may 
infer that it belonged to a different and more 
ancient system of works'. 

The word Pelasgicum was applied not only to a 
part of the wall of the Acropolis, but also to a 
space of ground below the rocks of the Acropolis. 
According to an Athenian tradition, it was the 
place granted to the Pelasgi for their residence 
when they undertook to fortify the Cecropian hill, 
and from which they were expelled because they 
conspired against the Athenians’. That it was an 
inclosed space, and not merely a wall, is proved 
from the oracle and the law which forbade its being 
inhabited or cultivated, and from its having been 
allotted, notwithstanding this sacred impediment, 
for the habitation of a part of the Attic population, 
when they retired into Athens at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war*. Thucydides describes it as 
the Pelasgicum Jdelow the Acropolis, as if to distin- 
guish it from the Pelasgic wall on the summit; and 


' Antiquities of Athens, II. p. 105, new edition. 
* Pausan. Att. 28, 8. Schol. Thucyd. 2, 17. Philochorus 
ap. Schol. Lucian. Catapl. 1. 


* To re HeAaoyuwoy xadovpevov ro vxo thy “Axpoxo\w, 6 kai 
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its situation with respect to the citadel is equally 
marked by Lucian, who, in his dialogue “ the 
Fisherman,” represents Parrhesiades sitting upon the 
top of the wall of the Acropolis, and letting down 
his hook baited with gold and figs, to angle for 
philosophers in the Pelasgicum. Upon dragging one 
of them up, he exclaims, “ so, I have caught you, my 
honest friend, feeding deliciously among the rocks, 
where you hoped to lie hid in safety'.” Its exact 
situation seems therefore to have been at the foot of 
the north-western angle of the hill, forming a sort 
of outwork on that side at the foot of the approach 
to the Propylea. No place could have been more 
convenient as a residence for the engineers of the 


éxdpardy re iv pr) olkeiy cal re Kai WvOccov pavrelov daxporeAev- 
troy roves SuexwAve AEyoy wo—ro Tedacryeoy apyor apecvor' 
éuwe dro rij¢ mapaxpHpa avaykyc epxyOy. Thucyd. 2, 17. 
Tldpedpor xapeptdarrov pric évrdc rot HeXaoyexod xeipec cat 
kara xhéov élopbrret wal rp ” Apyovrt wapedidocay. 
J. Poll. 8, 102. 


* OIA. Ti xparrey dvip dcavoeira: ; 

IEP. Acdseaoug ro Gyxiorpor ioyade cai ypvolp, cabeloperoc 
éxl ro Gxpoy rov reyiov, kaOijcey éc rhy wodur. 

GIA. Ti ratra, d Lappnoradn, xoueic; Frou rove AiBove dduv- 
ve dueyvwxag éx rou edkacyccod ;s 

TIAPP. wxnoor, 6 Pdocoogla, cal riv dypay repipeve ... + 
GAN’ Ope riva AaGpaxa ebpeyeOn, padAdov dé xpicogpur. 

EAED. Obx* adda yadede gore’ rpovépyerar dé rg ayxiorpy 
KEXNVWC’ Copparat Tov ypvelov—xAnoloy én éoriv—eavoer— 
ctAnntrat—davaoraowpey. 

TIAPP. Kal ov, d “Edeyye, viv EvvertdaBod rijc dppac—are 
éori—ép’ dw ric el, & BéAriore ly Odwy ; Kowy odrdg ye, ‘Hpdedzte, 
T&év dddvrwy—ri rovro, & yevvacdrare; etAn at Acyveduy wepi rac 
nérpac, EvOa Afoev Amicac txodeduKwc, GAAA vbw Eon davepor 
dracy, &c. Lucian. Piscator. 47. 
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Pelasgic fortress, and we may observe that the 
Pelasgicum, thus situated, completes the chain of 
positions around the western end of the Acropolis, 
which Lucian, as before observed, seems to have 
intended to enumerate in another part of the 
same dialogue’. Probably, therefore, the Pelasgic 
wall and the Pelasgic inclosure were contiguous, 
the one above the other’. 

The western end of the Acropolis, which fur- Propyima. 
nished the only access to the summit of the hill, 
was one hundred and sixty-eight feet in breadth, an 
opening so narrow, that it appeared practicable to 
the artists of Pericles to fill up the space with a 
single building, which should serve the purpose of 
a gateway to the citadel, as well as of a suitable 
entrance to that glorious display of architecture and 
sculpture which was within the inclosure*®. This 
work, the greatest production of civil architecture 
in Athens, which rivalled the Parthenon in felicity 
of execution, surpassed it in boldness and originality 


" See above, p. 267. 

? In another dialogue (Bis Accus. 9), Lucian, according to 
the present reading, represents Pan as residing a little below the 
Pelasgicam(rijy bee ry AxpoxrdAa orhivyya ratrny axokaBdpevoc, 
eice’ puxpoy xd rov IleXacyxov), but several considerations in- 
duce the belief that the second td in this place is an error for 
trip :—1. It is not likely that the author having described the 
cavern as below the Acropolis, should have repeated the same 
idea by means of a synonym. 2. It.is scarcely conceivable that 
he shonld have intended a different Pelasgicum from that alluded 
toin the “‘ Fisherman.” 3. To DeAacy«oy is employed by Thu- 
cydides, Philostratus, and other authors, not for the Pelasgic 
wall, but for the Pelasgic inclosure. 4. dxo requires the third 
or fourth case of the noun, not the second. 

* Alluded to in the following lines of Aristophanes, written 
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of design, and was often mentioned as if conferring 
equal glory upon its founder’, was begun in the 
archonship of EKuthymenes in the year before Christ 
437, under the direction of the architect Mnesicles, 
who completed it in five years. 

It may be defined as a wall pierced with five 
doors, before which on both sides were Doric 
hexastyle porticoes. Of these, the western formed 
a deep vestibule, which had a roof supported by a 
double row of three Ionic columns, and two unequal 
projecting wings, each of which was fronted with three 
Doric columns of smaller dimensions, and communi- 
cated with the adjoining angle of the great vestibule. 

Of the five doors, the central, equal in breadth to 
the space between the two central columns of the 
Doric portico in front, as well as to the space between 
the two rows of Ionic columns in the vestibule, 


when the great works of Pericles were in all the freshness of 
youth. 

"“OeoGe dé cal yap dvoryvupévwy Lddoc ijén ray TporvAaiwr. 

“AX GdoAvEare Gatvopévacory raic dpyaaioww Abyrae, 

Kai Oavpaoraic cal roAvipvore. iv’ 6 KXeivog Atjpoc Evouwes. 

Eq. 1326. 

1 Tlepexdet per Lponvdaca xpoc gudoriulay ijpxer cal Tapbevar. 
Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 2,5. See the same words in Himerius 
ap. Phot. Myriobibl. p. 1189. 

ot ra TporvAaa, cat roy TlapQevava oixodophoavrec Exeivor, Kat 
rdAXa wavra dx0 rév BapBdpwy icpa xoophoaryrec, &c. Demosth. 
c. Androt. p. 597, ed. Reiske. 

We may cite also the favourite DportAaa ravra of the same 
orator, pointing from the Pnyx to the Propylea, and the assertion 
of Aéschines (de f. legat. p. 279, Reiske), that Epaminondas 
once declared to the assembled Thebans, that the Propylza of 
Athens ought to be removed to the entrance of the Cadmeia of 
Thebes. 
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might serve for the admission of carriages and horse- 
men: the doors on either side of the central door 
were of a diminished height and breadth, and the two 
beyond these were still smaller in both dimensions. 

The doors and the eastern portico of the Propylea 
were raised about thirty-five feet above that part of 
the Agora where stood the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. This height was attained (at least, in 
part, for the lower part of the ascent still remains 
. to be excavated) by steps of the entire breadth of the 
great portico, having an inclined plane up the middle 
for the use of cars and horses, and terminating in 
a platform from which there was an ascent of four or 
five steps to the main portico, as well as laterally, 
into the wings ; at the end of the western Propyleum 
there was an ascent of five steps to the doors. 

The wings of the Propylea presented in front a 
wall adorned only with a frieze of triglyphs above, and 
with antz at the extremities. This simplicity was 
characteristic of the work of defence, of which the 
wings formed an important part, and the purposes of 
which regulated in great measure their construction ; 
for we must not lose sight of the fact that the Acro- 
polis was a fortress as well as a great sanctuary, that 
it was required on several occasions in Attic history 
to exclude an enemy, or to sustain a siege: and 
consequently that the Propylea, although con- 
structed with all the splendour which art could 
devise for the entrance of a sacred inclosure, was 
designed also to defend the only access to the citadel 
of Athens. 

In the northern wing a porch of twelve feet in 
depth conducted into a chamber of thirty-five feet 
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by thirty, the porch and chamber thus occupying 
the entire space lying behind the western wall 
of that wing. The southern wing consisted only 
of a porch or open gallery of twenty-six feet 
by seventeen, which on the eastern and southern 
sides was formed by a wall, connected, and of the 
same thickness, with the lateral wall of the Propy- 
leum; that this wing did not conduct into any 
chamber at the back has been proved by an accurate 
examination of the south-eastern angle, which shows 
that it was not connected with any other wall. 

Of the nature of the Pelasgic works, which pro- 
tected the western end of the Acropolis, we can judge 
only from the name ‘EvyearvAov, which the Athe- 
nians applied to them, and from the examples still 
extant of fortresses in Greece and Italy, which may 
be attributed to the Pelasgi or their Hellenic 
pupils in military architecture, and in which we 
generally find the access to the innermost keep 
strengthened by means of numerous inclosures with 
avenues, constructed on the principle of obliging 
the assailant to expose his right or unshielded side 
to the enemy’. The nine gates of the Pelasgicum, 
therefore, were probably the openings of a succession 
of inclosures and winding approaches to a main gate 
on the summit. But such a mode of access to the 
Acropolis would have been inconsistent with that 
decoration, which was the object of Phidias and his 


' Curandumque maxime videtur, ut non facilis sit aditus ad 
oppugnandum murum, sed ita circumdandum ad loca preecipitia 
et excogitandum, uti portarum itinera non sint directa sed scaeva : 
namque cum ita factum fuerit, tanc dextrum latus accedentibus, 
quod scuto non erit tectum, proximum erit muro. Vitruv. }, 5. 


l1 
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colleagues in planning the Propylea, and which re- 
quired a direct approach to give it effect: its 
strength, therefore, was obtained by throwing back 
the gates between fifty and sixty feet behind the 
natural entrance, which had the effect likewise of 
diminishing the angle of ascent, and by placing 
before the gates a vestibule, flanked with places of 
arms. There appears, at the same time, to have been 
& carriage-way from the southward, which entered 
an exterior inclosure at, or near, the gate of Marcel- 
linus (the modern gate), and thus passed before the 
sanctuary of Tellus and Ceres, where an enemy would 
be entirely commanded, as well as expesed on his 
unshielded side, from the platform of the temple of 
Victory '. 

About twenty centuries after the Pelasgi had for- 
tified the western end of the Cecropian hill, the 
invention of fire-arms produced that system of de- — 
fence which has remained to the present time. The 
intervals between the columns of the Propylea and 
of its wings were filled up and converted into walls ; 
thus leaving no entrance into the fortress but be- 
tween the southern wing and the main inclosure 
of the hill. Here, as long as the Propylea protected 
the entrance, there had probably been a postern 
gate; for it is obvious that, both as the gate of a 
citadel and as the chief entrance of a great inclosure, 
the Propylea would have been incomplete without a 
posten. The summit of the great western vestibule 
was converted into a battery of cannon, two other 


' There is some reason to believe that there was a footway 
on the northern side, which entered the direct access between 
the northern wing and the pedestal of Agrippa. 


Temple of 
Victory. 
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tiers of guns below it crossed and encumbered with 
their ramparts the direct access to the Propyleea, and 
the only entrance to these works was on the southern 
side, where different routes uniting near the modern 
gate conducted from thence by a winding path round 
the middle battery to the summit. Three successive 
gates in the outworks below the principal gate, and 
three more within it, gave, together with the winding 
avenues, some resemblance to that which may be 
conceived of the old Enneapylum. It is curious also 
that the Turkish outwork, on the north-west, com- 
prehended: within it the ancient Pelasgicum below 
the Acropolis, which served probably, like the inclo- 
sures of the cavern-temples, as a sort of outwork to 
the Hellenic defences. Two ancient monuments, 
situated a little below the Propylea, were made sub- 
servient to the Turkish fortifications, namely, the 
Temple of Victory and the Pedestal of Agrippa. 
We learn from Spon and Wheler that in the year 
1676 there stood, in front of the southern wing of 
the Propylea, a small Ionic temple. The following 
are the words of Spon relating to it: “Ce temple est 
d’ordre Ionique, avec de petites colonnes canelées, et 
la frise chargée d’un bas relief de petites figures d’assez 
bonne main, dont il y a une assise et neuf ou dix 
debout devant et derniére. I] n’a qu’environ quinze 
pieds de large, et il ser} maintenant aux Turcs de 
magasin 4 poudre'.” Wheler adds, that it was “ built 
of white marble, with one end near the wall ;” and he 
asserts that it was “ not above fifteen feet long, and 
about eight or nine feet broad*.” Of the time and 


1 II. p. 80. 
2 P. 358. Stuart has justly remarked that Wheler improperly 
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manner of the destruction of the temple we have no 
positive evidence. In the year 1751 nothing re- 
mained of it except a few fragments, sufficient to 
show the order and its proportions, and in a neigh- 
bouring wall four pieces of a sculptured frieze; the 
dimensions of which having been found to corres- 
pond to those of the columns, left no doubt that it 
was a part of the same frieze which Spon and Wheler 
described as existing on the temple'. These four 
marbles were removed, about the year 1804, by the 
agents of the Earl of Elgin, from their exposed situa- 
tion, in which they had already suffered great mutila- 
tion, and are now in the British Museum *. | 

The front of the Propylea having been already 
closed by a modern wall when Spon and Wheler 
arrived at Athens, it was very natural for them, in 
such a cursory visit to the Acropolis as they made’, 


described the columns as of the Doric order, and the figures in 
relief ag adorning the architrave instead of the frieze. 

We now know [1837] that he was equally mistaken in de- 
scribing the temple as fifteen feet long by eight or nine broad, the 
dimensions on the stylobate being twenty-seven feet by eighteen 
feet and a half; Spon, therefore, in saying that it was about 
*‘ quinze pieds de large,” really meant the breadth, and not the 
length, as might be suspected from Wheler, who now appears to 
have been entirely in error. 

* For a description of the recent discoveries relating to this 
temple, as well as for its architectural details, see ‘‘ Acropolis 
von Athen, erste abth.” by MM. Ross, Schaubert and Hansen, 


also some remarks, supplementary to the present, in Appendix XV. 
—Note of 1839. — 


* Numbered 158. 159. 160. 161. 

? They went only once to the Acropolis, when they hastened past 
the Propylea to see the Parthenon. ‘Nous nous hatames d’aller 
voir la grande mosquée, qui étoit autrefois le temple de Minerve, 

Y + 
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to suppose, after having passed through two gates of 
the modern citadel within the principal one, that they 
had passed the Propyleea, and were within the ancient 
Acropolis, when in reality they were proceeding by a 
road parallel to the front of the Propylea. Here, 
observing a small temple on their right, they thought 
that its position agreed exactly with the words of 
Pausanias, and concluded that it was the temple of 
Victory '. 

There can be little doubt that they were right in 
their conclusion, though certainly not for the reasons 
they have given; but as this question has been, and 
still continues to be disputed *, we may be justified 
perhaps in examining it more fully. Pausanias 
observes that on the right of the Propylea stood the 
temple of Victory without Wings (Nine axrépou vadc), 
and on the left of the Propylexa a building which con- 
tained paintings (oicnua exov ypapac) 5. Chandler, 


comme la plus considérable piéce de la citadelle.” Spon IT. 
p- 82. 

* Spon supposed that the Propyleum, or great gateway, had 
entirely disappeared, and that the buildings to the right and left 
of it only remained; that the temple on his right was the temple 
of Victory, and that the great building on his left was the ctcypa 
éxov ypadac, or temple (as he interpreted the word oixnpa), con- 
taining pictures. Wheler (p. 359), with better judgment, thought 
that a large building with two wings could not be a temple ora 
picture-chamber, and suspected the truth, that it was the Pro- 
pylea itself. 

* Stuart and Chandler believed the northern wing of the Pro- 
pyleea to have been the temple of Victory. Revett sided with 
Spon and Wheler. See the edition of Chandler’s Travels, with 
Revett’s notes. In 1887 Mr. Wilkins still questioned whether 
the site of the temple of Victory had yet been discovered. Pro- 
lusiones Architectonices, p. 96. 

* Pausan. Attic. 22, 4.6. See above, p. 143. 
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applying the expressions ev de&a and ev aptoreog not to 
the route of the traveller, but to the fronting of the 
Propyleea, supposed the northern wing of the Propylea 
to have been the temple of Victory, and the southern 
the picture-house ; and undoubtedly he might fairly 
presume, from the words of Pausanias, that if one of 
the wings of the Propylea was the temple, the other 
was the chamber of paintings ; since it was difficult to 
conceive that Pausanias, in describing buildings on 
the right and left of the Propylea, intended in the 
one instance a portion of the Propylea itself, and in 
the other a building entirely separate from it. And 
yet this seems to have been his intention; and it 
shows, in a remarkable instance, the difficulty which 
occurs in understanding the topographical descriptions 
of this author without the assistance of local illus- 
tration. If the temple seen by Spon and Wheler 
was not that of Victory, it was that of Tellus and 
Ceres, or, assuming Chandler’s interpretation of the 
words right and left, it was the picture-house. But 
there are strong objections to both these suppositions, 
We have the best evidence that the picture-house 
was a part of the Propylea itself. The work of 
Polemon on these paintings was entitled wept rev ev 
rotc [leorvAaiowg xvaxwy (on the paintings in the Pro- 
pylza)': the northern wing of the Propylea therefore 
was either the temple of Victory or the picture-house ; 
and there can be little hesitation in deciding upon the 
latter, its construction showing clearly that it was not 
the vacc of a deity, but an oixnua. The temple of 
Victory, moreover, was evidently not on the northern 


* Harpocr. in Aapwac. 


y 2 
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but on the southern side of the entrance; for Pausa- 
nias, in reference to the story of AXgeus, who threw 
himself over the rock, expressly states that the site of 
the temple commanded a view of the sea; meaning 
the sea, in the direction of Crete, from whence the 
ship was coming. The southern wing of the Pro- 
pyleea was indeed not far from the southern preci- 
pices, but it was closed on that side by a wall; and, 
in fact, no part of the Propylea, except the front of 
the great vestibule, commanded a view of the sea, 
which even from thence was visible only towards 
Salamis or Corinth, being the reverse of the direc- 
tion in which Theseus was returning to Athens. 
The platform of the Ionic temple, on the contrary, 
commanded an extensive view of the Saronic Gulf, 
including Cape Scylleum, in the direction of Crete. 
With regard to the southern wing of the Propylea, 
we may farther remark, that being an open portico 
without any closed chamber, it was adapted neither 
to a temple nor a picture-chamber: evidently, there- 
fore, the northern wing of the Propylea, and the 
temple described by Spon and Wheler, were the two 
buildings on the right and left of the Propylea 
intended by Pausanias. And this conclusion is in 
agreement with the ordinary meaning of Pausanias 
in employing the words ev dia, ev aptorepa: that 
is to say, that he generally intends to describe the 
right or left hand of the traveller according to the 
direction which he is pursuing '. 


1 Thus, in entering Thebes (Bceot. 10, 2), he says, Eore de 
Adgoc ey Cekig raHv mvAwy iepog “AwédAwvyoc’ cadeirar dé 6 re 
Adpoc xal 6 Oedc "lopHvioc, tapappéovrog rov worapov raury rod 
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But, independently of these considerations, it 
would be difficult to believe that Victory Apterus, a 
goddess whose worship was connected with the ear- 
liest history of Athens, should have been lodged in 
any part of a building which was not of very early 
date, and the several parts of which were combined 
to form an entire work, designed for civil or military, 
and not for sacred purposes. For although the tem- 
ple of Victory, seen by Pausanias, may not have been 


‘lopnviov. Here we are gure, from the undoubted positions of 
Platzea and the river Ismenus, that the latter must have been 
on the right of the road entering Thebes from Platea, In like 
manner, in proceeding from Thebes to Chalcis, he describes 
(19, 2) the ruins of Glisas as Tevpnocov év apsiorepa ; and having 
arrived at the Euripus, the temple of Ceres Mycalessia and Aulis 
as on the right, and Mount Messapius and Anthedon as on the 
left. (rite Ahpnrpoc ro iepov év dekig ric MuxaAnoolac cal ddlyor 
ax’ abrov xpoehOdyri éoriv AiNic; .... Tij¢ Bowwriac ra év apiorepg 
rou Evplxov Meocamoy dpoc cadovpevoy xai bn’ abrg Bowréy emi 
Garaconc wide éoriy "AvOndov. Beeot. 19, 5.22, 5.) In all 
these instances, the known situations of the places leave not a 
doubt that the words right and left were applied to the right and 
left hand of the traveller. Upon similar occasions, frequently 
occutring in Pausanias, he generally employs i#v and eA0wy, or 
their compounds with éxi, avd, éravd, xpd, rpéc; to which is 
added, éoriy év dsitg, or gy dporepg, either with or without the 
words rijc ddov, or rijc Newpdpov; but often the participle is left 
out, and he proceeds with the name only of the place or monu- 
ment added to é» deiig, or év dptorepg. Two instances may in- 

deed be mentioned, and others perhaps may be found, where 

these words have relation, not to the right and left of the tra- 

veller’s route, but to the fronting of the place which Pausanias is 

describing: the one is at the temple of Despcena, near Mega- 

lopolis (Arcad. 38, 2), the other at Phigaleia (41, 5); but in 

these instances the progress of his narrative had been interrupted 

by a description of the places. 
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much older than the Propylea, it stood doubtless on 
the site of a more ancient temple or altar of Victory, 
on the identical spot where tradition reported Ageus 
to have looked out for his son’s return’. 

Pausanias, therefore, as it appears, confined the 
name Propyleea to the gates opening into the Acro- 
polis with their vestibules, although, in truth, the 
wings were cotemporary buildings and component 
parts of the Propylea?; and he omitted all notice of 
the southern wing of the Propylea: a neglect which, 
according to the usual method of this author, was 
justified by the inferior importance of that wing, 
which seems to have been little more than a place 
of arms for the use of the persons entrusted with 
the custody of the great gates, as well as of the 
passage leading to the postern*. The portico of the 


? In like manner the Olympieium of Athens, finished by Ha- 
drian, stood on the site of a temple begun originally by Peisis- 
tratus; the Erechtheium upon the foundations of the old building 
which covered the olive-tree and salt-wall; the Panhellenium of 
gina, on the site of the temple or altar dedicated by AZacus. 

* Though the perfect similarity of style and execution are alone 
almost sufficient on this question, it is satisfactory to refer to the 
proofs, which the masonry supplies of the same fact. See Stuart's 
Ant. of Ath. new edit. II. p. 105. 

* Chandler is singularly unfortunate in his remarks (c. 9) upon 
the Propylea, having misapprehended his predecessors, Spon 
and Wheler, in almost every particular. Intending to follow 
their information, he observes, that the northern wing (which he 
supposes to have been the temple of Victory) was blown up about 
the year 1656; Spon and Wheler, however, in mentioning this 
explosion, were not speaking of the northern wing, but of the 
Propyleum, or great vestibule itself. The small Ionic temple, 
not the southern wing of the Propylea, as Chandler imagined, 
then became the magazine, in which state Spon and Wheler found 
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northern wing might serve for a similar purpose, the 
chamber of pictures having been an interior apart- 
ment behind the portico. 

On the steepest part of the ascent towards the Propy- enn of 
lsea, at a distance of eighteen feet in front of the south- 
western angle of the northern wing of the Propylea, 
and forty-three feet from the nearest point of the great 
colonnade, stands a lofty pedestal, about twelve feet 
equare, and twenty-seven high'; upon the summit of 
which some holes for stanchions show that it formerly 
supported some figure or figures, which we may Judge, 
from the height and dimensions of the pedestal, to 
have been colossal or equestrian: a statue, twelve 
feet in height, placed-upon this basis, would rise to a 
level with the capitals: of the great columns. The 
masonry of the: pedestal is peculiar’*, and similar to 


it in 1676. Again, Chandler conceived that the columns of 
the small Ionic temple and its frieze, representing a battle of 
Greeks and Persians (he calls them Amazons, and takes no notice 
of the battle of Greeks against Greeks), belonged to the southern 
wing of the Propylea, which is in direct contradiction to Spon 
and Wheler, who clearly describe both the frieze and columns as 
belonging to the small detached temple, which was on their right 
hand in entering the citadel. Chandler then remarks, that the 
pediment of the northern wing was standing in 1676; whereas 
Spon and Wheler only say, that the pediment of the Propyleum 
itself was then standing. He copies Wheler’s mistake, of sup- 
posing the front of the Propyleum to have consisted of four 
Doric columns instead of six, and its roof to have been sup- 
ported by four Ionic columns instead of six: and in one place 
he describes the columns of the northern wing as Ionic, and in 
another as Doric. 

* This monument was not observed by Spon and Wheler. 

* Mr. Kinnard remarks (Stuart’s Ant. of Ath. new ed. II. 
p- 108) that “ the die of the pedestal, which is slightly diminished, 
is divided into eight larger courses and seven smaller ones, which 
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that of a ruined wall not far from the Theseium, 
which is supposed to have formed part of the gym- 
nasium of Ptolemy Philadelphus: it resembles also 
some walls at the Peirweus, which are probably of a 
date long posterior to the original fortifications of 
that place. 

The presumption which this similarity gives as to 
the date of the pedestal is in some degree supported 
by Pausanias, who, after having stated that the Acro- 
polis had but one entrance, which introduces his 
remark in praise of the ceiling of the Propylea, 
alludes in a mysterious manner to the statues of cer- 
tain horsemen, concerning which he was uncertain 
whether they represented the sons of Xenophon, or 
were made only for the sake of ornament or pro- 
priety (& evrpéreay'). In the next clause he de- 
scribes the temple of Victory, on the right of the 
Propylea, connecting it with the clause relating to 


are about one third of the height of the larger. The vertical 
joints do not correspond with each other, as shown in the engrav- 
ing (Revett’s), the blocks being irregular in width. The marble is 
of a different quality from that of the Propyleeum in general; the 
joints are without cement, and exceedingly well executed.” 

The middle part of the inscription was already obliterated in 
the time of Chandler, but the name of Agrippa was clear, and 
comparing the remaining letters with other similar documents, 
there could be no doubt that the whole was as follows: ‘O dipoc 
Maxpov ’Aypirnray Acuxiou vidy, rpic Uxaroy, rdv éaurov evepyéTnY- 

Pouqueville (Voyage en Gréce, V. p. 125, 2éme ed.) reports 
the following inscription as having been found in the embrasure 
of the rampart near the temple of Erechtheus: ‘O dijpoc Nepova 
Kdavdtov TiBeplov vidy Apotooy rov éavrov evepyérnv. Chandler, 
therefore, was undoubtedly wrong in reading Kaiov instead of 
e€avurouv. 

* Possibly Pausanias may have meant by this word “ loyalty, 
or a due deference to the Roman government.” 
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the statues, in such a manner as leads to the per- 
suasion that the horsemen stood opposite to the 
temple of Victory, and were similarly placed with 
regard to the Propylea '. 

The doubt expressed by Pausanias, as to the per- 
sons for whom the equestrian statues were intended, 
could not have been sincere; and, judging from his 
manner on other similar occasions, we can scarcely 
hesitate in believing that equestrian statues of Gryl- 
lus and Diodorus, the two sons of Xenophon, who were 
sometimes complimented with the surname of the Di- 
oscuri*, had been converted, by means of new inscrip- 
tions, into those of two Romans, whom, Pausanias has 
not named*®. An inscription, however, upon the pedes- 


The clauses are connected by pev and dé. See above, p. 143. 

? Diogen. Laert. 2,52. Eustath. ad Od. A. 299. 

> In like manner Pausanias has left us ignorant to whom the 
statue of Neptune, near the Peiraic gate, had been newly inscribed, 
and those of Miltiades and Themistocles in the Prytaneium. 

Dion Chrysostom, in his Rhodiac oration, forcibly exposes the 
custom common among the Rhodians, of altering the names of 
the statues with which that city abounded, and he gives some 
instances of the same practice among the Athenians. At Athens 
it had existed long before the time of Dion; there colossal statues 
of Attalus and Eumenes had been inscribed to M. Antonius 
(Plutarch. M. Ant. 60); and Cicero alludes to it as a common 
custom, in a letter to his friend Atticus (6, 1), wherein he ex- 
presses his wish of having a statue erected to him by the Athe- 
nians. Equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo: volo esse aliquod 
monimentum ; odi falsas inscriptiones statuarum alienarum. We 
can hardly doubt that this contemptible practice originated among 
the Athenians, whose meanness and base flattery was not less 
followed by the rest of Greece than their example in learning, 
art, and every elegant invention, had been in better times. 

An illustration of these conversions has recently been observed 
near the pedestal of Agrippa, where a marble has been found bear- 
ing the following : ‘O dijpoc T'vatoy ’Axepporcoy Updxdov avObxu- 
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tal, preserves one of the Roman names, that of Agrippa, 
and as it shows that he was then in his third consul- 
ship'; the other son of Xenophon may have been 
converted into Caius Cesar Octavianus, who was the 
colleague of Agrippa in his third consulship, and who 
had arrived in that year at such a degree of power 
that he was made consul for the seventh time, and 
was dignified with the title of Augustus. In the 
Propyleum of the New Agora, which was erected 
out of the donations of Augustus, adorned with a 
statue of Julia, and surmounted by another of Lucius, 
son of Agrippa, and grandson of Augustus, we have 
already seen other instances, though somewhat pos- 
terior in date, of the favours granted by Augustus to 
the Athenians, and of their gratitude or flattery 
towards his family. That Agrippa should have had 
the high honour of an equal association with the 
emperor in the dedications at the entrance of the 
citadel, might be accounted for by the family alliance 
which already existed between him and Augustus, 
and by his having been a personal benefactor to 
Athens. <A theatre in the Cerameicus, named the 
Agrippeium *, was so called doubtless as having been 
built, partly at least, at his expense. 


roy rii¢ ele éavréy evvolac xal xnoepoviacg Evexev, and below in 
more ancient characters the words ITpaitréAnge éxofe, showing that 
the name of some Greek who had been honoured with a statue 
by Praxiteles, possibly by the celebrated sculptor himself, had 
been erased to make way for that of a Roman proconsul, who had 
himself perhaps robbed Athens of the original statue.—Note of 
1837. 

1 It was in the same year that Agrippa built the Pantheon (or 
its portico) at Rome. 

2 See above, p. 168. 

The reconstruction of the temple of Victory has proved that the 
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It is remarkable that the pedestal of Agrippa does 
not stand parallel to the front of the Propylea, its 
western face being slightly turned to the north’. 

The gates of the Propylea and its eastern ves- Platforms 
tibule were elevated a step or two above the adjacent Acropolis. 
platform at the western end of the Acropolis. But 
the carriage way, which ascended by an inclined 
plane from the ancient Agora to the western entrance 
of the Propyleea, was continued through that building, 
and was prolonged beyond it in the direction of the 
interval between the two temples of Minerva, as far 
as the highest natural level of the hill. On either 
side of this main route the surface of the Acropolis 
appears to have been divided into platforms, com- 
municating with one another by steps. Upon these 
platforms stood the temples, sanctuaries, or monu- 
ments, which occupied all the summit. 

The temple of Minerva, called 0 ‘Exaropumedog vewe Parthenon. 
(the temple of one hundred feet), or o HapQevwy (the 
virgin’s house), was constructed entirely of Pentelic 
marble, including a stylobate five feet and a half in 
height, which was composed of four steps, and rested 
upon a rustic basement of ordinary limestone *. Thus 


pedestal of Agrippa could not have had any corresponding pe- 
destal on the opposite side of the ascent, which Pausanias, by 
alluding to two equestrian statues, formerly gave reason to pre- 
sume. We are reduced, therefore, to the inference that they stood 
on the same pedestal.—Note of 1837. 

' Mr. Kinnard (in the new edition of Stuart’s Athens, note 
p- 106) conjectures that it may have been built in this manner 
for the sake of an ancient substruction, which, like that of the 
northern wing of the Propylea, was not exactly parallel to the 
front of that building. 

* This rustic basement varied in height according to the level 
of the rock, upon which the several parts of it were founded. It 
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raised, the temple was so much elevated above the 
entrance of the Acropolis, that the pavement of its 
peristyle was nearly on a level with the summit of 
the Propylea '. 

The Parthenon, on the upper step of the stylobate, 
was 227 feet seven inches in length, and 101 feet 
two inches in breadth. It consisted of a onxoc, or 
cella, surrounded by a pgristyle, which had eight 
Doric columns in the fronts, and seventeen on the 
sides. These forty-six columns were six feet two 
inches in diameter at the base, and thirty-four feet 
in height. Within the peristyle, at either end, 


was crowned with a cornice of analogous character, and, by its 
contrast with the splendid and finished work which it supported, 
was admirably suited to be the basement of such a building. On 
the eastern and southern sides of the temple there was a narrow 
platform between the foot of the marble stylobate and the edge of 
the basement, eight feet wide on the former side, and fourteen 
feet on the latter. Note of 1840. 

' Recent observations are said to have ascertained that the base 
of the stylobate of the temple of Polias, which consisted of four 
steps, but less lofty than those of the Parthenon, is seven feet 
and a half lower than the corresponding base of the latter tem- 
ple; and that the pavement at the base of the columns of the 
eastern entrance of the Propylea is forty-three feet nine inches 
below the corresponding pavement in the Parthenon. The arti- 
ficial elevation given to the Parthenon is consistent with a general 
rule, which seems to have prevailed in regard to the Doric order, 
namely, that it should be above the eye of the spectator, in every 
part of his approach. Hence the order was well adapted to the 
lofty situations, generally chosen by the early people of European 
Greece, and which in later times were their citadels. In the 
Tonic order the reverse is observable. Its most remarkable ex- 
amples, such as those of Samus, Sardeis, Branchide, Magnesia, 
and Ephesus, were situated in places, where they could never be 
scen from a much lower level than the bases of the columns. 
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there was an interior range of six columns, of 
five feet and a half in diameter, standing before 
the end of the cella, and forming, together with 
the prolonged walls of the cella, a prothyreum or 
apartment before the door: there was an ascent of 
two steps into these divisions of the building, from 
the peristyle. The cella, the breadth of which within 
was sixty-two feet and a half, was divided into two 
unequal chambers, of which the western was forty- 
three feet ten inches long within, and the eastern 
ninety-eight feet seven inches. The former was the 
Opisthodomus, which was employed as the public 
treasury; the latter was the Parthenon, or Heca- 
tompedum, specifically so called. The ceiling of the 
former was supported by four columns, of about four 
feet in diameter at the base’, and that of the latter 
by sixteen columns, of three feet and a half. 

It is not certainly known of what order were the 
interior columns of either chamber; but as those of 
the western apartment were thirty-six feet in height, 


" This is the measurement of Mr. Cockerell (ap. Bronsted, V. 
et R. dans la Gréce, II. p. 290); but Mr. Kinnard makes them 
seven inches greater (Stuart’s Ant. of Ath. new ed. IT. p. 39, note d). 
Spon and Wheler relate that there was a gallery and twenty- 
two small columns in the lower tier, and twenty-three in the 
upper. Stuart and Revett have marked twenty-six in their 
plan of the temple; but these, it is now supposed, could not 
have belonged to the original building. In the conversion of 
the temple into a Greek church, or in its repairs as such, or as a 
Turkish mosque, great alterations were made in the interior, so 
that it is difficult to form any idea of its ancient state from the 
descriptions of Spon and Wheler. But more recent examinations 
leave little doubt as to the interior plan. See Brénsted, pl. 
xxxvili.—Note of 1832. 
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and their proportions nearly the same as those of the 
Tonic columns of the vestibule of the Propylea, it is 
highly probable that the same order was used in both 
instances. In the eastern chamber of the Parthenon 
a Corinthian capital has been found of such dimen- 
sions as leads to the belief that the columns were of 
that order’. The smallness of their diameter leaves 
little doubt that there was an upper range as de- 
scribed by Pausanias at Olympia, and as still exem- 
plified in one of the temples at Pestum. 

Such was the simple construction of this magni- 
ficent building, which, by its united excellences of 
materials’, design, and decorations, was the most 
perfect ever executed. Its dimensions of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet by a hundred and two, 
with a height of sixty-six feet to the top of the pe- 
diment, were sufficiently great to give an impression 
of grandeur and sublimity; and this impression was 
not disturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of parts, 


? In the interior of the temple at Phigaleia are two new varie- 
ties of the Ionic order; one of which, by its helices and leaves 
of acanthus, must be considered as belonging to the order after- 
wards called Corinthian. It proves, therefore, that this order was 
employed in the time of Pericles. In fact, Vitruvius gives the 
honour of its invention to Callimachus, who lived about that time, 
and who made the golden lamp and brazen palm-tree in the tem- 
ple of Minerva Polias. 

3 The beautiful marble with which nature furnished the Athe- 
nians, was one of the great concurring causes leading to their 
unrivalled pre-eminence in architecture and decorative sculpture. 
Admitting as fine a surface, and presenting as beautiful a colour, 
as ivory, with a still sharper edge, it assisted in encouraging the 
successive efforts of artists studying to excel their predecessors, 
or rivals, in the effects produced by means of such @ material. 
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such as is found to diminish the effects of many larger 
modern buildings, where the same singleness of design 
is not apparent. In the Parthenon there was nothing 
to divert the spectator’s contemplation from the sim- 
plicity and majesty of mass and outline, which forms 
the first and most remarkable object of admiration 
in a Greek temple; for the statues of the pediments, 
the only decoration which was very conspicuous by 
its magnitude and position, having been inclosed 
within frames which formed an essential part of the 
design of either front, had no more obtrusive effect 
than an ornamented capital to an unadorned column. 
In the hands of Phidias and his colleagues, the gravity 
of the Doric order imposed no limit to the decoration 
applicable to the upper parts of the edifice: and 
hence (as we find proofs in many traces still existing 
in the marble) the statues and reliefs, as well as the 
members of architecture, were enriched with various 
colours, rendering them pictures, as well as groups of 
statuary, and producing to the spectator, on his near 
approach, a new and increasing source of admiration. 
The adornment of the upper part of the building 
was continued to the roof, where the acroteria of the 
pediments and the extremities of the spouts and 
ridge-tiles were decorated with sculpture. New 
enrichments might be added, though the edifice was 
complete without them; such were the gilded shields, 
which, long after the building of the temple, were 
placed upon the architraves of the two fronts. 

This capability of receiving ornament was in part 
devised, by those under whose directing genius the 
Parthenon rose, for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment in every branch of art to those excellent artists 

10 
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with whom Athens then abounded, and probably no 
Greek temple of any order was ever so lavishly adorned 
with sculpture as the Parthenon'. In the eastern, or 
main apartment of the cella, was the colossal figure of 
the invincible virgin goddess, from whom this chamber 
in particular, and the building in general, received 
the name of Parthenon, and which was an example 
of chryselephantine sculpture, having but one rival 
in Greece, and that by the same master: in the aeti, 
or pediments, were two compositions, near eighty feet 
in length, each consisting of about twenty-four entire 
statues of supernatural dimensions; the eastern repre- 
senting the birth of Minerva, the western the contest 
of Neptune and Minerva for the Attic land: under 
the exterior cornice, in harmony with the projecting 
features of that part of the building, were ninety-two 
groups, raised in high relief from tablets four feet 
three inches square, relating to a variety of actions of 
the goddess herself, or in which her favoured cham- 
pions had prevailed by means of her influence: and, 

* In the temple of Theseus, out of sixty-eight metopes, no more 
than eighteen had reliefs on them, and one pediment only was 
filled with statues. At ASgina, Sunium, Nemea, Bassz, there 
were no sculptured metopes. In the great temple of Selinus, 
the largest Doric building with which we are acquainted, the 
metopes in the two fronts were alone sculptured. Inthe middle 
eastern temple at the same place, those of the eastern front 
only. At Olympia the pediments and hyperthyra alone seem, 
from Pausanias, to have been decorated with sculpture, and 
even, if the exterior metopes had been adorned with reliefs like 
those of the Parthenon, they would have been very inferior in 
number, as this temple, as well as that of Delphi, was a hexastyle. 
Of the latter building, we may infer from Euripides (lon 190), 


that some at least of the metopes were sculptured, but we have 
no farther information concerning it. 
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lastly, along the outside of the cella and vestibules 
reigned a frieze of three feet four inches in height, and 
520 feet in length; to which a relief, slightly raised 
above the surface of the naked wall which it crowned, 
was considered most applicable, as it was seen from 
@ nearer distance than any of the other sculptures, 
and by a reflected light. This great work represented 
the procession on the quadrennial festival of the 
Panathenzxa, when the new peplus of Minerva was 
carried through the Cerameicus, and from thence to 
the Acropolis. 

That which chiefly excites our wonder in these 
beautiful works of sculpture is, that their execu- 
tion is such as in almost every part to admit of 
minute inspection, although the nearest of them 
were not seen at a smaller distance than forty feet. 
We cannot have a stronger proof that considerations 
of economy entered very little into the calculations 
of Pericles, and that the Athenian artists aimed at 
nothing short of perfection in their productions, and 
at glory for their highest reward. Having formed 
the conception of a finished and perfect work, Phi- 
dias and his scholars could not be contented with 
any thing short of its execution. Satisfied with its 
being for a short time submitted to the near inspec- 
tion of the public, they thought it could receive no 
greater honour than that of contributing to adorn the 
temple of the protecting goddess, of being consigned 
to her care, and of becoming the object of a small 
share of the veneration paid to her. They felt as- 
sured that, although the generality of spectators 
might view it at too great a distance to appreciate 
all its merits, those whose superior taste and know- 

Z 


theium. 
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ledge rendered their admiration the chief object 
of the artist’s ambition, would find the means of 
obtaining a nearer view; for it cannot be doubted 
that facilities were given to artists, and to curious 
natives and strangers, to mount to the summit of the 
temple, for the purpose of obtaining a close inspection 
of the pediments, metopes, and frieze '. 

The extreme brevity of Pausanias in noticing the 
Propylea and the Parthenon, has at least the advan- 
tage of not misleading his reader in any essential 
particular. In describing the Erechtheium at greater 
length, his want of method and perspicuity is such 
that it is only by comparing his testimony with that 
of some other authors, and with the existing ruins, 
that his account of this building becomes intelligi- 
ble. After having remarked that the Erechtheium 
was a double building (SurAovv ofxnua) which had a 
well of salt-water within it, Pausanias proceeds to 
give a description of the temple of Minerva Polias 
and its contents, and then adds some observations 
upon the sacred olive-tree, in which, although he 
does not assert that the tree was in the temple of 


. Polias, that impression is inevitably left on the 


readers mind. Of the temple of Pandrosus, he 
observes, only, that it was contiguous (cvveync) to 


1 It is probable that the following observations by Pausanias 
on the interior construction of the temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, 
were nearly, if not exactly, applicable to the Parthenon : éorjxase 
dé xal évrog rou vaow clove, kai croal re évdov trepyot’ Kai xpdococ 
&’ abray éxl ro G&yadpua éore’ weroinrac b€ cai Gvodog éxi ror 
Spogpov axodtta. Eliac. pr. 10, 8 It would seem, from these 
words, that the winding stair was behind the statue, where it 
would be concealed from view. 
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that of Polias', so that Herodotus and other authors 
having made mention of a temple of Erechtheus, 
it was a natural conclusion of Stuart and others, that 
there were three temples, all comprehended in that 
compound, irregular, and very beautiful structure 
which stands to the north of the Parthenon, near 
the northern wall of the Acropolis. 

There are some passages, however, in ancient his- 
tory, which, when compared with Pausanias and with 
the existing remains, serve sufficiently to explain 
the original intention of the building, and to show 
that it consisted, not of three, but of two temples. 
By Herodotus we are informed that the temple of - 
Erechtheus contained both the well and the olive- 
tree *, and by two other authors that the olive-tree 
stood in the temple of Pandrosus*. On comparing 
these testimonies, therefore, with that of Pausanias, we 


* Pausan. Att. 27, 3. 

*"Eore éy ry "AxporéXt ravry 'EpeyOijog rov ynyevéoc Neyo- 
pévov elvac ynoc, év re édain re cal Oadacoa em’ ra Adyor rapa 
"AOnvaiey Locedéwvad re cal ’AOnvainy, éplcavrag wept riic xepnec, 
papripra Oécbar. Herodot. 8, 55. 

*"*Heey ovvy xp&roc Hocedmy éxi riv ‘Arremjy cai wrkac ry 
rpialyy xara péony riy 'Axpéxohey avépnve Oadaccuy, fy viv 
"EpexOnida cadovor’ pera dé rovrov, hey ’AOnva cal rownoapévy 
Tic karaAhWewc Kéxpoxa pdprupa, épurevosy édaiay, i) viv éy rp 
Llardpoci deixyvrar. Apollod. 3, 14, § 1. 

Kiwy elc rov ric Hodtadoc vewy eicedOovca cai dvea eic ro 
Hardpéowwy, éxi rov Bopov d&vaBaoa rot ‘Epxeiov Avg roy vxo 
ry édalg, xaréxetro’ xarpwv & -éore roic 'AOnvalotc civa py 
dyaBaivery eic ’Acpérodtty. Philochorus ap. Dionys. de Di- 
narch. 3. 

The following lines, part of an Attic song, seem to show 

z 2 
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may conclude that the whole building, which accord- 
ing to the Athenian traditions was founded by Erech- 
theus and became the place of his interment, was 
named Erechtheium ; and that the Pandroseium was 
one of its two component parts, the temple of Polias 
having been the other. It does not appear that 
Erechtheus had any separate chamber or shrine 
sacred to him, but only an altar common to him and 
Neptune, with whom he was often identified in 
Athenian mythology’. Considerable ambiguity in 
regard to the edifice, has arisen from the circum- 
stance of the entire structure having often been 
called the temple of Minerva Polias, as well as the 
Erechtheium; a custom easily understood, when 
we consider that the temple of Polias was the most 
important part of the building; that the statue of 
the goddess here worshipped, was the most ancient 
and sacred in Attica, and that it peculiarly repre- 
sented the goddess in her capacity of protectress of 


that the olive garland of Victory was gathered in the temple 
of Pandrosus: 
"Evucnoapey we EBovdAduecba 
kal vixny Edocay ot Geol pépovrec 
rapa Ilardpcaov, we gidny ’AOnray. 
Zxddwoy ap. Athen. 15, 14 (50). 

1 "Epex@etc* Hoody év AOhvacc. Hesych. in v. A sophist 
of the time of the Emperor Julian, says, 6 ToAsadog ved cai ro 
mrnoloy rov Iocedivoc réuevoc. Himerius ap. Phot. Myriobibl. 
p- 1104. But Plutarch more accurately, évravOa yoty cal vewc 
Kowwwvel perc Tijc "AOnvac, év g Kat Bwude éorevy AfOne idpupéroc. 
The temple of Neptune was identical with that of Polias, and 
contained altars of Neptune Erechtheus, and of Oblivion (with 
reference to the Contest). Sympos. 9, 6. 
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the citadel: in an inscription, however, which re- 
lates to this building, and is coeval with its recon- 
struction, it is not designated by either of the 
names above mentioned, but only as the temple 
which contained the ancient statue (0 vewc év @ ro 
apyatov ayaAua '). 

The space of sixty-two feet in length from east 
to west, and of thirty-three in breadth from north to 
south, which formed the interior of the main build- 
ing, was divided into three apartments by two trans- 
verse walls, leaving to the eastern and middle apart- 
ments about twenty-four feet each from east to 
west, and to the western nine feet. The inscription 


* This very curious inscription is the record of a public report 
made by a commission appointed by the people of Athens, to 
take and state an account of the unfinished parts of the building. 
Tke commission consisted of two inspectors (émorarat), an 
architect (apytrécrwy) named Philocles, and a scribe (ypapparevc). 
The report is dated in the archonship of Diocles, who held that 
office in the fourth year of the 92d Olympiad (s.c. 409-8). 
Greek literature is indebted for this important document to 
Dr. Chandler, and his employers the Society of Dilettanti, who 
presented the marble to the British Museum. Chandler failed in 
the reading and interpretation of some parts of the inscription. 
Stuart supposed it to refer not to the ruins now existing, but to 
a temple more ancient. Mr. Wilkins confuted this opinion, and 
explained many of the terms of art employed in it. It has 
since exercised the learned ingenuity of several other persons, 
particularly of Pr. K. O. Miiller of Gottingen (Minerve Pol. 
4to, Gott. 1820), of Pr. Aug. Boeckh of Berlin, (C. Ins. Gr. 
No. 160), of the Rev. H. J. Rose (Inscr. Gr. Vet. p. 145), and 
of Mr. Wilkins, a second time, in his Prolusiones Architectonice, 
part I. For a copy of the inscription, and some further remarks 
on the Erechtheium, see Appendix XVIT. 
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above mentioned, notices three xpocracuc, which 
were obviously the three projections on the east, 
north, and south of the main walls, and which may 
be distinguished as the eastern, the northern, and the 
southern prostasis or portico. The two former con- 
sist of six [onic columns each, but differently disposed, 
those of the eastern prostasis standing in a single line 
before the wall of the cella, the extremities of which 
are adorned with ante opposite to the extreme 
columns, whereas the northern prostasis has four 
columns in front, and one in each flank, before a 
corresponding anta in the wall on either side of the 
door before which this portico is constructed. Its 
columns are of the same order as those of the eastern 
prostasis, but they are near six inches greater in 
diameter, and proportionally more lofty than the 
former, which measure two feet three inches and 
eight-tenths at the base. Of the southern prostasis 
the roof was supported by six Caryatides or columns, 
of which the shafts represented women in long dra- 
pery': of these, four still remain’ standing upon a 


* Mr. Wilkins supposes them to have been Hydriaphore, and 
that each had a water-jar in one hand. This conjecture is, 
in some degree, supported by the consideration that daughters 
of the Metceci carried water-jars (idpeta), and parasols (oxcddea), 
in the sacred processions (J. Poll. 4,55. Demetrius ap. Harpocr., 
ap. Phot. Lex. in Zxagn¢dpoc. Hesych. in edd. v.), and that it 
was perfectly consonant with the pride of Attic citizens to repre- 
sent Metceci, as Caryatides supporting a roof. 

> A fifth has since been found in an excavation near the 
spot where it had stood. That which is in the British Mv- 


seum, therefore, is the only one now wanting.—Note of 
1838. 
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podium and basement eight feet above the exterior 
level, and about fifteen feet above the floor of the 
building. In the inscription already referred to, 
these statues are designated by the term a Kopa 
(the young women). 

The eastern and northern porticoes were evidently 
the prothyrous porches of the two temples which 
formed the “double edifice,” as the dimensions, 
magnificence, and elaborate ornaments of the two — 
doors, before which they stand, abundantly confirm. 
These doors very much resemble each other, but the 
northern is about three feet higher than the eastern, 
this difference being nearly the same as that in the 
height of the columns of the two porticoes. The 
third or southern projection, although styled in the 
inscription a rpdccracce or portico like the others, was 
totally different from them. The Caryatides, indeed, 
were disposed like the columns of the northern por- 
tico, four in front, and one in either flank before an 
anta; and there were intercolumniations between the 
statues, equally open to the air: but the roof was flat, 
and when viewed from the exterior level on the 
south, reached to little more than half the height of 
the pitched roof of the temple. This prostasis was 
entered by a small door in the southern wall of the 
building (the retyoc rode vorov of the inscription), and 
thus it was by its general construction, not so much a 
portico as an adjunct or chapel of the western temple. 
Both in itself and asa portion of another building, 
it was an anomaly in Greek architecture obviously 
intended for some particular purpose, apparently 
that of inclosing some sacred object which was 
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immovable, and to which there was access from the 
western temple’. 

That object could hardly have been any other 
than the sacred olive, which received a sufficiency of 
air and light through the intervals between the 
Core, while its trunk was protected by the podium 
upon which they stood. The same apartment was 
probably the Cecropium, so called as having been 
traditionally the place of interment of Cecrops ?. 

Of the two temples we may be assured that the 
eastern was that of Minerva Polias, from its eastern 
fronting alone, such having been the usual aspect of 
temples of the principal deities, as a variety of 
examples still prove *. On the other hand, the situ- 
ation of the northern door and portico near the edge 


* An excavation made by the artists employed by Lord Elgin, 
brought to light some steps descending into this prostasis from the 
upper level by a small door in its eastern wall, between the 
south-eastern Caryatis and the adjacent anta. The steps abutted 
on the southern wall of the temple, and terminated at the door 
which opened into the western apartment of the Pandroseium. 
It is difficult to conceive that these steps could have been 
cocval with the building. : 

* See some further remarks on the Cecropium in Appendix 
XVII. 

* IIpog fw rev iepdv Bdexdvrwy. Plutarch. Numa, 14. It 
appears that this practice of the time of Numa was afterwards 
reversed by the Romans: for Vitruvius says, ‘“ Signum, quod 
erit in cella collocatum, spectet ad vespertinam cceli regionem, 
uti qui adierint ad aram, immolantes aut sacrificia facientes, spec- 
tent ad partem cceli orientis et simulacrum, quod erit in ede.” 
—Vitruv. 4, 5. . 

Dion Cassius relates a prodigy which happened at Athens in 
the reign of Augustus. The statue of Minerva in the Acro- 
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of the precipices above the Agraulium, agrees with 
the mythus, according to which Herse and Agraulus 
threw themselves over the rocks; while Pandrosus 
remained faithful to her trust, and hence received 
divine honours on the summit of the hill, under the 
same roof with the goddess’. 

We may now endeavour to ascertain, if possible, 
the situation of the other monuments of the Acro- 
polis, which have been noticed by Pausanias?. A 
little within the vestibule of the Propylea, near 
the landing from the great western stairs, stood 
the Mercury Propyleus, and three Graces by So- 
crates. The sanctuary of Venus Lena, which con- Temple of 
tained a statue of the goddess by Calamis, and a brazen pista 
lioness by Iphicrates, is shewn to have been within 
the Propylea by Plutarch, who describes the lioness 
as having stood é raic wiAac. And we may pre- 
sume that the brazen Minerva Hygieia dedicated by 
Pericles, was within the Propyleea, as it was intended 
to commemorate the cure of a favourite workman 
who had been injured by a fall, when employed in 
the construction of this building by Mnesicles. In 
‘this case, if we trust in the order of the narrative of 


polis, which before faced the east, was found turned towards the 
west. 

70 Ty Tic 'AOnvac aydApare oupBay . . . Evy yap TH axpowdAc 
poe dvarod@y idpupévoy, xpdg re rac Svopac pereorpagy cal alua 
axéxrygey. Dion Cass. 54, 7. 

It was customary, whenever a heifer was sacrificed to 
Minerva Polias, to immolate a sheep to Pandrosus. Philo- 
chorns ap. Harpocr. in ’ExiPowrv. See Meursius, Attic. Lect. 
3, 22. 

* Attic, 283 et seq. See above, p. 144 et seq. 
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Pausanias, the brazen Diitrephes pierced with arrows, 
and the Hygieia daughter of A‘sculapius, were also 
within the Propylea'. From a comparison of the 
words of Pausanias with those of the author of the 
Lives of the Ten Orators in the Life of Isocrates, it 
appears that between the Diitrephes and the two Hy- 
gieise, were statues of Isocrates, of his father, and of 
two of his female relatives?» The next monument 
mentioned, namely, the small stone upon which Sile- 
nus was said to have reposed, when Bacchus visited 
the earth, seems to have been a little beyond the 
eastern portico of the Propylea: 1. Because it was 
a@ monument relating to a remote tradition, and had 
probably existed long before the erection of the 
Propylea; and 2, Because Pausanias introduces his 
mention of the next monuments, namely, the Asper- 
gillifer of Lycius, and the Perseus of Myron, by the 
words xai ad AXa ev ry axporoA Oeacapuevoc oda: as if 
these had not been the first objects beyond the gates. 
From the Propylea he appears to have turned to 
the right, directing his course by a natural process 
upon the Parthenon, as the principal monument of 


1 The inscribed basis of the statue of Diitrephes (see above, 
p. 145, n. 4) was not found on the site of the Propyleea, but 
incased in the wall of a great cistern near the western face of the 
Parthenon. But this is no proof that it did not stand originally 
in the Propylea.—Note of 1839. 

* That of Isocrates probably no longer remained in the time of 
Pausanias, who would not have included it among the eixdvec 
d&gaveorépar (Attic. 23, 5. See above, p. 145). That of one of 
the women had been removed in the time of the biographer of the 
Ten Orators; and the name of the other had been changed 
(perexcyeypappévn). 

ll 
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the citadel. In the interval he passed the temple Temple of 
of Diana Brauronia, the colossal brazen figure of the Baas 
Trojan horse Durius’, the statues of Epicharinus ?, 
(nobius, Hermolycus, and Phormio, Minerva punish- 
ing Marsyas, Theseus contending with the Minotaur, 
Phrixus sacrificing the ram, Hercules strangling the 
serpents, Minerva rising from the head of Jupiter, 
the bull dedicated by the Areiopagus, the temple of 
the God of (the Jews ?), the warrior with silver nails 
by Clecetas, Earth praying to Jupiter for rain, statues 
of Conon and his son Timotheus, the Procne and 
Itys of Alcamenes, Minerva producing the olive-tree 
while Neptune raises the waves, and finally two 
statues of Jupiter, one by Leochares, the other sur- 
named Polieus. Pausanias then proceeds to describe 
the Parthenon: whence it appears that one of these 
Jupiters was the statue alluded to by Aristophanes, 
in proposing to substitute Plutus for Jupiter Soter 
as a sentinel over the goddess’s treasury’. There 
was a temple, which contained probably both the 


‘ To the testimony of Aristophanes (Av. 1128) as to the mag- 

nitude of this statue (see above, p. 146, n. 3) we may add that of 
Hesychius in Kploc doehydxepwc. (See below, p. 854, n. 1.) 
' * The basis of this statue has lately been discovered in situ 
between the Propyleea and the Parthenon (see above, p. 146, 
n. 4), the situation being precisely that which might have been 
presumed from the narrative of Pausanias.—Note of 1839. 


> XPEMYAOZX. Odfperv xadvic Eorat yap, fv Bede BéAn’ 
‘O Zeve 6 Zwrip yap rdpeorw évOdde, 
A’roparog fxwy. TEPEY2. wavr’ dyaba rolvuy déyeic. 
XP. ‘Idpvodpe® ody abrixa par’, &d\Aa replpeve, 


Giganto- 
machia. 
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statues of Jupiter, and which was called the Disote- 
rium ’. 

The subsequent course of Pausanias may be 
deduced from the relative situations of the Parthe- 
non, the Erechtheium, and three other monuments, 
which no longer exist, but the positions of which 
are known from a comparison of other authorities 
with that of Pausanias. These monuments are: 
|. The Gigantomachia, or battle of the gods and 
giants, dedicated by Attalus. 2. The brazen colossal 
statue of Minerva, by Phidias, dedicated from the 
tenth of the spoils of Marathon. 3. The brazen 
chariot with four horses, dedicated from the tenth of 
the spoils of the battle of Chalcis. 

1. Pausanias informs us that the Gigantomachia 
stood upon the wall of the Acropolis, called Notium, 
which was near the Dionysiac theatre? ; and Plu- 
tarch relates, that a violent wind which, at the time 
of the battle of Actium, threw down two colossal 


Toy Tdotrov, odxep xpdrepor hy idpupevoc’ 
Tov ’Omcbddopor det gudarrwy riic Ocov. 


Aristoph. Plut. 1188. Schol. ibid. 


* Atowrhpwoy Kadovow 'AOhyyo. roy vacy rov¥ awripog Adc. 
Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 91. 

ovre ry ‘Axpdérodwy xal ro iepow rod Atoc rov Lwrijpoc Kat ric 
"AOnvade ric Lwrelpac, adopwy nal wpodidove, épo8%On. Lycurg. 
cont. Leocrat. p. 148, Reiske. It appears from the. same ora- 
tion of Lycurgus (p. 231) that the temple once contained a 
statue of the father of Leocrates. And here also were statues 
of Conon, and of Evagoras king of Cyprus (Isocrat. Evagor. 
p- 200, Steph.). 

* Attic. 21, 4. 25,2. See above, p. 140. 151. 
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statues of M. Antonius at Athens, precipitated also’ 


into the theatre a Bacchus, which was one of the 
figures of the Gigantomachia’. Hence it clearly 
appears that this composition stood upon the wall 
overhanging the theatre; that is to say, upon 
the southern wall, towards the eastern end. The 
three other dedications of Attalus, namely, the 
contest of the Athenians with the Amazons, the 
battle of Marathon, and the destruction of the 
Gauls in Mysia, were probably ranged in a similar 
manner on the summit of the Cimonian wall, and 
may thus have reached perhaps, as far as opposite 
the Parthenon. 


2. The brazen colossus of Minerva, by Phidias, Minerva 


romachus. 


was distinguished from the two other celebrated 
statues of Minerva in the Acropolis, those of the 
Parthenon and Erechtheium, by the epithet of Pro- 


machus*, as being armed and in the attitude of one - 


' Tie "AOnvyot Teyarropayiag ved mvevparwy 6 Ardyvaog 
éxonabelc cic ro Oéarpow xarnvéxOn. Plutarch. Anton. 60. 

* See above, p. 158. n. 3, and the description of the three 
statues of Minerva in the Acropolis, by the Scholiast of De- 
mosthenes (c. Androt. p. 597, Reiske). 

The three Minervas are alluded to in the following remarkable 
passage of the Knights of Aristophanes, pointed out by Mr. 
Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 128), where the statue of 
the Parthenon is recognized by its ivory hands, the Minerva 
Promachus by its colossal dimensions, its brazen shield, and 


its spear, and the wooden Polias by the peplus which 
covered it. 


RAEQN. ‘Iéovd gépw cot rivde palloxny éyw 
éx ray Oh@y roy éx TvAov pepayperny. 
AAAANTOTIQAHS, ’Eyw d€ pvoridac peptorvAnpévac 
bro riic Oeov rH. xetpt rHAEGavrivy. 
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‘ready for immediate combat. From an ancient coin 
of Athens, already referred to', we obtain not only 
the attitude and proportions of this gigantic figure, 
but its position also, which, to a spectator on the 
northern side of the Acropolis, was between the 
Parthenon and the Propylea, but much nearer to 
the former. We perceive, from the same testimony, 
that it faced the west, as if guarding the entrance of 
the Acropolis through the Propylea, and hence it is 
alluded to by Aristophanes as 7 IaAXac n [vAaipayoc. 
We may presume, therefore, that it was nearly oppo- 
site the centre of the Propylea; and this is confirmed 
by Pausanias, who remarks that the crest of its hel- 
met, and the point of its spear, were visible to those 
who were off the promontory Sunium, sailing towards 
Athens ; for not these extremities only, but the whole 
statue would have been seen, when the Acropolis 
first became visible to vessels sailing up the Saronic 
Gulf, had it not, standing opposite to the Propylea, 
been concealed by the Parthenon. And further, 


AHMOZ. ‘Oc péyay dp’ elyec, b réryvea, rov daxrvdoy. 
KA. "Ey& & Ervog ye xlowvoy edypwy cai caddv" 
éropuve 0 av& 4 Madvae # MvAalpayoc. 
AA. °Q Aip’, évapyaic } Bede o éxtaxorei, 
Kal voy drepéxet cov xvrpay Cwyov méay. 
AH. ote: yap olkeio® ay Ere rivde rhv wédu, 
el ph pavepiic yay dxepeiye Ty XUTpAY ; 
KA. Tovrl répaxde 0’ obdweer f DoBeocorparn. 
AA. ‘H &' ’OBpipordrpa y’ egOcv Ex Cwpod xpéac 
Kai ydAtKoc hyvorpou re kal yaorpog répoy. 
AH. Kadsc y' éxoinee rov réxdov pepvnpern. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1163. 
* See plate I, fig. 1. 
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although standing opposite to the centre of the 
Propylea, it would not have been intercepted from 
view by the Parthenon, when the latter first ceases 
to be hidden from ships in the Gulf, by the southern 
part of Mount Hymettus, had it stood many feet to 
the westward of a line produced from the western 
face of the Parthenon. The same words of Pausa- 
nias supply the means of forming an estimate of its 
height, which could not have been less than seventy- 
five feet, the roof of the temple having been about 
seventy feet higher than the platform of the statue. 
If we suppose the pedestal to have been about 
twenty feet, the statue itself was fifty-five feet high, 
or fifteen feet taller than the Minerva of the Par- 
thenon. 

3. A third monument of which the situation is Brasen 
well defined, was the brazen quadriga dedicated 
from the spoils of Chalcis, having horses probably 
of the natural size’. This, Herodotus informs us, 
was on the left hand of those who entered the Acro- 
polis through the Propylea ’. 

Having fixed these three points, we shall find that 
the position of them all is exactly conformable with 
the order in which the monuments of the Acropolis 
occur in the narrative of Pausanias, if we conceive 
him to have turned to the right, after having entered 


* tev Aurpwy ry dexdrnv dvéOnxay, xotnodpevor réOperxoy 
xdrxeow> ro dé dpiorepijg yepdc Eornxe xpwrow eorovre é¢ ra 
portAaca ra éy ry ‘AxporoAr. Herodot. 5, 77. 

* Pausanias notices a chariot only: possibly the horses may 
have been already carried away. 
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through the Propylea; and thus to have advanced 
upon the Parthenon: after passing that building, to 
have described the objects at the eastern end of the 
citadel; andto have completed the circuit by returning 
to the Propylea along the northern side of the citadel, 
including in that part of his course and narrative, the 
Erechtheium and the statue of Minerva Promachus. 
Some of the details of his description corroborate 
this supposition as to his route’. For instance, he 
treats of the temple of Minerva Polias, or the eastern 
division of the Erechtheium, before the Pandroseium 
or western: after describing the monuments in the 
temenus of Minerva Polias, he mentions the sta- 
tue of Minerva Promachus, which appears to have 
stood on the higher level, not far from the 
peribolus of that temenus: he then adverts to the 
brazen chariot, and after the latter monument 
describes only two statues; concluding his deserip- 
tion of the Acropolis, by noticing the Pelasgic wall, 
which appellation seems in his days to have been 
particularly applied to the part of the northern wall 
adjoining to the Propylea: thus the situation of 
the brazen tethrippus, as deduced from Pausa- 
nias, agrees perfectly with the description of He- 
rodotus. 

Following, therefore, the narrative of Pausanias, 
after he has described the Parthenon, we may infer 


? The discovery of the base of the statae of Epicharinus has 
already been mentioned as corroborating the order of the first 
part of his route.—Note of 1839. See above, p. $47, n. 2. 
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that not far from the eastern front of that temple, 
stood the Apollo Parnopius by Phidias, and then, in 
the direction of that part of the southern wall 
which overhangs the Dionysiac theatre, the statue 
of Xanthippus father of Pericles, (that of Pericles 
himself was near the brazen chariot'), then the 
Anacreon, and the statues by Deinomenes, of Io 
and Callisto. The Olympiodorus, which was very 
near the part of the wall jnst mentioned, was pro- 
bably towards the Erechtheium, as well as the 
Diana Leucophryene, dedicated by the sons of The- 
mistocles, and the ancient statue of Minerva by 
Endoeus. 

Among the monuments of the Acropolis not 
noticed by Pausanias, may be mentioned as the 
most remarkable:—1. A brazen ram of colossal 
dimensions*. 2. The temple of Rome and Au- quite of 
gustus*, situated about ninety feet in front of pene =) 
the eastern face of the Parthenon. From a portion 


* See above, p.151. 159. 

This was perhaps the Pericles alluded to by Pliny. Ctesilaus 
(fecit) Olympium Periclem, dignum cognomine. Plin, H. N. 
84, 8. (19. § 14.) 

2 Hy év ry "Axpowdnet Kptoc Gvaxeipevoc péyac xadxovc’ doedys- 
kepwy O€ avroy elwe DAdrwy 6 Kwpixcc, dia ro péyar elvac, xal 
eveapOpuei ary tov Aovptoy ixxov. Hesych. in Kpig &oedyo- 
KEpwe. 

* The following inscription is in five lines upon this mar- 
bie : 

‘O dipoc Ocg ‘Pwpy «al LeBacry Kaicapt, orparnyovvrog emi 
rove 6xXlrac Tlappévovg rov Zhywvog Mapadwriov, tepéwe Oedc 
‘Pépnc cal LeBacrov Lwrijpoc ex’ ’"Axpowdde’ emi tepelac "AOnrac 
NloXcddog Meylorne rij¢ ‘AoxAnmidcov ’Adatéwe Ouvyarpdc’ exi 
ipyovroc "Apfov rou Mwplwyvoc Tacavtéwe. 

Augustus forbade the provinces to raise any temple to him, 
except in conjunction with Rome. Sueton. August. 52. 


Aa + 
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of its architrave still in existence, we may infer 
that it was circular, twenty three feet in diameter, 
of the Ionic or Corinthian order, and about fifty 
feet in height, exclusive of a basement, upon which 
undoubtedly it was raised. 

Diogenes Laertius remarks that, of all the statues 
(300, according to Plutarch) which were erected at 
Athens, in honour of Demetrius of Phalerum, one 
alone, standing in the Acropolis, was allowed to re- 
main’, and even of this Pausanias makes no mention. 
We find the following also noticed, as having been in 
the Acropolis, A Mercury, surnamed ‘Apinroc, or 
the uninitiated’; a gilded Minerva dedicated by 
Nicias, which in the time of Plutarch had lost its 
gilding *; an ox presented by Lysias, and much ad- 
mired*; a man standing by a horse, dedicated by 
Anthemion, son of Diphilus, upon the occasion of his 
being made a Roman knight °. These, or any others, 
which we may find recorded in ancient history, are 
either to be numbered among the «xovec apavecrépar, 
or portraits of persons of little consequence, which 
Pausanias purposely passes by in silence, or among 
those which had been carried away by the plunderers 
who had despoiled Athens before his time. 

Pausanias has admitted only of one exception, to 


* Diogen, Laért. 5, 75. Plutarch. Precept. Polit. 27. 

* Hesych. in ‘Eppiic apimrog. Clem. Alexand. Protrept. 
p- 28, Sylb. 

* ciorhwer. ss . kad! hac ro re MadhAdccov ev “AxpordXee rir 
xpvewarr drof3e(3rnxd¢g. Plutarch. Nic. 3. 

* Prov. Gree, p. 263, Schott. 

* For the inscription on this monument see J. Pollux, 8, 131. 
Hesych, in *Av@eniwy. Hesychius describes Anthemion as a 
place, (roro¢ ‘AOijynaww ev ry ‘AxpowoXet). 
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his exclusion of Roman names in enumerating the 
monuments of the Acropolis. This was in favour 
of the emperor Hadrian, whom he takes every 
opportunity of distinguishing for his munificence 
towards Greece, and whom alone he seems to have 
acknowledged a fit companion for the illustrious men 
of former ages. But the Athenians had not failed 
to crowd the citadel, as well as every part of the 
town, with statues of powerful Romans. A few of 
their dedieatory inscriptions have been discovered 
and reported by modern travellers '. 

An inscription copied by Chandler, alludes to a Temple of 
sanctuary of Pandion, which, if we may be allowed **""™ 
to draw any inference from the situation in which 
the marble was found, stood near the eastern extre- 
mity of the Acropolis ’. 


’ In the Inscriptiones Antiquze of Chandler are several dedica- 
tions to Romans, found in the Acropolis; among these are, one 
in honour of Nero Claudius Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius 
(Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 817), another to L. Egnatius Victor 
Lollianus (ibid. No. 377); which monument had afterwarde 
been converted into that of a Roman proconsul Rufius Festus, 
whose title of Comes shows that he lived in or after the time 
of Constantine (ibid. No. $72). The Lollianus thus displaced 
for a proconsul, had in the reign of Hadrian enjoyed a high repu- 
tation as a sophist and rhetorician. He was the first who filled 
a Opévog in this capacity: to this dignity he added that of 
orparnyoc éxt ray Sxdwy; and having as such acquired great 
distinction by the supply of provisions to Athens, a statue was 
erected to him in the Agora, and another in a small grove 
planted by himself. The words, xndepoviac rwy "AOnywy, rov 
phropa, at the end of the inscription No. 877, prove this Lol- 
lianus to have been the same Ephesian whose life was written 
by Philostratus (Sophist. 1, 23). 

* Chandler, Inscr. Ant. p. 49. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr, No. 213. 


aAa2 
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In descending from the Propyleum, in the direc- 
tion of the outer Cerameicus and the Academy, 
Pausanias describes the cavern of Pan and the Areio- 
pagus, both these having been nearly in his route, 
and not having yet been noticed by him. They are 
two of the natural features of Athens, which afford the 
surest guidance in its topography. An observation 
has already been made that the Areiopagus, or hill so 
called, is to be distinguished from the court of that 
name’, which occupied the summit of the eastern 
extremity, where a flight of sixteen steps ascends 
from the southward to an artificial platform, around 
which may still be distinguished some remains of 
seats cut in the rock. These appearances correspond 
with that simplicity which is remarkable in all the 
most ancient establishments of the Athenians, whe- 
ther civil or sacred ; as well as with the fact that the 
judgments of the court were given in the open air’. 
As the Areopagite formed a council (GovAn), as well 
as a court (Sixacrnotov), the building described by 
Vitruvius as having a roof of clay * may have served 
for their use in the latter capacity. 

Below the opposite or northern end of the eastern 
extremity of the hill of Mars, forty-five or fifty yards 
distant from the steps, is a deep fissure in the low 
precipices which border the height; within these is 
a source of water. This seems to be the situation of 
the sanctuary of the Erinnyes, or Furies, commonly 
called by the Athenians ai ceuvat Ocai, which some 


* See above, p. 243. 

2 iraibpwor tdecalovro. J. Poll. 8, 118. 

* Athenis Areopagi antiquitatis exemplar ad hoc tempus luto 
tectum. Vitruv. 2, 1. 
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incidents in Atschylus', and Euripides’, as well as 
more direct testimony, show to have been near the 
court of Areiopagus*. The cavern probably was the 
adytum of the temple, a subterraneous sanctuary 
being plainly alluded to in the Eumenides of A‘schy- 
lus, and Euripides indicating still more clearly a chasm 
in the Areiopagus*. On this supposition there was 


' AOHNH. Xalpere x’ ipeic’ xporépay dé pe xpn 
Zrelyey Oardpove arodeitoveay. 
Lpoc pic tepov, rivde xporopriy, 
"Ire, cal opayiwy rive’ dro ceprvey 
Kara yij¢ cbpevat, rd per drijpioy 
Xwpac xartyev, ro dé xepdadéuy 
Néprecy wédewes Et vin 


Bar’ éx dépwy peyddrar dcAoripov 
Nuxrog waidec adracéec, 

Yn’ eb0idpore roprg. 

Edgapeire d€* ywpeire 

Tae tro cevOeouy wyvylot. 


“Thane b€ cai ebOigpovec yg 
Acip’ tre cepval, rupioanry 
Aaprace repwdpevac. Eumen. 1001. 
? Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 962. Orest. 1665. 
* Exwpxnxwc rac Lepvac Oeac év Apefy Hayy. Dinarch.c. 
Demosth. p. 35, Reiske. 
bpaleo 3“ Apeccv re xd-yov Bwpoug re Ouwdeee 
Evpevidwy, 60c xp) Aaxedacporioug a ixeredoac 
Aovpi rieZopevovg’ rove pu) ov xreive ovdhpy 
Mfo’ ixérac adccetv’ ixérac & iepol re cai dyvol. 
Orac. Dodon. ap. Pausan. Achaic. 25, 1. 
Pausan. Att. 28,6. See above, p. 160. 
$ xdyor xap’ avroy yaopa dvcorvrac xOoveg. . Eurip. Elect. 
1269. 
These [jg re kai oxérov Kopat, as they are designated by So- 
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probably an artificial construction in front of the 
cavern. Here, or in the cavern itself, were six sta- 
tues of the Furies, and three of the terrene deities 
(xO0x01 Ocot). In an exterior inclosure was the monu- 
ment of Cidipus’. 

Between the temple of the Semne and the lowest 
gate of the Acropolis stood the heroum of Hesychus, 
whose descendants were priests of those goddesses. 
Here also was the monument of Cylon’, erected in 
the place where he had been slain *. 


phocles (Cid. Col. 40, vide et 107), having usually been con- 
sidered the daughters of Uranus and Euonyme, or the Earth 
(Hesiod. Theogon. 185. Istrus ap. Sch. Soph. Cd. Col. 42), had 
very naturally a subterraneous onxdc, like that of their mother 
Earth, on the ascent of the Acropolis: and hence also the em- 
ployment of torches in their ceremonies. 

' Pausan. Attic. 28,7. See above, p. 161. 

? Prior to the sacrifice made to the Eumenides, a ram was 
immolated to Hesychus, ov ro iepdéy éort rapa ro KuAwmoyv écroc 
trav éyvéa mvdwv. Polemon ap. Schol. Soph. Cid. Col. 489, on 
which see the remarks of K. O. Mueller in his Eumenides, p. 179, 
and in the notes to Rienacker’s translation of the first edition of 
the present work. Polemo probably designated the entrance of 
the Acropolis as the “Nine Gates”, because, in the time of 
Cylon, the old Pelasgic works remained, and the Cylonium was 
a little without the position of the lower gate. 

* It was in the time of Solon, or about 600 s.c. that Cylon, in 
attempting to maintain his usurpation of the sovereign power, was 
_ blockaded in the Acropolis, and was obliged to surrender, together 
with his adherents, on condition that they should be allowed to 
justify themselves in the court of Areiopagus (according to Thucy- 
dides, Cylon and his brother had previously escaped). In order to 
secure themselves from their enemies while proceeding from under 
the protectior of Minerva to that of the Eumenides, the Cylonii 
tied a rope to the statue of Polias, and with the other end of it 
had arrived very near the sanctuary of the Furies, when the rope 
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The remarks of Pausanias on the Areiopagus lead 
him to enumerate the other courts of justice at 
Athens’; and with these he closes his description of 
the city, with the sole exception of the few words 
which he bestows on the ship employed in the Pana- 
thenaic procession to which I have already adverted’. 
As he mentions ten courts, including the Areiopagus, 
we may be persuaded that these were the ten prin- 
cipal courts which were distinguished by the ten 
initial letters of the Attic alphabet, beginning with 
the Areiopagus*. Two of his names, however, Ba- 
trachius and Pheenicius, are not found in any other 
author: but, as we know that some of the courts 
were distinguished by colours‘ as well as letters, 
there is reason to believe, that, in the instance of 
those two courts, the names derived from their colours 


broke. They were then considered as abandoned by Minerva; 
those who were outside the sanctuary were stoned to death, and 
those who fled to the altar of the Semnz were there slaughtered. 
A plague ensued : Epimenides was sent for from Crete : his expi- 
ations were successful, and he would receive no other reward for 
his services than a treaty of alliance between the Cnossii and the 
Athenians, or, according to Plutarch, a sprig of the sacred olive- 
tree. Herodot. 5,71. Thucyd. 1, 126. Plutarch. Solon. 12. 
Precept. Polit. 27. Diogen. Laért. 1,109. Suid. in ’Emcuevtdne. 
Pausan. Attic. 28. See above, p. 157. 

" See above, p. 161. 

* See above, p. 298. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 277. In the Ecclesiazusse (677) 
Praxagora alludes to this custom when she declares her intention 
of issuing tickets, marked with the letters of the alphabet from 
A to K, entitling the bearer to a supper in one of the Stoz, and 
sending the last to a Stoa in Peirxeus. 

* Aristot. de republ. Athen. ap. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 278. 
Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p- 220. Suid. in Baxrnpia xat ovp/3odor. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1105. 
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—grass green and scarlet—had superseded, in com- 
mon use, their other appellations. They were pro- 
bably the same as the Epilycum and the Metichium: 
1. Because the two latter names are the ninth and 
tenth in the enumeration of Julius Pollux’, whose 
eleventh, the Ardettus, had ceased to be a court at a 
very early period. 2. Because the Metichium was 
evidently one of the ten, being described as a péya 
ducaornoov ; and, 3, Because the other eight, enu- 
merated by Julius, are the same which, together 
with the Batrachius and Pheenicius, make up the ten 
named by Pausanias. 

In regard to the situation of these courts of justice, 
that of four of them has already been indicated, 
namely, of the Areiopagus, Palladium, Prytaneium, 
and Delphinium’. The Bucoleium was near the 
Prytaneium *: the Phreattys was on the shore of one 
of the harbours of Peireeus*. The Parabystum, or 
court of the Eleven, is placed by Pausanias in an : 
obscure part of the city; from which, and from the 
court taking cognizance of matters of small import- 
ance, he derives the name. But others give a diffe- 
rent interpretation of the word’. The Helisa, the 
greatest of the Athenian judicatures, and commonly 


1 J, Poll. 8, 121. 

For the functions of the principal courts of justice, see De- 
mosth. c. Aristoc. p. 645, Reiske. Lex. Rhet. ap. Bekker, 
Anecd. Gr. I. p. 262, 310. Meurs. Areop. 11. 

2 See above, p. 165. 233. 269. 278. 

* Suid. in "Apywyr. 

* Pausan. Attic. 28,12. See above, p. 162, and below, in 
Section IX. 

* Etym. M. inv. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p.292. Tapdpvoroy, 
according to these authorities, meant 6 AaOpa Expever. 
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called ro péya Stxaornpov, in which 1500 were some- 
times assembled, we may conceive to have been in or 
near the most ancient part of the Agora, as it was at 
least coeval with Solon; it was perhaps the troxarw 
Sxacrnprov, or lower court, as contrasted with the 
Areiopagus, which was called the ayw BovAy from its 
lofty situation, as well as its precedence in the state’. 
If this conjecture be well founded, the Helizea proba- 
bly occupied a situation in the valley to the south of 
the Areiopagus and south-westward of the Acropolis ; 
for on every other side the former height appears to 
have been surrounded by archeia, temples, stose, and 
other monuments. The situation alluded to was very 
near the most ancient Agora. 

Having finished his description of the city, Pausa- 
nias proceeds from Dipylum to the Academy, in 
descending to which he describes a Peribolus of 
Diana or Hecate, containing wooden statues of “the 
best and fairest of goddesses*,” and a small temple 
of Bacchus; to which, on stated days, the statue of 
Bacchus, which had originally been transferred from 
Eleutheree to the Lenseum, was brought from the 
latter place *. On either side of the road through 


* See above, p. 243. 

The Helizea is supposed by some (Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 863, 
Eq. 255, Vesp. 88, 769) to have derived its name from #Xuc, 
because the court assembled in the open air: by others from 
éhiZecBar, to congregate (Etym. M. in ‘HAcala). 

* Uéava "Apiorne xai KadXlorne’ we pev Eye doxe, xai dpodoyet 
Ta Era ra Largoic, ric "Apréuccdg eioww éxucAhoercavra. Pausan. 
Attic. 29,2. KadXiorn f éy t~ Kepapeccg tOpupern ‘Exarn, hv 
éviot “Aprepey NEyovoty. Hesych. in v. 

* Pausan. Attic. 20, 2. 29, 2. 38, 8. 
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the outer Cerameicus to the Academy were sepulchral 
monuments of Athenians who had been slain in bat- 
tle, with the exception only of those who fell at Ma- 
rathon, and who were buried on the spot’. 


? For some remarks on the outer Cerameicus and Academy, 
see Appendix XVIII. 





SECTION IX. 
. 
Of Maritime Athens, and its divisions, Peireeus, 
Munychia, and Phalerum.—Their harbours, monu- 
ments, and fortifications. 


THE singularity and local advantages of the site of 
Athens consist not more in its natural fortress, the 
Acropolis, than in the peculiar formation of its sea- 
coast. While the Cecropian hill gave protection to 
the early cultivators of the plain against invaders 
both by sea and land, and was the primary cause 
of the importance of Athens among the states 
of Greece, the indented coast and the peninsular 
form of Attica were the gifts of nature, to which 
may be traced that extensive commerce, and that 
dominion over the Grecian seas which Athens so 
long retained. The security of the Athenian har- 
bours, and their different capacities, well propor- 
tioned to the several stages of the naval power 
of Athens, conspired with the position of Attica 
relatively to the surrounding coasts of Greece and 
Asia, with the richness of the Attic silver-mines, 
and even with the general poverty of the Attic 
soil, to produce a combination of circumstances 
peculiarly adapted to encourage the development of 
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commercial industry, and of nautical skill and enter- 
prise. 

Strabo has left us the following description of the 
maritime quarters of Athens ': 

“ Above the shore (of the strait of Salamis) is the 
mountain Corydalus and the demus Corydalenses ; 
then the port Phoron; Psyttalia, a small uninhabited 
rocky island, by some called the eye-sore of Pei- 
reeus*; near it Atalante, an island of the same name 
as that between Eubcea and the Locri, and another 
small island of the same nature as Psyttalia. Then 
occurs Peirseus, which is reckoned among the demi, 
and Munychia’. 

“ Munychia is a peninsula connected by a narrow 
isthmus with the mainland. It is full of natural 
hollows and excavations in the rock, and is naturally 
well adapted to the reception of dwelling-houses. 
Below it are three harbours*. Anciently Munychia 
resembled the city of the Rhodii, being well inha- 
bited in every part, and surrounded by a wall, which 


* Page 395. 

* rhv Afpny rov Tepawe. This expression was more com- 
monly applied to Atgina. Aristot. Rhet. 3,10. Demades ap. 
Athen. 3, 21(55). Plutarch. Pericl. 8. Demosth. 1. 

> lO" 6 Hetpateve, cat abroc év roic dypore rarrépuevoc, cat i Mov- 
vuxia. According to Hellanicus, the name was derived from Muny- 
chus, son of Panteucles, king of Athens; and the place was first 
inhabited by Minyse of Orchomenus, who obtained a refuge 
here on being driven out of Boeotia by the Thracians. Hellan. 
ap. Schol. Demosth. p. 148, Reiske. Diodor. fragm. 7. Har- 
pocrat., Suid. in Movrv ia. 

* Addo & éorly i) Movrvyia xeppornoralwy cai xotAog xat bxo- 
vopog WoAU pépoc, pice re cat éxirndec Wor’ oixhoec déyeobat, 
oropig d€ puxpp rv Elcodoy Exwy' bxowixrovet 6 abrp Aipévec 


rpetc. p. 157. 
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comprehended, within the same inclosure, Peirzeus, 
and the ports full of places for the construction of 
ships, among which was the armoury of Philo’. The 
harbours were sufficiently capacious to afford anchor- 
age to four hundred ships; for the Athenian navy 
consisted of no fewer. ‘These fortifications were 
joined to the Long Walls, which were forty stades 
in length, and united the Peireeus to the city’. 
But the many wars in which Athens has been 
engaged have caused the destruction of the walls of 
Peireeus, and of the fortress of Munychia‘, and 
have reduced Peirzeus to a small village, situated 
around the ports and the temple of Jupiter Soter, in 
the open court (vzad@pov) of which are still seen some 
statues, and in its portico some admirable pictures, 
the works of celebrated artists. The Long Walls 
were ruined by the Lacedemonians, and again by 
the Romans, when Sylla besieged and took both 
Peireeus and Athens. The city consists of habita- 
tions surrounding a rock in the plain. On the sum- 
mit of the rock is the temple of Minerva, &c.*: on 
the shore adjacent to Peirzeus is the demus of the 
Phalerenses: then the Halimusii, A.xonenses, &c. 


" According to Pliny (H. N. 7, 87 (38)), this armoury was 
adapted to the supply of a thousand ships. Philo wrote a treatise 
upon this his celebrated work in Peirweus, and another upon 
the symmetry of temples (Vitruv. 7, in Preef.). He was an 
orator (Cic. de Orat. 1, 14), as well as an architect. 

* TS 8 relyer rovry ouvijrre ra xaQeXkvopéva rov “Aoreos 
oréAn’ raira & ny paxpa relyn, rerrapdxovra oradlwy ro pijxoc, 
ovvarrovra TO tory r@ epatei. 

* 10 retxoc karqpenpay Kal rd rij¢ Movyvytac Epupa. 

*T68"Aary airé wérpa éoriv év medi weprocxoupévn KiKro" 
éxi 0€ ry wérpg 10 rij¢ "AOnvac tepdy, &c. p. 396. 
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These are the names of the demi which border the 
coast as far as the promontory Sunium.” 

Pausanias describes the maritime demi and ports 
of Athens in the following terms’: 

“The Peireeus was a demus from early times; 
but it was not a port for ships until Themistocles 
administered the affairs of the Athenians. Before 
that time the harbour of Athens was at Phalerum, 
where the sea-shore is nearest to the city. It was 
from Phalerum that Menestheus set sail for Troy; 
and still more anciently Theseus, when he went to 
satisfy the vengeance of Minos for the death of 
Androgeus*. But Themistocles, when he held the 
government, perceiving that the harbour of Peirzeus 
was more commodiously situated for navigation, and 
that it possessed three ports, whereas Phalerum * had 
only one, formed it into a receptacle for ships: and 
to the present time the buildings for containing ships 
remain, and the sepulchre of Themistocles on the 
shore of the largest of the three ports *; for it is said 


? Attic. 1, 2. 3. 

? Minos accused the Athenians of having: treacherously slam 
his son Androgeus. For the different legends of the expedition 
of Theseus, and his contest with the Cretan Taurus, or the 
poetical Minotaur, see Plutarch (Thes. 15 et seq.), who cites 
Philochorus, Aristotle, Demon, Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Cleidemus, 
and others. See also Pausanias (Attic. 27,9), and Apollodorns, 


3, 15, § 8. 
> Pausanias seems here to have had in view the words of Thu- 
cydides (1, 98). OkptorocdAfic ..... vopilwy ré re ywplov cadoy 


elvat, A\pévac Exov rpeic abropveic. Thucyd. 1,93. V. Com. 
Nep. Themist. 6. 
‘ kai vedo Kal é¢ gue oay olka, Kal xpoc ry peylory Apert 


ragoc Osptorocdéove. 
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that the Athenians repented of their conduct to 
Themistocles, and that his bones were brought hither 
by his descendants from Magnesia. 

“The most remarkable object in Peirseus is the 
sacred inclosure of Minerva and Jupiter’, containing 
brazen statues of the two deities; the Jupiter having 
in his hands a sceptre and a victory, and the Minerva 
aspear?. Here also is a picture by Arcesilaus of 
Leosthenes and his children*. The Macra Stoa 


1 "AOnvag gore cat Ade répevoc. 

* There can be no doubt that this temenus of Jupiter and 
Minerva was the same as the iepdy rov Adc ro¥ Zwrijpoc, or sanc- 
tuary of Jupiter Soter, noticed by Livy (31, 30), Strabo (p. 396), 
Pliny (H. N. 34, 8 (19, § 14) ), and Plutarch (Demosth. 27). 
It was probably a foundation coeval with the birth of Athenian 
navigation, and which received additions at various times in 
buildings, altars, and statues. Pliny describes the statue of Mi- 
nerva and the altar of Jupiter in the following terms: “ Cephi- 
sodorus, Minervam mirabilem in portu Atheniensium et aram ad 
templum Jovis Servatoris in eodem portu, quibus pauca com- 
parantur.” The artist’s name, however, was not Cephisodorus, 
but Cephisodotus, whose sister was married to Phocion (Plutarch. 
Phocion. 19), who made the statue of Peace bearing Plutus, in the 
Cerameicus (Pausan. Boeot. 16,1), and who was the joint artist of 
three statues in the temple of Jupiter Soter at Megalopolis (Pausan. 
Aread. 30, 5). The Athenians relieved Demosthenes from his 
fine by granting him the amount of it for the purpose of raising 
and adorning an altar in this temple, for the festival of the god. 
Plutarch. Demosth. 27. Vit. X. Rhet.in Demosth. An altar of 
Jupiter Ctesius, alluded to by Antiphon (in Nover. p. 612. 614, 
Reiske), was probably within the sanctuary of J. Soter. 

* When the Athenians were meditating a war with Macedonia, 
Leosthenes sailed to Asia with the Athenian fleet, and conveyed 
to Greece the Greek mercenaries of the Persian satraps whom 
Alexander wished to detain in Asia. In the Lamiac war, which 
broke out on the death of Alexander, Leosthenes commanded the 
Athenians, and gained two victories; one at Platza over the 
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(long portico) serves as a market-place for those who 
dwell near the sea; but there is another agora for such 
as live at a distance from the shore'. Behind the 
Macra Stoa are statues of Jupiter, and of Demus (the 
people), the works of Leochares. On the sea-side is 
a temple of Venus, built by Conon after his victory 
over the Lacedzemonian triremes near Cnidus, in the 
Carian Chersonese: for the Cnidii particularly wor- 
ship Venus, and have three temples of the goddess’. 

“The Athenians have also a port at Munychia, 
where is a temple of Diana Munychia, and another 
harbour at Phalerum’®, where is a sanctuary of 
Ceres*. Here is likewise a temple of Minerva 


combined forces of the Macedonians and Beeotians; the other at 
Thermopyle over Antipater. The Macedonians were then shut 
up and besieged in Lamia, and Leosthenes fell in the siege. 
Pausan. Attic. 25,4. Arcad. 52,2. Diodor. 18, 9 seq. 

1 This was the agora Hippodameia, or Hippodameius, as clearly 
appears from Xenophon (Hellen. 2,4. See below, p. 386); and 
which is mentioned by Demosthenes (in Timoth. p. 1190, Reiske), 
and Andocides (de Myster. p. 23). 

* Themistocles was said to have erected a temple to Venus 
Aparchus in Peirzeus (‘Ardpyov "Agpodirne iepdy ispicaro év Te- 
pacei), because a dove perched upon his trireme during the battle. 
Ammonius Lamptrieus, éy rg zepl Bwydy, ap. Schol. Hermogen. 
wept Idem in cap. wept yAvxurnroc. Rhet. Gree. II. p. 407, Ald. 

It is not unlikely that the dedications of Themistocles and 
Conon were both within the temenus of a more ancient sanctuary 
of Venus ; for the name Aphrodisium, by which the great Peiraic 
harbour was distinguished from the two others, was probably 
older than the time of Themistucles. 

*"Eort dé cai GAdog *AOnvaloe & pe ext Mouveyig Acuiy cal 
Movvuxlacg vadc "Apréudog* 6 dé éxt Dadjpy xaba cad xpdrepov 
etpnral por Kai xpo¢g abr@ Afpnrpog tepdr. 

* In the Phocica (85, 2), Pausanias describes this sanctuary 88 
a vaoc, and adds, that, like a temple of Juno in the Phaleric road, 
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Sciras', and somewhat farther a temple of Jupiter: 
there are altars also sacred to the gods, called the 
Unknown ?, to the heroes ..... to the sons of 
Theseus, to Phalerus*, who is reported by the Athe- 
nians to have sailed to Chalcis with Jason, and to 
Androgeus, son of Minos, who is worshipped under 
the name of “ the Hero.” 

“Twenty stades from Phalerum is the promontory 
Colias, where the fleet of the Medes was driven by 
the waves after its destruction (at Salamis).” 


it bad remained ruinous and half burnt from the time of the 
Persian invasion. 

* Called by Plutarch (Thes. 17) the temple of Scirus. Scirus 
was a Dodonzan prophet, who came to Athens in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second. Pausan. Att. 36, 3. 

2 Altars to the unknown gods were said to have been first 
raised both at Athens and in the demi, as early as the forty-sixth 
Olympiad, by the advice of Epimenides, on the occasion already 
mentioned. See above, p. 358, n. 3. 

* Bepol de Gedy re dvopalopévwy ayyworwy kal hpwwy (KuBeovn- 
rev) cal raider roy Onotwe cal @adfpov. We learn from Philo- 
chorus (ap. Plutarch. Thes. 17) that near the temple of Scirus 
stood heroic monuments of Nausithous and Pheax, two men of 
Salamis ; whom, at the request of Theseus, Scirus had sent from 
thence to assist him in his navigation to Crete, the Athenians 
being then very unskilled in naval affairs, and Menesthes, one of 
the young Athenians destined for Crete, having been a grandson 
of Scirus. Nausithous was the xuBepviirnc or steersman, Pheax 
the xpwpevc who looked out ahead, and in honour of these heroes 
there was a festival at Phalerum, called the cuBeprjoa. It 
appears from Clemens of Alexandria that they were represented 
standing, the one by the prow, the other by the stern of a vessel ; 
for Clemens evidently refers to Pheeax in the words repdrac dé 
tg Padnpoi cara xpupvay fpwc. Protrept. p. 12, Sylb. Hence 
it is not improbable that Pausanias wrote jpdwy cvBepynrey. 

Bb + 
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- To the reader who has compared the preceding 
descriptions, with the plan of maritime Athens, it 
would be superfluous to state any thing further in 
proof of the fact that the demus of Peireeus was 
adjacent to the largest of the three existing Athe- 
nian ports; that Phalerum, being the easternmost of 
the three demi, and the nearest to the city, bordered 
the small oval basin, of which the modern name is 
Porto Fanari; and consequently that the port of 
Munychia was the circular harbour now called 
Stratiotiki. 

The great harbour of Peireeus, although subject 
to some inconveniences from the difficulty which 
ships occasionally experience in entering and sailing 
out, is still an excellent port for vessels as large as 
frigates. The two smaller ports, although not well 
adapted to modern navigation by their dimensions, 
are safe receptacles for that class of vessels which 
will always be numerous among the islands and 
winding coasts of Greece. The modern names of 
Phalerum and Munychia indicate perhaps that under 
the Byzantine emperors a light was exhibited at the 
former, and that the latter was the military station. 
Of the Peiraic harbour the vulgar Greek name is 
Dhrako (Apaxwv)'; whence the Turkish Aslan Li- 


1 Apdxwy is one of those words, which, in the course of the 
corruption of the Greek language, have been converted from spe- 
cifics into generics, or from particular objects to all objects pos- 
sessing similar qualities. Thus dpécwy, instead of meaning, as 
among the ancients, a serpent only, is now applicable to a monster 
of any kind, and was thus applied to the marble lion of the 


Peirseeus. 
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mani, and the Italian Porto Leone: all derived from 
a colossal lion of white marble which Spon and 
Wheler observed upon the beach at the head of the 
harbour, when they visited Athens'. This fine mo- 
nument of early Athenian art, which represents the 
animal as seated on its hind quarters, with its fore- 
legs vertical and its head erect, was removed to 
Venice, when Athens was taken by the Venetians 
in 1687’. 

It was not until the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when maritime Athens was in danger of 
being surprised by the enemy’s fleet, that the Athe- 
nians saw the necessity of fortifying the Peireeus in 
the manner customary among the Greeks*. The 


* Spon, IT. p. 110. Wheler, p. 418. 

? On the same occasion a couchant lion, of nearly the same 
magnitude, was removed from the Sacred Way near the Aca- 
demy, and was placed, together with the former, at the gate 
of the arsenal of Venice. Adjacent to the couchant figure, 
which is to the right in entering, are two other lions of the 
same material, but of smaller dimensions; on the basis of one 
of which the inscription “ Ex Atticis” shows that it was brought 
from Attica, together with the two larger. The fourth, which 
is larger than that just mentioned, represents the animal as 
erect on its forelegs, and raising its hinder, as if in the act of 
rising. On the base is inscribed ‘“ Anno Corcyre liberate,” 
showing that it was obtained in the year 1716. It is said to have 
been brought from Corinth, and differs in style from the Attic 
figures. I was mistaken in supposing (in the former edition of 
this work, p. 310) that any of these statues had been carried 
to Paris by the conquerors of Italy.—Note at Venice, May 
1889. 

* Atuevew re kAgloer Kal rq GdAy éEryperelg. Thucyd. 2, 94. 

Mention is often made of «Aeorot Acqévec in ancient history, 


Bb 2 
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maritime city having in other respects been well 
fortified, little more was required than a prolongation 
of the inclosure at the entrance of the ports, with 
towers at the termination of the moles, from which 
chains might be extended across the harbour’s mouth. 
Remains of the xnAat, or moles, still exemplify the 
manner in which the object was effected. At the 
entrance of Phalerum are vestiges of a very massive 
construction of this kind; a part of which was built 


and many examples of them still exist on the sites of the 
maritime cities of Greece, where small land-locked basins were 
inclosed, as Strabo has described the Athenian ports, within the 
circuit of the town walls; that is to say, that the city walls 
having been carried down to either side of the harbour’s mouth, 
were prolonged from thence across the mouth by means of moles 
founded generally upon rocky shoals, which left only a passage 
in the middle for two or three triremes abreast between two towers, 
the opening of which might be farther protected by a chain. 
Sometimes sufficient shelter was obtained by a single mole. It 
was at Athens and Avgina, the two chief maritime states on the 
eastern coast of Greece, that nature and art had particularly com- 
bined in the formation of closed ports: for we still trace the 
remains of four or five at Athens and of three at Aegina. The 
walls thus embracing the harbours were called ynAai, or claws, the 
port having been likened to a crab, which it often resembled in 
form. This kind of harbour was not out of use in the Levant 
seas, as long as the Armata Sottile, as the Venetians called that 
part of their navy which consisted of galleys and galliots, con- 
tinued to be an object of importance among them, and to have 
opponents of the same kind among the Turks, and other 
naval powers of the Mediterranean, where the narrow seas, 
the intricate and rocky coasts, the numerous small ports, the 
sudden changes of weather, and the frequent calms, are all in 
favour of vessels which draw little water, and depend chiefly 
upon oars for their swiftness. 
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upon a small island at the entrance. Of Munychia 
the eastern chele in part remains; and at the entrance 
of Port Dhrako the moles still form two reefs, which 
leave only an opening of sixty yards, indicated by 
two masses of masonry, but where doubtless in 
ancient times stood two handsome towers. At the 
head of the same bay, other remains of moles clearly 
prove that the shallow basin beyond them was one 
of the three ports into which, as we learn from some 
of the grammarians, the harbour of Peirseeus was 
anciently divided; although neglect, the low situa- 
ation of this creek, and the alluvial depositions of a 
torrent running into it, have now rendered it a mere 
lagoon, unfit even to receive the small vessels in use 
among the modern Greeks. It seems of necessity to 
follow that the third Peiraic port was the exterior 
haven, the entrance of which is indicated by some 
vestiges of a mole which there connected a small 
island with a point on the northern shore of the 
peninsula of Munychia. 
The three subdivisions of the harbour of Peireus y, hours 

were named Cantharus, Aphrodisium, and Zea'; but * Fe 


) "Ey Tepacet én xovori KavOapov Acuiyy.—Aristoph. Pa. 144. 
Hetpaceve Auevac rpeicg Exet, xavrac KAEoroic’ ele péy, 6 
Kav@apov dipqy* obrw cadovpevoc axé rivog fipwoc KarOapov’ év 
§ ra vewpia’ clra ro ’Agpodiowy' elra xikAg rov Ayévoc croal 
xévre. Schol. ibid. KavOdpwr' Aiur obrw Kadeirae ev Mecpatei. 
Hesych. in v. 

KayOapoc* ro Céov’ Kal Gvopa Ayévoc ’"AOhyno. Suid. in v. 

Zéa, i} ‘Exarn wapa "A@nvaiotc xat ele ray éw Tetpacet Atpévwr, 
ovrw Kadovpevoc axo row Kapwou Tijc Jedic’ Exer dé 6 Tepateve, 
Mypévac rpéic kAetorovc. Hesych. in v. 
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although we are furnished with their names, and 
the remains of the ancient works give us nearly their 
limits, there is some difficulty in applying the re- 
spective appellations. If Aphrodisium was so called 
from the temple of Venus on the shore of Peirzeeus, 
mentioned by Pausanias, we may presume the middle 
or great port to have been Aphbrodisium; for the 
general aspect of the place as well as the situation 
of the Peiraic theatre, leave no doubt as to the cen- 
tral part of the demus of Peirszeus, where stood the 
temples of Jupiter Soter and of Venus, and where 
the shore was bordered by the Macra Stoa. 

If the middle or great. harbour was Aphrodisium, 
it is probable that Cantharus was the inner basin, 
and Zea the outer port. Cantharus was noted for 
containing the naval arsenal’, and it is consistent 
with reason and experience to suppose that such 
works were in the most sheltered, defensible, and 
retired part of the Peiraic harbours. The name of 
Zea, on the other hand, having been derived from 


! The words of the Scholiast gy g§ rd vewpia (p. 373. n. 1.) 
seem to imply that all the naval establishments were in Can- 
tharus, but some inscriptions recently discovered, (see below, 
p- 400.) prove that the harbours Munychia and Zea were also 
subservient to the uses of the Athenian navy. The shores of 
Cantharus, therefore, may have been totally, and the two other 
harbours not more than partially devoted to those purposes.— 
Note of 1840, 

7a yvewpta comprehended the naval arsenal generally, ot 
vewoouxot were dry docks for the reception of the triremes, and 
were covered probably with rvofs. Newcouot' xaraywyta (oixhpara 
Phot. Lex in N.) éxt rjc Oadarrnc gxodopnpéva cic vrodoyay rer 
vewy, Ore pi Oudarrevoey* ra vewpra O€ ray Shww wepepods. 


Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p. 282. 
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the ships which supplied Athens with corn, and 
which navigated to the Black Sea and other distant 
places, corresponds better with the exterior divi- 
sion; where the depth of water was greater, and 
where those vessels being the largest and strongest 
which the Athenians possessed, might find sufficient 
protection from the weather. 

We find a strong confirmation of this opinion 
in the situation of Phreattys, a court of justice for 
the trial of homicides, who were already in a state 
of exile on account of a prior offence of the same 
kind, and which was situated so near the margin of 
the sea, that the accused pleaded from a ship while 
his judges sat on shore. This court was called 
indifferently ev Zig or ev Ppearroi', and it is described 
as being on the outside of Peireeus*. An accident, 
which happened in Port Cantharus, and which Plu- 
tarch has recorded, because it was considered a pro- 
digy, which had reference to the recent occupation 
of the maritime city by a Macedonian garrison *, 


" "Ey Zég rémog éort wapadtoc’ évravOa xpiverat 6 éx’ axovoly 
per dry devywr, airwy ce Exwy Eg’ Exovoig gory. 

"Ev Dpearrot’ ot Ex’ akovaiy pévy gevyorrec, én’ GdrAp oé ree 
Kptvoptevot’ of éxl mdolp éEcrrec drxodoyovrrat. Bekker, Anec. 
Gr. I. p. 811, J. Poll. 8, 120. 


* réraprov ro éy @pearrot’ & duale roy xpdvow péy riva 
gevyorra pnroy, airiay dé xpdérepov Exovra dovor’ Sc Kal kptydpevog 
xi ynog tEwOey rov Teparée drodoyoupevoc dyxvpay cable, drore 
© vouog abroy obk edidou ric yiic éxcBHvat. Helladius ap. Phot. 
Myriobibl. p. 1594. 

* A mysta preparing for initiation in the mysteries of Bacchus, 
was washing a pig intended for sacrifice in the port named 
Cantharus, when a xijrog (a shark 2) bit off all the lower part of 
the man’s body. As the theatre still extant marks the situation 


Maritime 
Demi. 
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becomes highly improbable on the supposition that 
Cantharus was the outermost harbour. 

There is reason to believe that the whole of mari- 
time Athens was divided into the two demi of 
Peirzeus (oi Tlepattc) and Phalerum, (o: @aAxpetc), 
and that the peninsula, as well as the harbour of 
Munychia, was included in the former', for thus 
alone is it easy to understand Thucydides, who, 
making no mention of port Munychia by name’, 
remarks that Peireeus contained three harbours and 
Phalerum one *, whence it appears that he referred 
to the limits of the demus of Peirseus, and that 
he included Munychia as one of its three natu- 
ral harbours, the two others having been Cantharus 
and Aphrodisium. The only testimony which can be 
adduced in favour of the opinion that Munychia was 
a demus, are the words of Strabo already cited ‘, but 
as he is there enumerating the places in their order 


of the Sanctuary of Bacchus, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
mysta carried the victim for the purpose of washing it, so far 
from thence as beyond the middle port: whereas the inner bay 
was conveniently situated for his purpose. 

* Had Munychia been a demus, it is scarcely credible that no 
inscription should yet have been found, containing the name of a 
demotes of such an important place. Stephanus of Byzantium, 
who was very exact in distinguishing the demi, describes it only 
as a Any, and the people as olxnropec. Movevyia’ rorog rov 
Mepaic. Etym. M. in v. 

* This harbour is not often mentioned in Athenian his- 
tory: but we have proof of its employment by the Athenians 
in an oration of Isseus (De Philoctemon. hered. p. 157, 
Reiske.) 

* See above, p. 366, n. 3. 

* See above, p. 364, n. 3. 
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along the coast, the passage may be differently inter- 
preted; and it seems clear that the three ports 
which he describes as lying at the foot of the 
Munychian height, were Munychia, Aphrodisium, 
and Zea. 

On one side of the entrance into the harbour of 
Peireeus, was a place named Alcimus, on the other | 
was Eetioneia. Eetioneia is described by Thucydides Eetioneia. 
as a chele of Peirseeus, commanding the entrance 
into the harbour'. In the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenian fleet and 
army, under Thrasybulus and Alcibiades, were at 
Samus, and when the Four Hundred were in pos- 
session of the government of Athens, the latter made 
an addition to the fortifications of this promontory, 


+, e Gkodduour. .... ro év ry Herwyvelg reixoc. . - . 
XNAQ yap eore rov Metpawe 4 "Herwvea, cai rap’ airy ebOvc f 
toxdoug éoriv’ érecylZero ovv otrw Luv r@ apdrepoy xpog frecpoy 
brapyorre relxet, Sore, xabelouévwy Ec abrov avOpwrwy dAlywr, 
fipyery rou ye toxdou’ éx’ abroy yap éxl rg ordéuare rov Apévog, 
OTEvOU OVTOY, TOY Erepoy Ripyoy éredevTa’ TO Te Wahatoy TO *TpOC 
irepoy Kal TO Katyov TO évrdg Tov relyouc, reyisopevoy mpoc 
Bdragoar® digxodéunoay c€ cal croav, rep fy peylorn xat 
éyybrara rovrov, evOug éxouevy ev rp Tetpacet, cai fpxoy abrod 
airiic, €¢ fjy Kai roy octroy Avayyaloy maytag roy dmdpyxovra re 
kal row éxexdéovra élatpeicfae Kal rov évredOev mpoatpovryrac 
xwhety. Thucyd. 8. 90. 

"Herewveca. ‘Avripey év rp xepi ric peracracewc—ovorwe 
éxadgiro, 4 ye wapa rov [etpacéwe dxpa axc rov xaraorncapévov 
THY yy "Heriwvoc, Sc gynoe Bircyopog éy ry xpoc Ajpwva 
ayriypagy’ prynpoveber dé rijg "Herwyveiag cal Ooveudidng év 
oyéén, Harpocrat. in "Heriwyveta. 

See also Demosthenes (c. Theocrin. p. 1343, Reiske), Suidas 
and Stephanus in ’Herieveca. 


7 
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with a view to preventing the entrance of the 
Athenian fleet, which was adverse to them, and 
even to secure the admission of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, rather than to resign their power’. Their 
works appear, from the description of Thucydides, 


to have been chiefly near the sea, but connected, 


towards the main land, with the old Peiraic for- 
tifications. 

As this description cannot apply to the southern 

shore of the entrance of Peirzeus, which formed 
a part of Munychia, and which, from its penin- 
sular form, and its situation with respect to Phale- 
rum and Peireeus, could not have had any walls 
towards the main land (rpoc nwapov), it is obvious 
that Eetioneia was the point on the opposite 
shore. 
_ Thucydides adds, that adjoining to their fortress 
the Four Hundred built a large stoa within the 
Peiraic harbour, in which all persons were obliged 
to deposit their corn, as well that which was already 
in port as that which was daily arriving by sea. 

Eetioneia having been on the northern side of the 
entrance of Peirseeus, Alcimus must have been on 
the opposite side. It appears to have been a quarter 
or inhabited portion of the Munychian peninsula, 
adjacent to the entrance of port Aphrodisium. 
The name occurs only in reference to the situation 
of the tomb of Themistocles, which, according to 
an author cited by Plutarch, was on a part of 
the shore sheltered from the force of the sea bya 


1 Thucyd. 8. 91, 92. Demosth. I. 1. 
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projection at Alcimus’. The tomb, which is de- 
scribed as consisting of a broad basis and an altar- 
shaped monument, is stated by Pausanias to have 
stood on the shore of the principal harbour (pec 
Te peyiory Amin). If these words are decisive 
in placing the tomb within the great port, those 
of Plutarch are equally so in showing that it was 
near the opening; as may be inferred also from 
the lines of the comic poet, which describe the 


* Awédwpoc (HAdewpoc?) 8 & wepenynriic év roicg mept rv 
prnparey eipncey, we Yrovowy paddoy i} yiwwoxwy, Sri wept roy 
Auséva rov Llecpaisce axd rov cara roy “Adxtisoy axpwrnplov 
mpoxetral rig olog dyxivy, xai Kaparre rovroy évroc, J ro Uxevowy 
Tii¢ Oadadrrne, xpynic éorey ebpeyéOnc, kai Td wept abriy Bwpoecdec, 
rdgog tov Osporocdéovg. Olterac dé cat Ddarwva roy cwpuxdy 
avrg paprupeiy éy rovrot" 


‘O adg dé rupPoc év Kadg Kexwopévoc, 
‘Votg guwdpore xpdopnore Eorat mavrayxoi, 


Tove 7° éxxdéovrag eiowAéovrde 1’ OWerat, 
Xendray GuirAa rwv vewy, Oeacerat. 


Toig oc’ awo yévovg rot Osmoroxr\éovg cal rial reves ev 
Mayvnoig pvAarrdpevac péxpt rev hperéepwy xpdrwy joay, dc 
éxapxovro Oeptoroxdnc ’AOnvaioc, huérepog ovvg8nc Kai gidoc 
wap ’Appwvig re. pirtocddy yevouevog. Plutarch. Themist. 
ce. ult. 

As we know that Heliodorus wrote a work xepi ray pynparer 
(see above, p. 36, note 2), there is probably an error in the 
text of Plutarch of A for HA. It is not surprising that Plutarch 
should have thrown doubts on the information of his author, 
by the words txovowy paddXov # ytvwoxwy, since he was him- 
self of opinion that the real tomb was at Magnesia. His silence 
as to the monument in Peirzeus, which his contemporary Pau- 
sanias has mentioned, may be attributed to his usual negligence 
as to topography and antiquities. 
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tomb as seen by all who entered or sailed out of 


Peireus. 

As this author wrote about sixty years after the 
death of Themistocles, the topographer cited by Plu- 
tarch about two centuries later, and Pausanias and 
Plutarch three or four centuries after his time, we 
have tolerable evidence of the existence of a monu- 
ment of Themistocles in Peireeus throughout those 
ages, though in all probability it was nothing more 
than an honorary cenotaph, as its altar-shaped form 
seems to show. 

This situation within the town of Peirseus, and 
near the entrance of the harbour, was well adapted 
to the monument of one, who was not only renowned 
for his naval victories, but also as the founder and 
fortifier of the maritime city’. 


* It has long been customary at Athens to give the name of 
‘the tomb of Themistocles,” to a monument on the extreme 
Western Cape of the Munychian peninsula, where a quadrangular 
Onxn, or coffin hewn out of the rock was protected, by means of 
an outer case similarly formed, from the surf to which this part 
of the shore of the Munychian peninsula is exposed. Near it lies 
a sepulchral stele or short column of a common form. There is 
no kind of evidence, however, to support this tradition, which 
seems to be more modern than the time of Spon and Wheler, or 
even of Stuart. The exposed situation is directly contrary to the 
testimony of Diodorus (or Heliodorus). 

Numerous sepulchres somewhat similar to that in question, and 
more or less preserved, may be remarked on the shore, on either 
side of the entrance of the harbour. There is one in particular 
on the promontory to the westward of Eetioneia, which together 
with a creek beyond it is called Trapezdna, probably an ancient 
name. This monument consists of a broad xpnxtc or base, with 
the fragments of a large fallen stele which stood upon it, and 
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When the Athenians by the advice of Themis- 
tocles, built a new town at Peirzeus, Hippodamus 
of Miletus, whom they employed for this purpose ’, 
found Peirreeus consisting :probably of little more 
than a range of buildings around the bay. These 
by means of improvements may have become the 
five stoze, which afterwards encircled all the eastern 
and southern sides of the harbour, except where the 
sanctuary of Venus and one or two other public . 
buildings occupied the shore, or where it was neces- 
sary that there should be streets or roads leading 
into the town of Peirgeus, or to the two eastern 
harbours, or to the interior of the Munychian penin- 
sula. These buildings and commencements of streets 
formed probably the separations between the Stor. 
The words of the scholiast of Aristophanes’, com- ,) 03, 
pared with the locality, induce one to believe that sium. 
the temple of Venus stood between port Cantharus 
and the first street, or that which conducted from 
the head of port Aphrodisium through the town of 
Peireeus to Athens. Beginning near this street, 
there occurred probably a Stoa, reaching to a temple 
or public building, of which some remains are still 
observable at the monastery of Saint Spyridion. 


would have been more worthy of being named the tomb of 
Themistocles, than that near Alcimus, if the situation could have 
been reconciled with the ancient authorities. But in truth it is 
impossible to say, in the absence of inscriptions, to whom any of 
these monuments were erected. 

Aristotle (H. Anim. 6. 15.) alludes to a Themistocleium in 
Attica, but it could hardly have been that of Peirseeus, as it stood 
near a marsh. 

' See above, p. 13. ? See above, p. 373, n. 1. 
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The interval between this point and the beginning 
of a street, which led to port Munychia by the 
shortest line between the two shores, we may con- 
ceive to have been occupied by the Macra Stoa, 
which on this supposition would have been about 
300 yards in length, an extent quite sufficient to 
justify the name: while the position would have been 
central, as well with respect to the towns as to the 
harbours of Peirseeus and Munychia, and well adapted 
therefore to those purposes of a maritime Agora, to 
which the Macra Stoa was subservient. 

The Exchange, or Deigma, so called as having been 
the place of exhibition of merchandise’, formed pro- 
bably a part of the Macra Stoa. The only other 
Stoa of which we possess the name was the Alphi- 
topolis, or meal-baz4r, said to have been erected by 
Pericles*. It was probably adjacent to Zea, as this 
was the port frequented by vessels engaged in the 
corn trade. 

As to the temple of Jupiter, the words both of 
Strabo and Pausanias, favour the supposition that it 


1 rd Aciypa réwocg toriy évy etpacet, EvOa woddol avvhyorTo 
Egvor cal woXtrat cal eXoyorolovy. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 975. 
Acitypa’ xupiwe péy ro dexvopevoy 4g’ éxacrov rey xwhov- 
pévwv' fein dé wat réxog rig év re ’AOhypoww Eumopig, sic dy 7a 
celypara éxopilero, otrwe éxaXsiro. Harpocrat. in Actypa. 
Every commercial town in Greece had a similar establishment 
(CEnez Poliorcet. 30). The deigma of Rhodes was adorned with 
statues (Polyb. 5. 88). On some of the occasions on which the 
word occurs in Attic writers, it is probable that a deigma in 
Athens was intended. But Peirseeus being the place of com- 
merce, its deigma was more celebrated. Xenoph. Hellen. 5. 1. 
$11. Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 982, Reiske. in Polycl. p. 1214, 
Lys. c. Tisid. ap. Dionys. xepi Anpood. devdr. 11. Polyen, 6. 2: 
* Schol. in Aristoph. Acharn. 548. 
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was not on the sea-shore' but in the interior of the 
town, about midway perhaps, between the eastern 
extremity of the harbour and the gate at which the 
ancient route from thence issued from the town of 
Peirzeus, in the way to Athens. The temple occupied 
possibly one side of the interior Agora, which formed as eiabtag 
the central and most important feature of that regular 
plan on which the new town of Peireeus was built 
under the directions of Hippodamus’, and another 


’ Strabo, by saying that in his time there were no buildings 
in maritime Athens except around the ports, and around the 
temple of Jupiter Soter; and Pausanias, by remarking, that the 
temple of Venus and the Macra Stoa were near the sea, and by 
stating only in regard to the temple of Jupiter Soter that it was 
in Peirzeus. 

* Colonial towns are generally built upon a more regular 
plan than metropolitan, being laid down upon a single design 
at the time of the migration. The colonists of Ionia had the 
farther advantage of settling in a country where literature and 
the arts were more advanced than in European Greece. Hence 
they were able to supply the Athenians with an architect when 
the new Peirseeus was built, and hence the plan of this town was 
uniform and rectangular, while Athens continued to be remark- 
able for its narrow and crooked streets (caxwc épduporopnpévy dea 
Tay dpyaornra. Diceearch. vit. Greec. p. 8, Huds.) Strabo 
(p. 647) describes the fuporopla ix’ ciOelwy of new Smyrna, 
which was built in the reigns of Antigonus and Lysimachus. 

Pausanias, in describing the city of Elis, contrasts the 
Ionian mode of constructing Agore with the rpéwoc d&pyacd- 
repoc. Aristotle recommends for his imaginary city, a mix- 
ture of the two modes of building; observing that the old method 
was better against an enemy, the Hippodameian for beauty : 
h Se ray Biwy oichoewr rdOeore Helwy pév voulZerar, eat ypn- 
Siwwripa xpoc rac GAXac xpakec, ay evTopoc } KaTa TOY vEwTEpoY 
Kat roy ‘Ixxodapeoy rpdroy’ mpoc O€ rag modguixac dogadeiac 
Tavvaytioy, Sc elyoy xara rov dpyatoy xpévoy, ducttodoc yap 
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part of which plan was a broad street or road leading 
from that Agora to Port Munychia, as appears from 
Xenophon in his relation of those memorable events, 
which led to the overthrow of the Thirty, in the year 
B.c. 403; and in the course of which narrative, the 
historian has thrown some light on the topography of 
maritime Athens’. 

Thrasybulus having surprised and defeated the 
adverse party near Phyle, entered Peirweus in the 
night 7, where his light armed were reinforced by a 
strong body of native petroboli, or slingers of stones’. 
The Thirty, on hearing of his movement, marched to 
Peirereus by the hamaxitus or carriage way (on the 
outside of the Northern Long Wall,) with a force com- 
posed of the Lacedzemonian garrison, together with the 
Athenian horsemen and hoplite of their own party, 
amounting to about three thousand‘. Thrasybulus 
thought at first of preventing them from entering 
Peirseus, but considering the disparity of numbers, 
and the extent of line to be defended, he commenced 


éxeivn roic Eevtxoic, cal ducetepetynroc roic éwirBepévorc. deo det 
rovrwy Gugorépwy peréyecv. « . . . Kat ry per SAny ph wouir 
ry wOdLy evropoy, Kara pépn O& Kal réxovc* otrw ydp cai xpor 
dopadeay cat xdopoy éecxadwc. Aristot. Polit. 7, 11. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. 

? Thrasybulus is said to have been guided from Phyle to 
Munychia, the night having been very dark, by a miraculous 
light, which vanished near the spot in Munychia, where in the 
time of Clemens stood an altar of Phosphorus (6 rev Swoddpov 
Bwpoc), Clem. Alexand. Strom. 1. 24. 

> seXropdpat re Kal Ydol dxovriorai® éwl dé rovrotg of werpofhoe 
ovroe pévrot cuxvol joay’ Kal yap abrdQey xpoceyévorro. Xenoph. 
Hellen. 2, 3. § 20. 

‘ ca Srha xdyrwy ry ray rpioxiAiwy xapeidoyro. Ibid. 
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a retreat to Munychia. The Thirty then entered 
the Hippodameian Agora, and began to move for- 
ward by a street leading from thence to the temple 
of the Munychian Artemis and the Bendideium '. In 
this street they were so confined, that their hoplite 
were compressed into a phalanx of fifty in depth: and 
in this manner they were beginning to ascend a height, 
when Thrasybulus, observing the moment favourable 
for an attack, drew up his hoplite, ten in depth, oppo- 
site to the enemy, and harangued his forces, explain- 
ing to them the disadvantages of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, arising from their being on a level ground, 
where neither their slings nor javelins could take 
effect’, nor the rear ranks of their hoplite could act, 
as they would be unable to launch their missiles 
with any effect over the heads of those in front of 
them. Whereas the troops of Thrasybulus, who 
were on a rising ground, would make every spear, 
and javelin, and stone effectual; and by forcing 
the enemy’s hoplite to hold their shields before 
their faces*, would give the Thrasybulian hoplite, 
the greatest advantage in coming to close quarters 
with them. The augur forbad the attack until some 


" Ot pey dad Gude Ere pev exexelpnoay pi dvidvar abrodc* 
éxei 02 péyac 6 KixAog dy woAXiic puAakiic ede deicBar, ovrw 
TNC over, EvveoxeipaOnoay émt Thy Movyvyiay’ ot o° éx rov 
“Aoreog ele. roy ‘Iexoddpeor d&yopav édOdvrec, mparoy pev Luv- 
erdiayro Gore éuxdfjoat rly ddov, ff gépee mpdg Td lepoy ric 
Movrvyiac "Aprépidoe xai rd Bevdideov. § 11. 

* obroe ey ovre Baddety ovre axovrilew txep Tay xporésTay-~ 
Hervey, di rd mpd SpOoy lévar, dvvauvr’ dy. § 15. 

: gvAarrépevor dé Spaxerevaovow del bxo raic doxloty. § 16. 

ce +— 
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one on the side of Thrasybulus should fall, and then 
himself rushing forward was slain: Thrasybulus upon 
this immediately became the assailant, gained an 
easy victory, and pursued the enemy as far as the 
plain '. 

Hence it appears that the Hippodameian Agora was 
eastward of the head of the harbour, and north-west- 
ward of that extremity of the hill of Phalerum *, upon 
which are found the remains of the Peiraic theatre ; 
and the last falls of which separate the level at the 
head of Port Aphrodisium from that at Port Muny- 
chia. It is evident that a direct road or street, from 
the Agora to Port Munychia crossed this rising 
ground, and that the distance must have been very 
small between the southern side of the Agora, and 
the point where the street issuing from it began to 
ascend the hill. By his promptitude and judgment 
in selecting the moment for engaging, Thrasybulus 


» Diodorus, in relating theese events (14, 38), has justly 
ascribed the success of Thrasybulus in overthrowing the power 
of the Thirty Tyrants to the gaining possession of Munychis, 
which he describes as a desert and strong hill (Adgoy Epnyoy cal 
kaprepov): but the testimony of Xenophon will not allow us to 
believe that Diodorus is accurate in saying, that the Thirty 
besieged Munychia (xpocéBadov ri Movyvyig), since it is evident 
that the action was fought in Peirweus, to the northward of the 
Munychian peninsula, which would still have offered a retreat 
to Thrasybulus had he been defeated. 

? By the hill of Phalerum is meant that which extends from 
Port Phalerum to near the head of Port Aphrodisium, though all 
the western part of it was in the demus Peireeus. But i& 
highest point, which is higher than any other in maritime Athens, 
is immediately above Port Phalerum. 
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obtained a double advantage: the street confined - 
the enemy to a front of hoplits equal to his own, 
and the rising ground enabled him to derive useful 
assistance from the light-armed; while those of 
his opponents were not only on lower ground, but 
embarrassed by the buildings of the Agora and of 
the street issuing from it. We may infer likewise 
from the circumstances, that the road was of consi- 
derable breadth, not less perhaps than one hundred 
feet '. 

In the transactions which very soon followed this aiowise of 
defeat of the Thirty, mention is made by Xenophon 
of the theatre of Peirseus, of which the remains are 
still extant. Lysander and Pausanias had now come 
to the assistance of the party in possession of Athens ; 
and Libys, brother of Lysander, closely blockaded 
Peirreeus by sea. The Peloponnesians having en- 
camped in the plain of Halipedum*, Pausanias 
summoned the Thrasybulii to quit Peireeus and 
disperse; and upon receiving a refusal, made an 
assault upon the place, which was not more effec- 


* The proportion of file in the two parties shows that the ' 
Thrasybulian hoplitee were not more than one fifth of those of 
the enemy ; his number, therefore, assuming that of the Thirty 
at three thousand, was about six hundred, and sixty was the 
number in front on both sides. This would require at least one 
hundred feet. Possibly it was an dddc éxaropwedoc (see Tra- 
vels in Northern Greece, IV. p. 405), for the Greeks seem to 
have considered the scale of one hundred feet as attended with 
some symmetrical or eurhythmical influence. See below in 
Appendix XVI. 

, * év r@ ‘Adexédp cadoupévy xpdc rp Mepacet. Hellen. 2, 4, 

80. 


ce 2 
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tual than his summons; nor in fact was it intended 
to be, as Pausanias, jealous of Lysander, was desirous 
of accommodating matters between the two parties 
of Athenians. The next day, Pausanias, who com- 
manded on the right, proceeded with two Spartan 
more, and three phyle of Athenian cavalry, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the best mode of circum- 
vallating the Peirseus, and on his return from Port 
Cophus, which had been the extent of his march, 
was disturbed by an attack from Peirweus, which 
provoked him to send the horsemen against the 
assailants, with some of the Lacedemonian infantry, 
while he followed with the others. Thirty of the 
-enemy’s light-armed were slain, and the remainder 
were driven to the theatre in Peireeus', where all 
the peltaste happened to be as well as the hoplite 
of Peirreus. These then became the assailants, and 
annoyed the Lacedemonians with missiles of every 
kind to such a degree, that after losing two of their 
polemarchs, they were under the necessity of giving 
way, while Thrasybulus advancing with all his hoplite, 
eight in depth, and taking the lead of the light- 
armed, obliged Pausanias to retire four or five stades 
to a hill, from whence he sent to his camp for the 
assistance of all hig forces. Then forming his army 


' rq torepalg, AaBor ror pey Aaxedaipoviwy dvo popac, Tey Ce 
"AOnvalwy imxéwy rpeic pudac, wapHAGer éxi roy Kwgoy Arpéva, 
oxoxoy xq evaroretyiorérarog ein O Heipatedc. "Ered dé axedvroe 
avrov, xpocéOedy rivec xal xpdypara atr@ wapetxyoy, ayBecbeic 
waphyyeve rove pey imxéag éAatvew ele abrove dvévrac Kal rove 
ra déxa ad’ FBnc EvvéxecOar’ vv d€ roig GANote abrég éxncodov- 
Bev’ cal axéxrevay pev eyyuc rpidxorra Trav YAAGy, rouc o aAdove 
xarediwkay xpog ro.év Lleparet Ogarpov. § 31, 32. 
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in a compact order, he led them against the Thrasy- 
bulii, who stood the shock, but were defeated, 
losing one hundred and fifty killed, while some took 
to flight, and others were driven into the marsh at 
Hale '. 

The name Halipedum? points out the plain at Halipedum. 
the head of the bay between Phalerum and Cape 
Colias, as the place of encampment of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. The Spartan king, having been on 
the right, was conveniently situated for an exa- 
mination of that part of Peirweus, where alone a 
circumvallation could be made, namely the north- 
western side, Peirseeus in every other quarter having 
been accessible only through Phalerum and Mu- 
nychia. Cophus was probably the creek on the Cophus. 
exterior side of Cape Eetioneia’*, for there the 
circumvallation would of necessity terminate to- 


*'O dé Havoariac, pada riecbele cai dvaywphoac Sao cradia 
rérrapa } wévre xpdc Adgoy riva, waphyyeAe roic Aaxedarpovlorc 
kai roic GANorce Evppayore excywpeivy xpdc tavrdy. "Exei dé 
Evvrakdpevog PBabeiay warrehig ry gddayya Fyer éxi rove 
"AGnvalove. Oi & ec xeipac pev idélavro, Exeara be of per 
teecOnoay é¢ roy év raic ‘AXaic xnAoy, ot dé évéxXevay* cal 
axofyhoxovery avray ac evrhxovra kai éxardy. § 34. 

**ANixedoy* revéc roy Tetpard gacw" gore d€ cal xowee réroc, 
dc wmakar pev fv Bdracca, adOic de wedloy éyévero .. 2. 2 
tvs 3é gaat, Ore rd wapadaddoaoy xediow otrw Néyerar, Har- 
pocrat. in “AXiwedoy. 

* Kegdc Ac» meant “ the still harbour,” according to Zeno- 
bius (4, 68) on the Greek proverb xw@drepog rov Topwratov 
Apévog, applied to port Cophus of Torone. There was indeed 
but one wind, the south-west, that could disturb the water in 
the creek in question. 
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wards the west, and there Pausanias might com- 
municate with Libys. In marching to this point 
from Halipedum and in returning from thence, Pau- 
sanias could not avoid passing near the entrance of 
Peirseus, which placed those within in a favourable 
position for interrupting his march. The hill to 
which he retired, could scarcely have been any other 
than the summit of the Phaleric height, which rises 
immediately above the theatre of Peireeus, and was 
very conveniently situated for receiving succour from 
the camp in Halipedum. 

The subsequent action, therefore, probably took 
place at the foot of that height to the northward, 
and it was a very natural consequence of the result, 
that some of the defeated men on the Athenian 

rm left, should have been driven into the marsh at the 
north-western angle of the Phaleric bay, where may 
have stood a suburb of Phalerum called Hale, a name 
of the same origin as Halipedum, and of common 
occurrence in similar situations. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose that Hale Atxonides could have 
been intended by the historian as the distance of 
that place from the scene of action was not less than 
eight miles. 

The same transactions afford a tolerably correct 
measure of the extent to which the Lacedemonians 
had carried their destruction of the Long Walls, 
and defences of Peirmeus in the preceding year. 
That the entrance of the Peirweus from Athens had 
been laid open, seems evident from the march of the 
Thirty into the Hippodameian Agora, and from the 
pursuit of the Thrasybulii by Pausanias, as far as 
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the theatre: the lower or western part of the Long 
Walls appears also to have been demolished, as no 
mention of them occurs in the movement of Pausa- 
nias from Halipedum towards the western side of 
Peireeus, or in the action in which he defeated 
Thrasybulus. On the other hand, the ramparts of 
Peirmeus seem not to have much suffered, Thrasy- 
bulus having entertained for a moment the design 
of defending the xi«Ao¢ against the Thirty, and 
Paueanias that of forming a circumvallation (aworet- 
Xtona) round the western side. As the Spartans, 
when Athens capitulated, had at first required 
the demolition of ten stades of the Long Walls’, 
this had been apparently their primary object, and 
having accomplished this task which destroyed the 
connexion of the Peiraic Long Walls with the 
entrance of Peirseus, they may not have been 
anxious to undertake the immense labour of sub- 
verting all the defences of Peirzeus, although it 
formed an article in the final treaty *. 

The theatre of Peirreus, like that of Athens, Dionysium 
was attached to a sanctuary of Bacchus, where a mana 
Dionysiac festival was celebrated’, and where music 
contests were held, in one of which Euripides is said 


* Xenoph. 2. 2,§ 15. Lys. c. Agorat. p. 451. 453, Reiske. 

* That some demolition of the Peiraic walls was executed, is 
evident from Xenophon, but he also shows that it was very 
speedily and therefore not effectually done. Ot dé rpidxovra 
ypeOnoay pty, éxel rdyeora ra Maxpa Telyn xal ra wept rov Letpad 
caOnpéOn. Hellen. 2. 3. § 11. 

>} wour) rg Awvioe éy TMetpacet. Demosth. c. Meid. p. 517, 
Reiske. 
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to have contended for the prize in the presence of 
Socrates '. 

From an extant inscription, there appears to 
have been a sanctuary of Theseus in Peirxeus; 
attached to it were lands and woods, situated per- 
haps in the neighbouring plain or some other part 
of Attica’: this Theseium was doubtless one of 
the four mentioned by Philochorus*. Another in- 
scription shows that there was a temple of Vesta in 
Peirweus +. | 

Serangeium * and Choma * (the mound) were places 


* Kai Tetpaot d¢ d&ywrilopévov rov Etpexldov nal éxet caryet. 
(Socrates sc.) lian. Var. Hist. 2, 13. 

Two interesting inscriptions regarding this theatre were 
brought to England by Chandler, and presented by the Society 
of Dilettanti to the British Museum. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. 
No. 101, 102. One of them confers upon Callidamas, among 
other honours, a front seat in the Peiraic theatre, whenever the 
Peirzenses should celebrate the Dionysia (xpocdplay tv ry 
Gearpy Gray wouwor Uecpacetg rd Atovtora): the other inscription 
records a lease of the theatre for an annual rent of 330 drachmez 
to four Attic citizens. 

* This inscription, which records the terms of a lease of lands 
granted by the Peirseenses in the archonship of Archippus (321, 
or 318, B.c.) was brought from Greece by Chandler, and pre- 
sented by the Society of Dilettanti to the British Museum. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 108. 

® Ap. Plutarch. Thes. 35. 

* Boeckb. C. Ins. Gr. No. 101. 

° Inpdyytov? xwploy re rov Ietpatéwe otrwe éxadetro. It was 
mentioned in the Tewpyoi, a lost drama of Aristophanes, and in a 
lost oration of Lysias. Harpocr.in v. Among the possessions 
of Euctemon was a bath in Serangeium. Iszeus de Philoctemon. 
hered. p. 140, Reiske. Suid., Hesych. in v. 

* Xwpa’ ri gorey Svoua rérov év TMepag. Bekker. Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 316. 
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or quarters in Peirseus, of which little else is known. 
The name of the former! would induce one to look 
for it on some part of the rocky shore in Zea, or on 
the adjacent part of Aphrodisium, near the supposed 
position of the tomb of Themistocles. One autho- 
rity, however, mentions a sanctuary of a hero Se- 
rangus’. 

Peireeus appears to have had no other provision 
of water than that derived from wells, even so long 
after the establishment of the new city as the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians 
had already an extensive commerce *, for Thucydides, 
in describing the plague of Athens, expressly remarks 
that there were no xpnvar, or artificial fountains, at 
that time in Peireeus*. 

We have seen that in Munychia there was a temple Temple of 
of Diana®. Its remains may still be observed near Mensch. 
the shore of the harbour, consisting of foundations 
of an oblong building, some fragments of Doric 
columns, about two feet and a half in diameter, 
and the trigylphs of a Doric entablature of cor- 
responding dimensions. 


3 Whpayl: oxhrawv’ yaopa’ coda" cal Upadoc xérpa, pyypare 
Exovoa. Phot. Lex., Hesych. in v. 

2 Yapdyyeor’ réxog Tov Iletpaic xriobeig tx Znpdyyou cal 
hpyor éy atrg. Phot. Lex. in v. 

* Pericles ap. Thucyd. 2, 38. 

* 2X64 bx’ abrév we of Dedowovyhows gdppaxa io BeBrAHxorery 
ic ra gpéara® cpivat yap obxw joay airdii. Thucyd. 2, 48. 
It generally happens, in times of severe pestilence, that some 
class of men, odious for some reason to the ignorant multitade, 
are subject to such accusations. 

* See above, p. 385. 


Theatre of 
Munychia. 
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About four hundred yards to the south-west of 
this temple, on the isthmus between the ports of 
Munychia and Peirmeus, stood the theatre of Mu- 
nychia, facing the entrance of the harbour, and 
about fifty yards distant from its south-western ex- 
tremity. This theatre is mentioned by Thucydides 
and Lysias, and from both these authors we may 
deduce that it was a building of some importance. 
The orator mentions it as having been a place of 
assembly of the Athenian people; and Thucydides, 
who designates it as the Dionysiac theatre at Muny- 
chia', relates that in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war (B.c. 412), during the contest 
between the Four Hundred and the party of The- 
ramenes, it was taken possession of by the hoplite, 
who had first been employed by the Four Hundred 
to build the fortress at Eetioneia, and had after- 
wards been induced by the opposite party to destroy 
it. The hoplite, after consulting together in the 
theatre of Munychia, agreed to march to Athens, 
where, having taken possession of the Anaceium, the 
Four Hundred found themselves under the necessity 
of proposing a change in the government, and an 
early meeting for that purpose in the great theatre 


1 *Ewady oe iy exxAneia Mouvvyidory by rg Ocdrpy éyiyvero, &c. 
Lys. c. Agorat. p. 464. 479, Reiske. 

see » 76 mpc TH Movvuxig Acovuctaxoy Ofarpor. Thucyd. 
8, 93. 

The specific mention of the theatres at Munychia and 
Peirzeus, as Dionysiac theatres, seems to indicate that there 
were other theatres in the maritime city. But the extant 
remains, we may safely presume to be those of the Dionysiac, 
as having been the principal theatres. 
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of Bacchus. Before the day arrived, however, the 
appearance of the Lacedsemonian ships, the defeat 
of the Athenians by sea at Eretria, and their con- 
sequent loss of Euboea, brought about the imme- 
diate deposition of the Four Hundred and the 
appointment of a new government; the prudence 
and activity of which saved Athens for the moment 
from a situation of the utmost difficulty. 

Adjoining to the theatre of Munychia, and stand- Bendi- 
ing on higher ground, are considerable remains of 
a temple, or other public building, which appears 
tohave been about equal in breadth to the theatre: 
we may conceive that the two formed together a 
noble object, particularly as seen from the ships 
which entered port Munychia. This temple may 
possibly have been the Bendideium, or temple of 
the Thracian Artemis, for such a situation would 
accord with the words of Xenophon ', on the suppo- 
sition that from the route leading from the Hippo- 
dameian agora to the temple of Diana Munychia at 


* rhy Gddy, H Géper xpac 70 lepoy ric Movrvylac’Aprépuidog cal rd 
Bevcléeuoy (see above, p. 385, n. 1), where apparently the last words 
were added because the Bendideium was situated either beyond 
the temple of Diana Munychia on the same line, or in a direction 
to which there was a road branching from that line. The im- 
portance of the Bendideium may have been another reason why 
the name is here introduced by Xenophon. # Bévdtc abr), Lucian. 
Jup. Trag. 8. Ina lost drama of Aristophanes she was entitled 
the Great Goddess (ap. Phot. Lex., Hesych. in MeyaAn Qc0c), 
and the Bendideia was a noted festival, which occurred on the 
19th of Thargelion, the day before the lesser Panathenzea. Plat. 
Polit. i. Schol. ibid. Proclus in Plat. Tim. 1. Strabo, p. 471. 
Origen. c. Cels. 6. Philoca]. 15. Hesych. in Aidoyxoy. Meurs. 
Gr, feriat. in Bevdidera. 
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the head of the harbour, there was a branch from 
that direct route to the Bendideium, and from thence 
to the centre of the Munychian peninsula. 

The theatre and the temples of Diana having 
been thus situated, it is probable that around then, 
in the time of the Roman empire, was one of those 
“ villages near the ports” to which maritime Athens 
was then reduced, after having in better days almost 
entirely covered both the Phaleric height and the 
peninsula of Munychia. Of this ample evidence 
remains in numerous foundations of walls, some con- 
structed and others excavated in the rocks, as well 
as of chambers and cisterns similarly formed, and 
amidst which are some ancient quarries’. We have 
no intelligence of any building or monument in 
Munychia besides those already mentioned, except 
the altar of Phosphorus* and the monument of a 
hero called Acratopotes, or the drinker of unmixed 
wine *. 

Phalerum having been alone employed as a har- 
bour in the early ages of Athenian history, contained 
a greater number of objects of veneration than Pei- 
reeus or Munychia. Besides those mentioned by 
Pausanias were the sepulchre of Aristeides *, a place 
called the Oschophorium °, and a fountain of brackish 


1 Chandler (c. 5) supposes these to have been the quarries 
alluded to by Xenophon (Hellen. 1, 2, § 14), from which the 
Syracusans escaped in the year 408 B.c.: but a large quarry, on 
a height to the west of Port Cophus, was more probably the place 
of their imprisonment. 

* See above, p. 384, n. 2. 

* Polemon ap. Athen. 2, 2 (9). 

' * Demetrius Phalereus ap. Plutarch. Aristid. 1. 
5 '‘Doxogdpiov, réxoc 'AOHrgot Sadnpot. Hesych. in v. 
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water, supposed to be the same as the Clepsydra of 
the city’. Diogenes Laertius asserts that the se- 
pulchral monument of Muszus was at Phalerum, 
with an epigram upon it, which he has recorded; 
but this is in contradiction with Pausanias, and with 
the name of the hill Museium in the Asty, where 
Museeus was reported to have been buried *. 

Phalerum having been the harbour nearest to the 
city, and conveniently placed on a coast abounding 
in fish, was naturally the chief fishing station of the 
Athenians*®. The plain in the vicinity was equally 
adapted to market gardens‘, being moist, low, and 
easily irrigated from the Cephissus. 

Of the temples of Ceres, of Minerva Sciras, and of 
Jupiter, or of the other buildings and monuments of 
the demus, scarcely a trace remains; and Phalerum, 
like so many other places in Greece, has preserved 
little or nothing, except a part of its works of de- 
fence. 

The fortifications of all the three portions of the Feats: 


* See above, p. 169. ? See above, p. 166. 

* The ’Agin, though generally despised (the Sprat ?) was par- 
ticularly commended by the yacrpoudpyot, when caught near 
Phalerum, éy ebedAxover Padhpov ’Ayxwor AngOErO' tepoic, Arches- 
tratus ap. Athen. 7, 8 (22). @aAnpic # «don, Eubulus ap. Athen. 
3,24(71). ‘H 8 @adnpex) FAG’ doin Tpirwroc éralpn, Matron 
ap. Athen. 4,5 (13). ra puxpa ra Dadrnpxa rad’ dgvda, Aris- 
toph. ap. Athen. 7, 8 (23). See also Lynceus of Samus (ibid.), 
Aristophanes (Acharn. 901. Av. 91), Aristotle (H. Anim. 
6, 15), and J. Pollux (6, 68). The gobius (xwPtoc) was also a 
favourite production of the fisheries of Phalerum (Antiphanes ap. 
Athen. 7, 17 (88), and the yAavxloxog (Lynceus ap. Athen.) 
7, 8 (24). 

* The Phaleric pdgavoc (fy xadovel rivec xpdyGny. Aristot. 
H. An. 5, 19) was much commended. Hesych. in @adnpixal. 
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maritime city are still traceable in many places, and 
they serve to illustrate some of the events of Athe- 
nian history, as well as the general practice of mili- 
tary architecture among the ancients. The strength 
of the Peiraic fortifications was particularly exempli- 
fied in the siege of Athens by Sylla; and some of the 
historians of this event remark that there were six or 
seven different walls or inclosures'. Their existing 
remains justify the assertion. | 

The sea-line of maritime Athens began at a round 
tower which overlooks the north-western angle of 
the bay of Phalerum, and followed the crest of the 
rugged shores of Phalerum and Munychia, exclud- 
ing some of the rocky points of land, and crossing 
the mouths of the harbours of Phalerum and Many- 
chia, so as to leave only narrow entrances which 
might occasionally be closed. The sea-line termi- 
nated at the entrance of Port Aphrodisium ; and thus 
was confined to Phalerum and Munychia; while 
the land front of maritime Athens, with the excep- 
tion of the north-eastern wall of Phalerum, which is 
about 400 yards in length, belonged entirely to 
Peireeus, properly so called, no part of which was 
adjacent to the open sea. All the north-western 
side of the hill of Phalerum was in Peireeus, the 


? Appian de Bell. Mithridat. 30. Plutarch, Syll. 14. Dion. 
Cass. fragm. 121. 128. 

Ita dimicavit (Sylla) ut et Athenas reciperet et plurimo circa 
multiplices Pireeei munitiones labore expleto, amplius ducenta 
hostium millia interficeret.—Vell. Paterc. 2, 23. Mox, subruto 
Pirzeei portu, sex quoque et amplius muris, &c. Fior. 3, 5. 
Orosius, a Spaniard of the fourth century, says (6, 2), Pireeeum 
septemplici muro gommunitum. 
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wall of which was a continuation of the north-eastern 
wall of Phalerum, and is traced along the crest of the 
hill as far as a low projection, at which it approaches 
the road from Athens to Port Dhrako, coinciding 
with the northern Long Wall. As all the eastern 
side of Peirszeeus, as well as of Phalerum, was covered 
by the Long Walls, it was on the north-western side 
that Peireeeus was most exposed, on which account, 
as well as because it contained the naval establish- 
ments of Port Cantharus, it required a strong system 
of fortifications : the extant remains near the western 
extremity of the front explain, in great measure, the 
mode in which the defence was effected. 

At the extremity already mentioned, where the 
Peiraic inclosure approaches the northern Long 
Wall or modern road, it assumed a westerly direction, 
and crossed the road at an opening between two 
low rocks, where appears to have stood the gate, at 
which Peirseeus was entered from Athens. Beyond 
this point, the Peiraic walls are scarcely traceable, 
but in proceeding a little farther to the north-west, 
we find the foundations of the northern Long Wall, 
not exactly in its former line produced, but directed 
apparently upon the eastern mole head of Port 
Cantharus. A prolongation of the western chele 
of this port ascended the height, which rises from 
the north-western shore of port Aphrodisium, and 
there formed the northern side of a triangular inclo- 
sure which comprehended all the southern face of 
that hill, and had an entrance at the obtuse apex 
of the triangle between two round towers. The 
western wall of the triangle terminated in another 
round tower, near which a square tower formed 

, 7 
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the mole head of the northern chele of the great 
harbour. On the outside of the northern wall of 
the triangular inclosure, there was a ditch cut in 
the rock; the corresponding defence of the western 
wall was the creek before alluded to, and supposed 
to be the ancient Cophus. On the hill which rises 
from the western side of this creek, a wall flanked 
with square towers formed a counterscarp to this 
natural ditch: the northern extremity of this ex- 
terior work was bent into angles, so as to terminate 
on the outside edge of the excavated ditch, thus 
covering the entrance between the two round 
towers. Here doubtless was an exterior gate, al- 
though no traces of it are now to be found. 
Another of the “ multiplices Peireei munitiones” 
may be observed crossing from port Cophus to the 
similar creek, which is situated three quarters of a 
mile to the north-westward of it, and which is now 
called Trapezéna; I observed also the remains of 
walls, which seem to have inclosed the whole of 
the larger peninsula which lies seaward of the har- 
bours Dhrako and Keratzini. Not far from the 
inner shore of port Cantharus, and following appa- 
rently a direction nearly parallel to that shore, are 
the vestiges of another ancient inclosure. This prob- 
ably was part of the same line which inclosed port 
Cophus, and which formed the exterior defence of 
the triangular inclosure. 

When the Phaleric basin was the only harbour 
employed by the Athenians, and they had a rival at 


1 This may perhaps be one of the ditches for the defence of 
Peireeus, made by Demosthenes. (Vit. X. Rhet. in Demosth.) 
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sea so near as Atgina, the protection of Phalerum 
was an object of the greatest importance. We find, 
accordingly, vestiges of an Acropolis on the summit 
of the height which rises immediately above the 
harbour, and which was the highest point in the 
maritime city. Remains are also extant of a wall, 
which, descending from the south-western side of 
the Acropolis to port Munychia, separated Phalerum 
from Peireeus. The western inclosure of Phalerum 
then followed the shore of the Munychian bay, but 
excluded the promontory which is on the right in 
entering that harbour. From thence as far as the 
round tower above the western angle of the road- 
stead of Phalerum, it was a portion of the sea line 
as before stated. 

There are vestiges of three gates in the land 
front of maritime Athens: one already noticed on 
the modern road from Athens to Peirszeus; a 
second near the north-eastern angle of Phalerum, 
in the direct route from Athens to that demus; 
and a third which stood at two-fifths of the distance 
from the latter gate to that first mentioned. This 
intermediate gate entered the town of Peirseeus near 
the theatre, and there may possibly have been 
another or fourth gate, more directly in the line of 
the intralongomural street. 

Little doubt can be entertained that Munychia 
had its citadel as well as Phalerum; though per- 
haps of a date less ancient, as it may not have 
been a part of the plan of Themistocles to form 
Munychia into a separate inclosure, his great object 
having been to fortify Peireeeus, and to connect it 
with Athens: in his time, as well as long after- 

Dd 
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wards, such was the superiority of the Athenian 
navy to all others, that no apprehension of a siege 
could have been entertained; we know that it 
was not until the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war that provision was made for the closure 
of the harbours. Nor are there at the present 
day, any remains of walls in the interior of the 
peninsula, except a line which descends from the 
summit of the hill in a southern direction to the 
wall encircling the cliffs: and which may have 
been a work of a later period, erected as a pro- 
tection towards the sea, when all the south-western 
part of the peninsula had become uninhabited ’. 
Nevertheless we have undoubted proof, that soon 
after the time of Alexander the Great, Munychia 
was a separate fortress: and we may conclude that 
there was an Acropolis in the centre’, as such an 
extensive peninsula would not have been sufficiently 


1 Peireeus had already, in the time of Alexander, so much 
declined, that Philiscus, the comic poet, who was a contemporary 
of Lysias (Vit. X. Rhet. in Lys.), likened it to a great empty 
walnut : 

Tletpatevc xapvoy péy’ éori Kat Kevdy. 
Anthol. Jacobs, XIII. p. 708. 

That is to say, it was depopulated, but its great walls remained. 
These indeed were still extant in the time of Sylla- Appian. de 
B. Mithrid. 30. 

? This supposition is confirmed by inscriptions of the age of 
Alexander, which have recently been brought to light on the 
southern shore of port Dhrako. Mention is therein made of 
naval stores, deposited in the Acropolis. See Boeckh Urkun- 
den iiber das Seewesen das Attischen States p. 472, seq. and 
the Addenda to this page at the end of the volume.—Note of 
1840. 
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fortified by merely adding a wall across the isthmus 
to the line around the cliffs. But, secured by an 
Acropolis, Munychia was admirably adapted to be 
the citadel of a maritime city, which generally had 
the command of the sea, but was sometimes inferior 
to its enemies by land; for on this side it was sur- 
rounded by other well fortified quarters of the city, 
and could only be approached through them. Thus 
Munychia became the citadel not only of the mari- 
time town, but of Athens itself; and the Macedo- 
nians, during their occupation of it, were generally 
content to leave the Asty, and even the ports and 
their claustra in possession of the Athenians. 

In early times Epimenides the Cretan is said 
to have had the sagacity to foresee the danger 
to which Athens would be exposed if the Muny- 
chian peninsula should fall into the hands of an 
enemy'; and a Latin author remarks that the 
existence of Athens depended upon Munychia’. 


1 ry Mouryylay dey wat carapabiy wodvy xpévoy, cixeiy xpdc 
rove xapéyrac we TupAdy éore Tov pédAavrog Gryfpwxog’ Expayeiv 
yap ay ’A@nvaloue roic abray ddovary ei xpondecay Sea riv xodty 
dvdoe rd xwpioy. Plutarch. Solon. 12. Diogen. Larrt. 1, 114. 
J. Tzetz. 5, 18. 

? Nicanor Pirseeo est potitus..... sine quo Athenz esse 
omnino non possunt. Corn. Nep. Phocion. 2. 

The same author, in the Life of Themistocles (6), says of the 
Peiraic city ..... hujus (Themistoclis sc.) consilio triplex Pei- 
reei portus constitutus est isque moenibus circundatus, ut ipsam 
urbem dignitate sequipararet, utilitate superaret. In the most 
populous ages of Athens the great maritime supplies of corn were 
alone sufficient to make the extstence of the city dependent upon 
Peirgeus. 


nd 2 
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The possession of this fortress indeed was more 
important than that of the Acropolis itself; and 
whoever was master of Munychia was master of 
Athens. 

In the Peloponnesian war, as soon as the La- 
cedsemonians had obtained possession of the har- 
bour, the Athenians gave up all further attempts 
to resist the enemy. By seizing Munychia Thrasy- 
bulus placed himself in a situation which led to 
the overthrow of the Thirty; and the successors 
of Alexander found the possession of Munychia 
their only security for the obedjence of Athens. 
The first Macedonian garrison was placed here by 
Antipater, when the attempt of the Athenians to 
throw off the Macedonian yoke had been defeated 
at Crannon'. The Athenians then called to mind 
a Dodonean oracle, which had recommended them 
to guard with especial care the promontories of 
Diana’, 

Supported by the Munychian garrison, Pho- 
cion governed Athens until the death of Anti- 
pater *; and Demetrius of Phalerum for more than 
ten years, during the reign of Cassander, the suc- 
cessor of Antipater, not less to the benefit of the 
Athenians than Phocion had done before him. 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, was then sent from 


1 s.c. 322. Polyb. 9,29. YDiodor. 18, 18. Pausan. Attic. 
25, 4. Phocic. 3, 3. Plutarch. Demosth. 28. Phocion. 28. 
Camill. 19. Dionys. de Dinarch. Q. 

* ra dxpwripia ric "Aprépedoc guAdacery, Exwc GdAor py AaBwer. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 28. 

* B.c. 318. 
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Asia, by his father, with the ostensible purpose of 
liberating the cities of Greece from Cassander. By 
the siege and capture of Munychia, the Poliorcetes 
expelled the Phalerean', and left Athens free from a 
Macedonian garrison for eight years; during which 
the Athenians opposed Cassander for some time 
with success, but at length were obliged to submit 
again to his influence under the administration of - 
their countryman Lachares. Demetrius, after the 
defeat and death of his father in Asia, found it 
necessary to expel Lachares by force, in order to 
regain his footing in Greece, and hoped to secure 
Athens from future defection, by placing a garrison 
in Museium as well as in Munychia’; but upon 
his being driven from the throne of Macedonia, 
the Athenians, under Olympiodorus, assaulted and 
took Museium, and reduced the garrison in Mu- 
nychia to surrender*®. Demetrius, notwithstanding 
his fallen condition, was easily persuaded to direct 
his attention to Asia‘, from whence he never 
returned. 


1 B.c. 307. 2 B.c. 299. 

> p.c. 287. In the system of Athenian fortification the 
Museium was a most important post; the possession of which 
the Macedonians might safely prefer to that of the Acropolis 
itself. The Museium secured to them the quiet possession of 
the Long Walls, at the same time that it commanded the city. 
The Acropolis, which had no water, but such as was supplied 
from saline springs or could be collected from the clouds, might 
be left slightly occupied, and sacred to the deities and the arts of 
Athens. 

* For these events see Diodorus (18, 48. 74. 20, 45), Philo- 
chorus ap. Dionys. de Dinarch. 3. Plutarch. Demetr. 8 seq. 
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During the reigns of Pyrrhus, Lysimachus, Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, and Sosthenes, when Antigonus 
Gonatas retained authority over a great part of 
Thessaly, residing in the city of Magnetis, which 
had been founded by, and named after, his father 
Demetrius, the power of Macedonia was too much 
divided to give the Athenians any great apprehen- 
sions for their independence. But when Antigo- 
nus, ten years after his expulsion, recovered Ma- 
cedonia’, it was not long before the Athenians, 
having been tempted to join the alliance of Sparta 
and Egypt against him, still more quickly suffered 
for their imprudence. Areus, king of Sparta, having 
suddenly withdrawn his Lacedemonians, left Athens 
closely invested by the land forces of Antigonus; 
the Egyptian fleet under Patroclus was unable, 
under such circumstances, to render any assist- 
ance, and the Athenians were obliged once more 
to receive Macedonians in their fortresses Museium 
and Munychia. The garrison of Museium was soon 
after voluntarily withdrawn by Antigonus*; but 
the occupation of Munychia by the Macedonians, 
and the consequent dependence of Athens upon 
them, seems to have continued without interrup- 
tion * during the long reign of Antigonus, whose 


46. Phocion, 831 seq. Pausan. Attic. 25, 5. 26, 1 seq. 29, 11. 
Diogen. Laért. 5, 75. 
1 g.c. 277. ? Pausan. Attic. 25,5. 6. Lacon. 6, 3. 
* According to Eusebius, Antigonus, in the 24th year of his 
reign, once more restored liberty to the Athenians; but that he 
removed the Macedonians from Munychia is not likely, as we 
find them there in the year 229 s. c. 
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power was very great in Greece’, as well as during 
the reign of his son, Demetrius the second. 

Soon after the death of the latter, the Athenians, 
by the assistance of Aratus of Sicyon, purchased 
Munychia, Peirzeus, Sunium, and Salamis, of the 
Macedonian governor for a hundred and fifty talents, 
of which Aratus contributed a portion ’. 

In the course of the ninety-seven years which 
had elapsed since the first Macedonian occupation, 
Munychia had more than once been the scene of 
transactions, which illustrate its military importance, 
and prove its existence as a fortress distinct from 
Peirezeus. On the death of Antipater, Nicanor, 
before the event was known at Athens, entered 
Munychia for the purpose of superseding Menyllus, 
who during the administration of his friend Pho- 
cion, had commanded the Macedonians in Muny- 
chia. Here Nicanor was not only able to defend 
himself from the Athenians, but on one occasion 
surprised Peireeeus, and drew a trench around it*. 
Soon afterwards, the people of Athens, hoping to 
regain their liberty by means of Polysperchon the 
opponent of Cassander, and supported by the 
presence of. a force under Alexander, son of 
Polysperchon, required’ Nicanor to evacuate the 
place; but instead of complying with their in- 
junctions, or the orders which he had received 


* Odrég éorey 6 rv ‘ENAdoa éyxparic xeipwodpevoc. Euseb. 
Chron. I. p. 338, Aucher. 

? Plutarch, Arat. 34. Pausan. Corinth. 8, 5. 

* xpucdywr 6 Nuadvup é« rig Mouvvyiac ra GrAa, rov Detpacd 
wepeeragpevoe. Plutarch. Phoc. 32. 
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from Polysperchon and Olympias, he introduced 
into Munychia by night a force sufficient to stand 
a siege; to which, while the Athenians were con- 
sulting how best to expel him, he added a re- 
inforcement of mercenaries. He then became the 
assailant, succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
defences of Peirseeus; and thus the Athenians, as 
the historian observes, not only failed in obtaining 
Munychia, but lost Peireeus'’. Nicanor, by these 
means, was enabled to introduce into the harbour 
the fleet of Cassander, who had received thirty-five 
triremes, and a land-force of four thousand men 
from Antigonus, and to put Cassander in possession 
of the claustra or works which commanded the en- 
trance*. Polysperchon, with 34,000 men and 65 
elephants, then moved from Beeotia, and encamped 
near Peirseeus with the intention of besieging it; 
but the strength of the place and a want of pro- 
visions soon obliged him to retire. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes was unable to besiege 
Munychia, until he had taken the quarters of the 
maritime city which covered it on the land side. 
On his arrival, he found the place occupied by 
Demetrius Phalereus, then at the head of the Athe- 
nian government *, supported by Dionysius, governor 
of the Cassandrian garrison of Munychia*. The 


1 Diodor. 18, 64. 

> Kacoavdpoc... . mpocdex Bele 6° to Nexavopoc rov dpovpap- 
xov, wapéAaBe roy Mepad cat ra cdetOpa rov.Atpévoc’ ray de 
Movruxiay abrog 6 Nixavwp xareixe pev, Exwy idiove orpariwrac 
ixavoug ei¢ TO TnpEty TO gpovptov. Diodor. 18, 68. 

> émtpeAnric rijc tOAEwe bxd Kacodydpov. Diodor. 20, 45. 

4 6 éxi rig Mouvuyxiac ppovpapyxoc. 
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walls were well defended ' until some of the sol- 
diers of Antigonus assailed a part of them near the 
shore, and having made a lodgment within, intro- 
duced many of their comrades. The Peirxeus 
having been thus taken, Demetrius Phalereus re- 
tired to Athens, and Dionysius into Munychia’. 
Here he was besieged by Demetrius by sea and land 
with machinery, and being favoured by the natural as 
well as artificial strength of Munychia’, he held out 
valiantly for two days; but at length the superior 
forces of the enemy, and the mischief done by their 
catapeltic engines, drove the defenders from the 
walls, when Demetrius entered the fortress, Diony- 
sius was taken, and his garrison laid down their 
arms: Demetrius then destroyed the fortifications 
(probably on the northern side only) and restored 
the Athenians to liberty. 

After the establishment of the Achan league, 
the Athenians remained free from the presence of 
foreign soldiers, until they adopted the unfortunate 
policy which brought upon them the hostility of the 
Romans, commanded by one with whom it was a 
great object of ambition to be the conqueror of 
Athens*. On this occasion we find another example 


* GeO TeV TELX@Y Huvvorro. 
> rov 0 Avrcyévov orparwrov tivec Pracdpevor, Kal Kara riy 
derny dxepGarrec evrocg rod relyovc, mapedétavro xwAslove roy 
cvvaywriLopévey® roy pey ovy Letpacd rovroy rdv rpéroy ddovat 
ovvéBn’ rev 5 tvdov Awoviows péev 6 dpovpapyoc cic rv Movrv- 
xlay ovvéguye’ Anptrpioc & 6 Dadnpeve drexwonoey eic “Acrv. 

* ovone rii¢ Movvvyiac cxupac ob pdvoy éx dicewe aA cal 
Taig TWY TELKWY KaTacKevaic. 

* Aewog yap rie dpa kai drapalrnroc elyev abrov Epwe Edziv rac 


"A@nvac. Plutarch. Syll. 13. 
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of the military importance of Munychia. Appian 
informs us, that when the maritime city was besieged 
by Sylla, Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, find- 
ing himself unable to defend the whole, retreated 
into that part which was surrounded by the sea, 
where Sylla, having no ships, could not attack him ', 
that is to say, he retreated into the peninsula of 
Munychia. 

The political influence of Athens was extinguished 
with the destruction of the maritime fortifications 
by Sylla ; but the importance of Munychia, although 
without walls, was still practically acknowledged by 
the Romans, when Athens having espoused the cause 
of Pompey, Q. Fufius Calenus was sent by Ceesar 
into Greece, and occupied the Peireeus as prepa- 
ratory to an attack upon Athens*. He had not, 
however, begun the siege, when the news of the 
defeat of Pompey in Pharsalia, produced the im- 
mediate submission of the Athenians to Ceesar, 


™'O 'ApxéAaoe . . .. ekédewev abroic rd relyn’ é¢ dé re rod 
Tletpacic dvédpapey cyupwrardy re cal Oadrdoon xepixdwcrov’ 
@ vac otk Exwy 6 LhdrdAag obd’ éExcyempeiy edvvaro. Appian. de 
Bel. Mithrid. 40. 

This was the only instance, until that of the Venetians, in 
which Athens was taken by a regular siege. Sylla carried on 
his operations at the same time both against the city and the 
Peireeus. The latter was by much the stronger. He took the 
city by assault: but his conquest was of the most doubtful 
kind, until Archelaus, who had abandoned the rest of the 
Peirgzeus, and had retreated into Munychia, embarked from 
thence, and thus gave up every thing to Sylla. Appian. de Bel. 
Mithrid. 41. Plutarch. Syll. 15. 

7.0. KalelNey GAAa@ re cai row Hepa Gre xal dreixoroy 
ovra. Dion Cass. 42, 14. 
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who pardoned the living for the sake of the 
dead '. 

Even as late as the seventeenth century, we find 
the Venetians converting the peninsula of Munychia 
into a fortress, by an entrenchment across the penin- 
sula, as a measure necessary to the secure possession 
of Athens. 

Of all the complicated and elaborate works which 
protected maritime Athens, little is now to be seen 
except the foundations of the walls, and of some of 
the towers which flanked them. These foundations, 
however, are traceable at intervals in so many places, 
that little doubt can exist as to the general plan. 
On the side of Munychia, towards the open sea, the 
remains are best preserved. Here three or four 
courses of masonry, both of walls and of square 
towers, are in many places to be seen; and there 
are some situations where we still find the wall 
built in the manner described by Thucydides’; that 
is to say, not filled up in the middle with a mixture 
of broken stones and mortar in the usual manner of 
the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of large stones, either quadrangular or 
irregularly-sided, but fitted together without cement, 
and the exterior stones cramped together with metal. 
This we may suppose to have belonged to the ori- 
ginal work of Themistocles, which has thus survived 
the lapse of twenty-three centuries. Nor can it 


 . . eix@y Gre wodAd dpapravovreg UXO THY vexpay cwlovro, 


Dion Cass. ibid. 
2 evrdg de ovre yas ovre xijdOC qv. 1, 93. 
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well be doubted that the foundations in general are 
of that period. 

In the ports, particularly in Port Munychia, are 
traced, in several parts of the beach, the founda- 
tions of walls running into the water at right angles 
to the beach; the remains undoubtedly of ancient 
wharves or jetties. 











SECTION X. 


Of the other military defences of Athens ; namely, the 
Long Walls and the Walls of the Asty. Of its 
Demi, Districts, and Gates. 


THE happy position of Greece amidst the surrounding 
countries, together with the great extent of its sea- 
coast, caused the exchange of commodities by sea to be 
one of the most common employments of the people, 
except in the central parts of Peloponnesus and the 
continent. Hence the most flourishing towns were 
in the maritime districts: but as the intricate coasts 
and numerous islands of this country have ever 
been favourable to piracy, the sites chosen for the 
inhabited places were generally, as Thucydides re- 
marks, not upon, but at a small distance from, the 
shore’. It was doubly necessary, therefore, in a 
country of which the geographical conformation 
caused the people in general to be divided into 
small independent communities, living in fortresses, 
that the maritime towns should, as well as their 
harbours, be well furnished with works of defence. 
The small sheltered basins and creeks, which abound 
in Greece, were at once well adapted to ancient 
navigation, and conveniently capable of being com- 
prehended within the defences of the place. We 


' Thucyd. 1. 7. 
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may infer, from existing remains, that scarcely any 
maritime town was unprovided with one or more of 
these xAscrot Amévec, or closed harbours, more or 
less indebted to art for shelter from the sea and for 
security from the enemy. The maritime fortress, or 
the city itself, if near enough to the shore, consisted 
of a citadel and a lower town inclosing the port. 
Both in the citadel and in the lower town there was 
often a second inclosure, and sometimes a third. In 
some cases the city itself was too distant from the 
port for any fortified communication: in others, the 
road from the main city to its maritime fortress was 
protected by two parallel walls’. Megara’, Corinth’, 
and Sicyon ‘, were thus provided, Argos for a short 
time *; and perhaps many other places, although 
neither historical testimony nor ancient vestiges are 
extant to confirm the fact. The Patrenses are men- 
tioned by Plutarch as having been advised by Allci- 
biades to construct Long Walls °, but Patree stood so 
near the sea, that it is rather to be considered as a 
maritime city, which had neglected the usual custom 


* The general parallelism of Long Walls, and the narrowness 
of the space between them, may be inferred from the romance of 
Heliodorus, who describing (9, 3) an imaginary double wall, which 
he represents as extending from Syene to the Nile, compares it to 
Long Walls, having an equal space between them of fifty feet 
through the whole length—etcasey dv ric paxpotc reiyeow ré 
ytvdpmevor, Tov yey hyrdEOpov ro taov xAaroc St Sov guAdrrovroc. 

* Thucyd. 1, 103. 4,66 69.109. Aristoph. Lys. 1172. Plu- 
tarch. Phoc. 15. Strabo, p. 391. 

* Xenoph. Hell. 4,4, § 7.9.18. Agesil. 2, § 17. 

* Diodor. 20, 102. Conf. Strabo, p. $82. Pausan. Corinth. 
7,1. Plutarch. Demet. 25. 

* Thucyd. 5, 82. Diodor. 12, 81. Plutarch. Aleib. 15. 

* Plutarch. Alcib. 15. 
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of intercepting the communication along the shore’, 
than as standing in need of Long Walls, properly so 
called 

To which of its cities Greece was indebted for the 
first example of Long Walls, we have no means of 
knowing. It was not Athens, because the Long 
Walls of Megara were constructed by the Athenians 
before they built their own’. It is not likely, in- 
deed, that the Athenian Long Walls, which were 
longer than those of any other city, and were there- 
fore the perfection of this kind of military work, 
should have been the earliest example of it. Pos- 
sibly this improvement in Greek fortification was first 
carried into execution at Corinth or Sicyon ; cities 
placed at a distance of little more than a mile from 
the sea, and in positions where such supplements to 
their defences were particularly important, not only 
as strengthening the cities, but as commanding the 
communication between Northern Greece and the 
Peleponnesus. 

To Athens, a naval and commercial state not 
insular, and often exposed to enemies more powerful 
than herself in land-forces, Long Walls were pecu- 
liarly useful. They were analogous to a line of en- 


1 The generality of this practice, which was the most simple 
application of the Longomural system, and was employed in all 
the ages of Greek history, is exemplified at Nicza in Bithynia, 
one face of which is within a short distance of the Lake Ascanius, 
Two walls, uniting the inclosure of the city to the shore, inter- 
cepted all communication along the latter. The extant walls of 
Niczea consist indeed chiefly of repairs of the time of the 
Byzantine empire, but they were founded probably by some of 
the Greek kings of Bithynia. 

? Thacyd. 1, 103. 
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trenchments, four miles in length, fronting towards 
Peloponnesus and Beeotia, which was the side of 
danger, and secured by a second line in the rear, and 
thus affording considerable protection to the whole 
territory behind them. To the latter purpose the 
nature of the ground to the eastward of the Asty 
powerfully contributed. Here a narrow interval 
separated the eastern walls of the city from the steep 
side of Mount Hymettus, and the pass was obstructed 
in two different places by fortified demi. It was 
scarcely possible, therefore, for an enemy to penetrate 
into the part of Attica situated to the southward and 
eastward of Athens, but by making the circuit of 
Hymettus; a movement so hazardous with such a 
city as Athens in the rear, that only one instance of 
it occurs in history; namely, in the second year of 
the Peloponnesian war, when the Lacedsemonians, 
having for the second time endeavoured in vain to 
draw the Athenians from the protection of their 
walls, became convinced of the determination of 
Pericles to persist in the policy of remaining within 
the city, and were tempted to overrun Attica; march- 
ing, therefore, between Pentelicum and Hymettus 
into Mesogza, they advanced even as far as Laurium 
in Paralia’. 

When, after the expulsion of the Persians from 
Greece, the administration of affairs fell into the 
hands of Themistocles, his first care, after having 
hastily raised the walls of the Asty during an em- 
bassy to Sparta, purposely protracted, was to inclose 
the ports of Peirseus, and the whole maritime penin- 


* Thucyd. 2, 55. 
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sula, within walls of unexampled height, in conformity 
with his advice that the Athenians should rely upon 
the sea, rather than upon the land, for their security '. 
Until that time the only maritime fortress had pro- 
bably been that which protected the demus and har- 
bour of Phalerum’. But Themistocles remained in 
power no longer than was sufficient to commence his 
great works *. The glory of completing them, as well 
as of building the Long Walls, was reserved for the 
administration of Pericles. It is doubtful even whe- 
ther Themistocles ever went so far, in his views of 
connecting the Peirzeeus with Athens, as to contem- 
plate such an arduous undertaking as the Long 
Walls. 

Two Long Walls are still traceable in the plain to 
the north-eastward of the Peiraic heights. Of the 
northern the foundations, which are about twelve feet 
in thickness, resting on the natural rock, and formed 
of large quadrangular blocks of stone, in that solid 
manner which characterized the works of Themis- 
tocles, commence from the foot of the Peiraic heights, 
at half a mile from the head of Port Peirseus, and 
are traced in the direction of the modern road for 
more than a mile and a half towards the city, exactly 
in the direction of the entrance of the Acropolis. 


' ay &pa wore cara yijy PracOier, KaraBavrac é¢ abroy (rov 
Hepata) raicg vavot rpoc Gxarrac avOicracBa. Thucyd, 1, 93. 

* Thucydides here remarks, that the walls of Peiraeus were 
never raised to more than half the height intended by Themis- 
tocles; and Appian states that they were forty peeks, or about 
sixty feet high. See above, p. 402, n. 1. 

* See Appendix XIX. on the date of the commencement of 
the Peiraic fortifications. 


Ee 
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Where they are no further visible, they have been 
covered probably by the alluvion of the Cephissus, 
which river crossed the Long Walls about the middle 
of their length’. The southern Long Wall, having 
passed through a deep vegetable soil, occupied chiefly 
by vineyards, is less easily traceable, except at its junc- 
tion with the walls of Phalerum, and for about half 
a mile from thence towards the city. Commencing 
at the round tower which is situated above the north- 
western angle of the Phaleric bay, not far eastward 
of the gate by which the town of Phalerum was 
entered from Athens, it followed the foot of the hill, 
along the edge of the Phaleric marsh, for about 500 
yards ; then assumed, for about half that distance, a 
direction to the north-eastward, almost at a right angle 
with the preceding: from whence, as far as it is 
traceable, its course is exactly parallel to the north- 
ern Long Wall, at a distance of 550 feet from it. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the Long Walls 
continued to follow the same direction throughout 
the plain, from the foot of the Phalero-Peiraic hill to 
the heights connected with the summits of Museium 
and Pnyx, forming consequently, through the greater 
part of their extent, a wide street, which led from 
the centre of the maritime city exactly in the direc- 


1 That the river pursues its ancient course is proved by an 
inscription discovered at Athens about the year 1834; see 
Appendix XX. There was always, therefore, a bridge or ford of 
the Cephissus, on the road to Athens, from the Peirseeus, and this 
probably was the diaBacre rov Kygeooot, where, according to 
Xenophon, the heroic augur was buried, who devoted himself to 
death in aid of the victory of Thrasybulus over the forces of 
the Thirty in Peirzeus. See above, p. 386. 
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tion of the Acropolis. Excavations in the alluvial 
part of the plain might possibly discover foundations 
of the Long Walls along a great part of their 
extent. 

The Long Walls having been enclosed at the two 
ends by the walls of the Asty and of the Peirseus, 
formed an inclosure, which was one of the three great 
garrisons of Athens, and which, in this light, was some- 
times denominated the Long Fortress, ro paxgov retyoc'. 


1... & Se Bovdn sedOovea ev axopphry cuvédaBey Hyde cai 
idnoey Ev rote EvAotg’ avaxadécavrec d& rove orparnyoug avereiy 
écékevoay, "AOnvalwy rovg peév év Goret olkovyrag iévae ele riy 
ayopay ra 6xda Aafsevrac’ rouc & év paxpw relyee etc ye Onacior’ 
roc O° é» [letpacet cic rv ‘Imrodapiay d-yopdy* rouc & imme ert 
vecrog onpuijvac ry oddacyyt fey cig rd ’Avdcewor’ mv de Bovddy 
tic Gxpowodty iévar kaxet KaBeddery* roucg dé xpurdverc Ev TH Addy. 
Andocid. de Myster. p. 22, Reiske. 

The distribution of the Athenian forces of which Andocides 
here speaks, occurred in the Peloponnesian war, when parties 
running very high between the Four Hundred and their oppo- 
nents, the Boeotians advanced to the frontiers, to take advantage 
of the confusion. The places of assembly for those who bore 
arms were, for the cavalry, the temenus of the Dioscuri, and for 
the infantry the following stations: In the Asty, the Agora; in 
the Long Walls, the Theseium ; and in the Peiraic city, the Hip- 
podameijan Agora: the senate were to pass the night in the Acro- 
polis, and the Prytanee in the Tholus. Here it may be remarked, 
1. That the Long Walls are called the Long Fortress, rd paxpdy 
tétxog. Livy, in like manner (31, 26), translating perhaps the 
tétyog of Polybius, describes it as the murus qui brachiis 
duobus Pirseeeum Athenis jungit. 2. That the Theseium men- 
tioned by Andocides was not the celebrated temple of Theseus in 
the city, but another sacred inclosure of Theseus in the Long 
Walls: for, although we know from Thucydides (6, 61), that the 
Theseium of the city, like the Anaceium and Odeium, was occa- 
sionally a place of assembly for troops; yet, in this instance, the 

defence of the longomural inclosure being the intention of the 
Ee 2 
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When the greater part of the population of Attica 
crowded into Athens, at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the towers of the Long Walls, and of 
the two cities, furnished dwellings to the unfortunate 
fugitives from the open country'. The long narrow 
space between the two walls was thickly inhabited, 
as long as the walls subsisted. Of this there is no 
clearer proof in history than that contained in the 
lively picture drawn by Xenophon of the distress of 
the Athenians, when they received advice of the 
defeat of their fleet at A‘gospotami’. The Paralia 
brought the news in the night. “Then a sound 
of lamentation was heard spreading from the Pei- 
reeus through the Long Walls to the city, as each 
person communicated the intelligence to his neigh- 
bour. No one slept that night; for they not only 
lamented the loss of those who had perished, but 
feared still more that the Lacedeemonians would reta- 


assembling of the troops in the Theseium, that object could not 
be attained by removing them out of the Long Walls into the 
city. The Theseium of the Long Walls was doubtless one of the 
four mentioned by Plutarch (Thes. 35). There was a third, as 
we have seen, in Peirzeus. Thucydides, indeed, in the passage 
just cited, indicates a plurality of Theseia, by specifying the 
Theseium mentioned by him to have been within the city (é 
Onoeiy re ev wodet). 

Polyzenus (1, 40, § $) distinguishes the three military divisions 
of Athens not less clearly than Andocides, He informs us that 
Alcibiades kept the Athenian traops on the alert, by ordering that 
whenever he should raise a torch in the Acropolis, it was to be 
answered by torches from the city, from the Long Walls and 
from the Peirweus—PovAdpevoc rove gvAaxac Tov Gareog cai Tov 
Tepaéwe xal ray Xxedov ror dype Oddraccay d&ypyrvous rept 
THY pvAaK)y Karacxevaoa, &c. 


' Thucyd. 2, 17. * Xenoph. 2, 2. § 3. 
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liate upon them, what they themselves had done to 
the Melii, a Lacedsemonian colony, and to the His- 
tizenses, and Scionei, and Toronei, and Avginete, 
and many other people of Greece.” The next day, in 
a general assembly, it was resolved to fill up all the 
ports except one, to repair and garrison the walls, 
and to make every preparation for a siege. They 
had little time, however, for these measures: the two 
Spartan kings were speedily encamped in the Aca- 
demy; Lysander, with a hundred and fifty triremes, 
sailed unopposed into the Peirseus; and the Athe- 
nians, after suffering the torments of famine for 
several months, were constrained, upon a second refe- 
rence to Sparta, to give up all their ships, except 
twelve, to consent to the destruction of the Long 
Walls and the walls of Peireeus, and to submit to 
see their ships burnt and their walls overthrown by 
the Lacedemonians to the sound of musical instru- 
ments '. 


» Xenoph. Hellen. 2,2, § 28. Lys. c. Agorat. p. 453, Reiske. 
Andocid. de Pac. cum Laced. p. 94. Diodor. Sic. 13,107. Plu- 
tarch. Lysand. 15. Alcib. 37. 

Chandler (p. 22) has supposed that ten stades of the Long 
Wallis were allowed to stand at either end; but the concurring 
testimonies of the authors cited above, show that, according to 
the treaty, the whole extent of the Long Walls, and all the 
circuit of the Peiraic city, were to be subverted. Chandler's 
mistake seems to have arisen from the expressions of Xenophon, 
who informs us (ibid. § 15), that the first proposal of the Lace- 
dzemonians was to throw down (not all the Long Walls, except 
ten stades at each end, but) ten stades of each of the Long 
Walls.—xpobkadotvro dé rav paxpév recyey emi déxa oradlouc 
«eOeXeiv éxdrepovy. But the people then refused to listen to an 
offer which they would afterwards have gladly accepted. The 
language of Lysias (1. 1.) is still more explicit than that of Xeno- 
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There has been considerable difficulty in recon- 
ciling the conflicting testimony of ancient authors as 
to the number of the Long Walls of Athens, whe- 
ther two or three. In this, as in some other ques- 
tions of Athenian topography, it is by an examination 
of dates that the true solution of the problem is 
obtained. There was, it seems, a third Long Wall, 
for about thirty years, and no longer. No more than 
two Long Walls are mentioned or alluded to by 
Andocides', Plate *, Xenophon *, A‘schines ‘, Lysias'’, 
or by Livy‘ following Polybias. The words oxéAy or 
brachia, often employed by later authors, cannot 
be applied to more than two, and this number 
agrees with present appearances, which clearly show 
the connexion of the one with the fortifications 
of the maritime city on the Phaleric side, and of the 
other on the Peiraic side. On the other hand, Thu- 
cydides, although he notices only the completion, 
soon after the battle of Tanagra (B.c. 457), of two 
walls, one to Peirseeus, the other to Phslerum ’, refers, 
when he afterwards describes the measures taken for 
the defence of Athens at the beginning of the Pelo- 


phon. Onpapévnc. .. . é Aaxedaipovoc. .. . AADE pépww elphray 
Trowaurny fy Hpueic Epyp pabdrrec Eyrwpey ... HY yap arri per roo 
emi déxa orddta rév paxpwy reryoy dtedeiv, SAa ra paxpa relxy 
dtackawar’ dyri bé rod GAN re ayabdy rq wodee evpévOat, rac OE 
vavc wapadouvar roic Aaxedatpovio cal ro wept row Tetpacd retxoc 


weptedety. 
’ De Pace cum Lac. p. 91. 93. ? Polit. 4, 14. 
* Hellen. 2, 2, § 15. ‘ De Fals. Legat. p. 335. 336. 


* C. Agorat. p. 451.453. . © 31, 26. 

"“Hptavro dé xara rove xpovoug rovrovc kat ra paxpd reixy €€ 
Badaccay ’AOnvaiot oixodopeiv, ro Padnpovde cai ro é¢ Mewar. 
Thucyd. i. 107, 108. 
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ponnesian war, to three walls; namely, to two Peiraic 
Long Walls (ra paxpa retyn wpoc rov Ilapaa), besides 
the Phaleric (ro ®aAnpixoy) ; remarking, that it was 
thought necessary only to man the Phaleric and the 
outer of the two Peiraic Long Walls’. It appears, 
therefore, that during the twenty-five years occurring 
between the two events, a third wall had been built, 
which circumstance Thucydides has not thought 
worthy of being recorded. Pilato, however, in his 
dialogue entitled Gorgias, alludes to the building of 
this wall, which he calls the intermediate wall (ro 
deazécov retyoc)*; and the fact is confirmed by one of 
the best philologers of later times, who not only 
refers to a lost play of. Aristophanes, in which the 
poet had noticed three walls, but adds, that they 
were named the Northern; Southern, and Phaleric; 
and that the one called the Southern was the middle 
wall °. 


? Tov re yap Sadnpinod reixouc orddc Hoa wévre Kal rptaxoyra 
xpoc Tov KuKAov Tov Goreog kai abrot rov KuKAov To puAagodpEvoY 
Tpeic Kal recoapaxorra’ %art S¢ abrov & cat &didaxrov iv, 76 
peraly rov re paxpov xal rou ®uAnpexov’ ra cé paxpa retxn mpc 
roy Letpacaé recoapakorra oradiwy, wy ro tbwOev ernpeiro’ Kal rov 
Tecparc Evy Mourvyig éiqxorvra ev cradlwy 6 &xac xeplBodog, ro 
& év gvAaxy dy hy fyscv rovrov. Thucyd. 2, 138. 

7 TOPIIAX..... olofa yap dhxov Ore rd vewpta ravra Kai 
ra reixn rwv "AOnvalwy cai i ray Ayuévwy KaracKeui) Ex Tic Oepta- 
rocdéovg oupBovdrie yéyove’ ra 6° éx rij¢ Tepexdéovc’ GAN’ obk Ex 
ray onpovpywr. LOKPATHE. Adyerac ravra, J Topyia, wept 
Oepucroxdéovc’ Lepixdzove be cal abrécg ijkovoy, dre couveovdever 
jysty wepl row dtapécov relxovc. Plat. Gorg. 24. 

> Acapéoov relxouc, "Ayriper xpdc Nixoxhéa* row ovrwy reeyov 
éy ry "Arrucq, &c kal ’Apiorogpavne gnoiv ev Tpepadnri, rov re Bo- 
peiov kal rov Noriov xat rov badnptxod, dia pécov rovrwy édéyero 
ro Norcoy ov prnpovevet kai HAdrwry tv Topyig. Harpocr. in v. 
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These are the principal evidences on this question. 
The difficulty has arisen from the silence of Thucy- 
dides as to the building of the third wall: we might 
even conclude, from his words, that the Phaleric and 
northern Peiraic walls, ten or twelve feet in thick- 
ness, sixty feet high, with towers at the usual inter- 
vals', and extending eight miles in length, were 
completed in the short space of one year. But it 
was impossible that Athens could have found hands 
to accomplish such a work in so short a time, even 
supposing all the upper part of the walls to have 
been constructed of crude brick*?. We may take 
the words of Thucydides (xara rovg ypovovc rovrovc), 
therefore, with some latitude, and make a compro- 
mise, perhaps, between his evidence and that of Plu- 
tarch, who states, with a great appearance of pro- 
bability, that although these walls were not finished 
till much later, their foundations were first laid by 
Cimon, when the Athenians applied the riches, 
brought home by that commander after the battle of 
the Eurymedon (s.c. 466), to the improvement of 
the city. As Cimon was recalled from banishment, 


In the inscription before alluded to, two walls only are men- 
tioned, the Bopeioy and Norcov. See Appendix XX. 

The walls were probably not so thick above as at the founda- 
tions; but ten feet was not an uncommon thickness in Greek 
works of defence. There is no direct evidence of the height of the 
Long Walls; but as Appian (de B. Mithrid. 30) informs us, that 
the walls of the Peiraic city were forty cubits high, we may pre- 
sume those of the Long Walls were not less. Towers were 
absolutely necessary to such a work, and the inscription relating 
to the Long Walls leaves no question as to their having existed. 
See Appendix XX. 

? See Mueller de Munim. Ath. p. 12. 138. 
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after an absence of five years, in 456 B.c., being 
the same year that the two walls were finished '; the 
year 462 is the latest to which, on the supposition 
just given, the commencement of the walls can be 
ascribed. 

In the course of the thirty years intervening be- 
tween that time and the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the intermediate wall (ro Norioyv, or ro 
Stapéoov retyoc) was built. If Socrates (as we may 
presume) was of sufficient age to be entitled to 
attend the popular assembly, when he heard Pericles 
recommend the building of this wall, the circum- 
stance could not have happened before the year B. c. 
449-87. Nor was it perhaps begun long before 
Pericles assumed the sole management of affairs in 
444 s.c.; for Plutarch attests that Callicrates was 
the builder of the wall mentioned by Plato in the 
Gorgias *; and Callicrates we know was one of the 
chief artists employed by Pericles, particularly on 
the Parthenon, which was commenced about that 
time. The same year was the beginning of the 
thirty years’ truce with Sparta; and in two Athenian 
orations we find it stated that the southern wall was 
built after the ratification of that treaty‘: on the 


* Thucyd. 1,108. Plutarch. Cimon, 17. Corn. Nep. Cimon, 
$. Clinton, F. Hellen. I. p. 46. 48. 

* Clinton, F. Hellen. I. p. xx. 39. 

> ro dé paxpoy reixoc, xepl ov Xwxparnc daxoveal gyow abroc 
eionyoupévou yvw@pny Teptxdéovc, hpyodaGnoe KadXxparne. Plu- 
tarch. Pericl. 13. 

* Andocid. de Pace cum Lac. p. 91,93. Aéschin. de Fals, 
Leg. p. 335. 336. On these passages, see Clinton, F. Hellen. I. 
p. 257. The earlier of these orations was pronounced fifty-four 
years after the.event alluded to: the text of both is corrupt, and 
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other hand, that the wall could not have been com- 
menced long after that year, may be partly mferred 
from the sarcasm of a comic poet, as to the tardiness 
of its progress’; the cause of which we may easily 
conceive to have been, that Pericles was then occu- 
pied with works more beautiful, and, until danger 
threatened from without, far more interesting to the 
Athenians: its completion, therefore, may have been 
protracted almost to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
hesian war. 

If the evidence, as to the existence of three Long 
Walls at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, is 
too strong to be resisted, the testimony of Xenophon, 
supported by that of Lysias, seems equally to pre- 
clude the belief that there were more than two Long 
Walls soon after the termination of that war. The 
first proposal of the Lacedemonians, which the Athe- 
-nians rejected, was that they should throw down ten 
stades of cach of the Long Walls *, thereby indicating 
that no more than two were in question. It would 


#ischines seems only to have repeated the words of his prede- 
cessor; but, correcting Andocides by Thucydides, we may infer 
from them as much at least as I have stated; and perhaps also, 
that the Peiraic fortifications were not completed until after the 
five years’ truce, B. c. 450. 

: wadar yap abro 

Adyoust mpotyer Mepexdénc, Epyouoe F ov xevet. 

Cratinus ap. Plutarch. Pericl. 18. de Gloria Athen. c. ult. 
Mr. Mueller remarks (de Munim. Athen. p. 22), that Cratinus 
could not have alluded to any but the Néreov, or southern Peiraic 
wall; because he did not exhibit comedies until Ol. 81, 3, or 
B. c. 454 (V. Clinton, F. Hell. II. p. 49), when the northern and 
Phaleric walls were already built. 

* See above, p. 421, n. 1. 
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seem, therefore, that after the erection of the Noroy, 
or second Peiraic Long Wall, the Phaleric had been 
neglected ; or, at least, that it was not considered of 
safficient importance to form part of the first demand 
of the Lacedemonians, though its destruction was 
afterwards comprehended in the treaty, according to 
which all the Peiraic walls, as well as the Long 
Walls, were to be destroyed. 

The erection of the southern, or intermediate 
(&apuécov) wall, may perhaps have been the cause of 
the neglected state of the Phaleric Long Wall. 
This latter wall, having traversed the marsh of Pha- 
lerum, as we may infer from the words of Plutarch 
in describing its construction’, followed a direc- 
tion not parallel to the Peiraic Long Walls, but 
direct from the north-eastern angle of Phalerum 
to the Asty, leaving between it and the northern, 
then the only, Peiraic wall a space, which may 
have been found, towards the maritime extremity, 
too wide for the military purposes of such works, 
which, as before observed, were usually parallel, and 
with a much smaller interval: hence probably the 
advice of Pericles to build the southern Peiraic wall, 
which, when executed, not only remedied the defect 
of the too great distance of the Phaleric wall from 
the northern Peiraic near the maritime city, but 
rendered the Phaleric almost unnecessary. The 
strength of the Athenian navy secured Attica from 
maritime invasion during the greater part of the 
Peloponnesian war; the Phaleric wall, therefore, was 
an additional defence on the side where it was least 


1 ydduxe wodAQ Kal AlBore Bapéor ray Ehdv meecOvrwy. Plu- 
tarch. Cim. 13. 
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wanted, and after the building of the southern wall 
became little better than a superfluous outwork. 

If the Phaleric wall had been found unimportant 
during the Peloponnesian war, and unwortby of 
notice when the Lacedemonians destroyed. the two 
other Long Walls, we may easily conceive that it 
was not repaired when they were restored by Conon, 
in the eleventh year after their destruction. Conon 
may even have made use of its materials in rebuilding 
the neighbouring parts of the Long Walls or the 
Peiraic fortifications, or in forming a new wall for 
the purpose of uniting the Noriov, or southern Peiraic 
wall, to the Phaleric xcvx«doc, or inclosure, in the man- 
ner still shown by the existing foundations: at least, 
no further notice of the Phaleric wall occurs in his- 
tory, nor have any vestiges of it been yet discovered. 

Seventy-one years after the re-establishment of the 
Peiraic Long Walls', when Antipater, after his vic- 
tory at Crannon, occupied in succession Munychia, 
Peireeus, and the Long Walls’: the latter appear 
from this circumstance to have been still in a good 
state of repair. During the century which was 
nearly completed between the Lamiac war and the 
liberation of the Attic fortresses from the Mace- 
donians, by means of the exertions of Aratus’, the 
defences of Athens suffered no injury from war, with 
the exception of those of Munychia in the siege by 


' The Peiraic and Long Walls received two repairs in this 
interval; one about 352 3. c., the other in 339—330. See 
Appendix XX. 

* Ppovpa dé Maxeddvwy eonrOev 'AOnvaiorc, ot Movrvyiay, vore- 
poy o€ xai Tlecpard xai paxpa relyn icyov. Pausan. Att. 25, 4. 

* See above, p. 406. 407. 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes, when doubtless the damage 
was speedily repaired. By the possession of this 
natural citadel of maritime Athens, which commands 
all the harbours, and thereby the city itself, the Mace- 
donian princes insured the preponderance of the party 
favourable to them; and, treating the Athenians 
with clemency and favour’, had no motive or pre- 
tence for destroying the Long Walls. But the Athe- 
nians had as little for incurring expense in repairing 
them; and accordingly, forty-two years after the 
retreat of the Macedonians from Attica, we find a 
strong evidence of the neglected state of the Long 
Walls, in the statement of Livy, that Philip, son of 
Demetrius, was then repulsed, in a sudden irruption 
which he made into “the space between the two 
half-roined Long Walls®.” It seems evident, that 
Philip found the walls in this state, not that he him- 
self reduced them to it; for which his desultory and 
unsuccessful, though destructive, invasion, had scarcely 
afforded time. Probably they were never completely 
repaired after this time, although still considered one 
of the objects of admiration at Athens; as appears 


1 Diodor. 18, 74. Kaeoavdpoc .... mpog ’AOnvaiove niyrw- 
pornos AaBwy ixjxoov riy wrédtv. Strabo, p. 398. This does 
not agree, indeed, with the decydy re dry ot pico é¢ ’AOnvaiouc 
of Pausanias, Att. 25,5; but the former alluded chiefly to the 
time when Cassander occupied Munychia, and Demetriua of 
Phalerum governed Athens; the latter, to the effects of the 
successful opposition of the Athenians to Cassander, after the 
expulsion of Demetrius; but which ended in the re-establishment 
of the influence of Cassander at Athens, under the administra- 
tion of Lachares. 

? inter angustias semiruti muri, qui brachiis duobus Pirseeum 
Athenis jungit. Liv. 31, 26. 
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from the terms in which the same historian mentions 
them, when L. Amilius Paullus, in the year B.c. 
167, made a progress through Greece, after com- 
pleting the conquest of Macedonia’. EHighty-one 
years later, the remains were useful to Sylla in the 
erection of his mounds against the Peiraic fortifica- 
tions, while the groves of Academus furnished timber 
for his engines®. There can be little doubt that 
the damage which the Peiraic walls sustained during 
the siege, and in the subsequent destruction of the 
place by Sylla*, was never repaired, as considerably 
within a century from that time the maritime city 
was reduced to a few habitations around the har- 
bours*. The remains of the Longomural and Peiraie 
defences met doubtless with the usual fate of great 
ruined buildings,—that of serving as materials for 
the construction of more ignoble edifices. For this 
purpose the Long Walls were not less conveniently 
situated, with regard to Athens and the plain, than 
the Peiraic walls were for maritime transportation. 
From the brief remarks made by Pausanias, about 
the middle of the second century of our era, little 


" Athenas plenas quidem et ipsas vetustate fame, multa tamen 
visenda habentes : arcem, portus, muros Pireeeum urbi jungentes, 
navalia magnorum imperatorum. Liv. 45, 27. 

2 JAnv 8 riic’Axadnplac Exorre xal pnyavac cipyalero peyloras’ 
rad re paxpa oxédn KaOypet, AiBove cat Evra nat yay Eo Tro yope 
peradd\dAwy. Appian. de B. Mithrid. 30. 

 Sylla set fire to the place, and destroyed every thing that was 
most admired in it. geddpusvoc odre ric oxdoOixne ovre Tur 
vewoolkwy oure rivo¢ GAXov Tey dovdiuwy. Appian. de B. Mithrid. 
41. ra xXeicra karéxavoey’ dy fy Kat } Ditwvoc oxdoOh«n, Gav- 
paldépevov Epyov. Plutarch. Syll. 14. 

“ Strabo, p. 395. 
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more can be derived, than that the Long Walls were 
in ruins at that time ; but we may suspect, that very 
little of them was then extant, as Pausanias does not 
even allude to the southern wall, in proceeding from 
Phalerum to Athens, though he could not but have 
passed very near its remains; but reserves his notice 
of the Long Walls for his remarks on the road from 
the Peirseus to Athens’, whieh probably then passed 
immediately on the outside of the northern Peiraic 
wall; but which, since the ¢osixia, or ruins of his 
day, have been reduced to mere QepédXta, or founda- 
tions, has followed the foundations themselves. 
Spon, in 1676, asserts that the foundations of the 
Peiraic Long Wall were visible “almost all the way” 
from the Peireeus to Athens*; but this is not 
exactly confirmed by his companion Wheler, who 
states only that the “foundations are seen in many 
places’.” They allude only to one wall, and evi- 
dently had not observed the remains of the southern 
or intermediate wall‘. 

The manner in which the “southern” wall was 
united to the inclosure of Phalerum, may give us 
some means of judging how the northern wall was 


' "Avwyrtwy o€ éx Tlepauic épelmia rev Tew tori, d Korey 
vorepoy rijc xpoc Kyldy vavpaylac, dvéornce. Pausan. Att. 2, 2. 

* En revenant 4 Athénes, on voit presque tout le long du 
chemin les fondemens de la muraille, qui joignoit le Pirée a la 
ville. Spon. IT. p. 136. 

* Travels, p. 420. 

* The scholiast, on the words dtapéoou retxoc (Plat. Gorg. 
24), remarks, that this wall was still in existence in his time 
(axpe viv éoriy év "ENacc), but he mistook the wall in question ; 
for he places it in Munychia, and describes it as connecting that 
fortress on one side to Peirzeeus, on the other to Phalerum. 
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united to the Peiraic defences, and may give reason 
for believing that there was an enlargement of the 
Longomural inclosure at its Astic termination, similar 
to that which seems to have existed at its opposite 
extremity. On this supposition the Longomural inclo- 
sure, at its north-eastern end, may have followed the 
crest of the hills, so as to join the Astic walls on the 
summit of Museium on one side, and near the Pnyx on 
the other. Nor is there any thing inconsistent with 
this hypothesis, in the fact that numerous artificial 
excavations in these heights prove them to have 
been at one period excluded from the fortifications 
of the city, and at another included within it; some 
of them consisting of sepulchral chambers and 
niches, while others were magazines, cisterns, chairs 
(Opdva), or seats of a more simple form, foundations 
of houses, drains, chimneys, and walls, in which holes 
for rafters are observable. 

There may possibly be a question, whether these 
heights were a part of the Asty, or of the Longomural 
inclosure, at the time when Thucydides, describing 
the preparations for the defence of Athens, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, made a cal- 
culation of the Athenian forces and of the length 
of rampart to be defended in the whole circum- 
ference of the Asty, Long Walls, and maritime city; 
for although the foundations of the Astic walls, 
which are traced along the crest of the hills of Pnyx 
and Museium, would seem to leave little or no doubt 
on this question, a suggestion may be made that 
those foundations, although now almost the only 
parts of the Astic inclosure easily traceable, belong 
to the most ancient works of Athens; that this wall 
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has never been entire since the Persian war ; that The- 
mistocles, when he renewed the defences of Athens, 
the year after the retreat of Mardonius', may have 
inclosed all the heights to the south and west of the 
Pnyx and Museium, within the new «xixXoc rov 
“Asrtoc, or inclosure of the city; and that Pausanias, 
in describing the wall which crossed the Museium, 
a8 0 apyaiog mepioXoc; may have referred to this fact’. 
And two considerations seem to favour this opinion: 
1. That, previously to the time of the Thirty tyrants, 
the bema of the Pnyx is said to have commanded a 
view of the sea*; which, although inconsistent with 
the Pnyx in its present position, on account of the 
height of the hill behind it, and only to be under- 
stood by imagining not a bema only, but an. entire 
prior place of assembly on the summit of the hill, is 
more consonant with probability, on the supposition, 
that the town wall on the Pnyx, after having been 
demolished, together with the other defences of 
Athens, by the Persians ‘*, was not renewed by The- 
mistocles ; since, on the opposite hypothesis, the 


" Thucyd. i. 89. 93. Plutarch. Themist. 19. Theopomp. 
ibid. Diodor. 11,40. Demosth. c. Leptin. p. 478. 479. 

* Pausan. Att. 25,6. See above, p. 166. It may seem 
strange that Pausanias should have described the Museium as 
a hill within the inclosure (évroc rov xepiBddrou adpyaiov Adgoc), 
when the wall followed its summit. The Museium, however, 
was specifically the place where Muszeus was said to have been 
interred: upon which site, or immediately adjacent to it stood 
“the monument of the Syrian” (Philopappus): and this was 
within the wall. 

* Plutarch. Themist. 19. See ‘above, p. 182. 

* The almost total demolition of the walls of Athens is attested 
by Herodotus (9, 18), and Thucydides (1, 89). 
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place of assembly would not have been in the city, 
but without the walls: 2. That Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, in the year 307 3B.c., fortified Museium, 
and placed a garrison in it’; a fact, which seems 
more probable in the absence of any town wall 
crossing the summit of the height. 

In truth, however, neither of these arguments is of 
much weight. Demetrius may have made use of the 
wall as one side of his fortress, and Plutarch may 
have adopted an unfounded tradition concerning the 
Pnyx. On the other hand, there is this strong reason 
for believing that-the Longomural inclosure is to be 
measured as far as the wall crossing the crest of 
Museium and Pnyx; namely, that the length of the 
Long Walls, measured only to the south-western 
extremity of the heights, will be much less than that 
which is ascribed to them by Thucydides; whereas, 
measured to the summit of Museium, they agree 
with sufficient accuracy to his statement ’. 


* Plutarch. Demet. 34. Pausan. Att. 25, 6. 

* As the Long Walls cannot have differed much from direct 
lines, and as those lines had undoubtedly been measured, they 
furnish the best means of comparing the numbers of Thucydides 
with the real distances ; the Phaleric Long Wall is better for this 
purpose than the Peiraic Long Walls, as the point of junction of 
the Phaleric with the inclosure of Phalerum can be more nearly 
defined than that of the Peiraic Long Walls with the inclosure 
of Peireeus. The circumstance of a part of the Phaleric wall 
having been founded in the marsh (Plutarch. Cimon. 13), shows 
that this was no obstruction to its rectilinear direction, and 
leaves little question of its having been very nearly a right 
line. Now we find that the distance from the summit of Mu- 
seium to thg remains of the inclosure of Phalerum, is very nearly 
equal to 35 stades, at the rate of 600 Greek feet, or 607 English 
feet to the stade; a coincidence that goes far to prove not only 
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The remains of ancient walls, which serve to guide 
us in investigating the plan, dimensions, and system 
of defence of the Peiraic peninsula and Longomural 
inclosure, will not afford the same degree of assistance 
in a similar inquiry as to the Asty itself. Across the 
crest of the hills of Pnyx and Museium, the founda- 
tions of the walls and of some of the towers are 
clearly traceable. Between Museium and Ennea- 
crunus vestiges of the walls may also be distinguished 


the point of termination of the Phaleric wall, but the length also 
of the stade employed by Thucydides. 

A tetrastich inscription, which recorded the distance between 
the harbour of Peirzeeus and the altar of the Twelve Gods in the 
Agora, and which was found by Chandler (Insc. Ant. xxv. 
p- 55) in a wall not very far from the supposed site of the altar, 
accords with the numbers of Thucydides, and the true distances 
according to the above named proportion of the stade to the 
English foot. The inscription is imperfect; but has been restored 
in the three first lines by Pr. Boeckh (C. Ins. Gr. No. 525) as 
follows : 

‘H wéruc Eornoéy pe Bporoic pynpetor adrnbéc, 

wdow onpaivey pérpov ddocwoplac’ 

Eorw yap ro peraty Oewp mpdc ewdexa Bwpor 

Se Re otis tgcdpakort éy Ayévog orddror. 
The deficiency in the last line may be supplied with EILZKAIT 
or TPELEKAIT, or MENTEQIT or ENTEMIT, but TPELZ is the 
only reading that can well be admitted, because 40 stades having 
been the length of the Peiraic Long Walls, the distance between 
their Astic termination and the altar of the Twelve Gods in the 
Agora, added to that (if any) between the Peiraic termination 
and the harbour, must have been more than one and less than five 
stades. This document is the more interesting, as it is of the 
time of Thucydides, the H and Q being employed, though the 
= had not yet displaced the XZ. It was, therefore, a little prior 
to the archonship of Eucleides, after which the four new letters 
were always employed in public documents. 
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in many places. Their direction on the south-eastern 
front has already been adverted to'. 

On the heights to the northward of Pnyx some 
foundations may be traced, lying in a line, which 
accords so well with that of the remains on the hills 
of Museium and Pnyx, that little doubt remains as 
to the general direction of the Walls in that part of 
the inclosure (the north-western). The intersection 
of that line with the road from Athens to Eleusis 
gives us a near approximation to the position of 
Dipylum ; but between this point and the [lissus, 
throughout the northern side of the city, I was un- 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
the exact direction of the Astic inclosure, or of the 
extent of the city in that quarter. This, however, 
is not a valid reason why we should reject the evi- 
dence of Stuart on this question, or of Fauvel, who, 


1 We learn from Vitruvius and Pliny, that here, as well as on 
the side facing Pentelicum, or towards the E. N.E. the walls 
of the Asty were constructed of brick. Nonnullis civitatibus et 
publica opera et privatas domos etiam regias e latere structas 
licet videre ; et primum Athenis murum, qui spectat ad Hymet- 
tum montem et Pentelensem. Vitruv. 2,8. Greeci, preeterquam 
ubi a silice fieri poterat structura, parietes lateritios preetulere : 
sunt enim eeterni, si ad perpendiculum fiant: de eo et publica 
opera, et regias domos struxere : murum Athenis, qui ad montem 
Hymettum spectat: Patris etc. Plin. H. N. 35, 14 (49). 

The wall, although of brick, was erected probably upon a sub- 
structure of stone; this having been a practice not uncommon 
among the Greeks, as appears from Xenophon in his narrative of 
the transactions of Agesipolis at Mantineia, confirmed by the 
extant remains of that city. See Travels in the Morea, III. p. 69. 

We may infer perhaps, from the remarks above cited of Vitruv- 
vius and Pliny, that all the inclosure of the Asty, except towards 
the east, was formed entirely of stone. 
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about fifty years later, had leisure during a long resi- 
dence. at Athens to examine the site; and both of 
whom, although not exactly agreeing with one another, 
satisfied themselves that they had not only traced 
the walls but even the position of some of the gates 
on this side of the Asty'. It is certain, at least, that 
the extent of the city on the northern side could 
not have been much greater than they have indicated, 
otherwise it would have comprehended a portion of 
the heights of Lycabettus. The circuit of the Asty 
following the line of Stuart and Fauvel on the north, 
ig about 20,000 English feet, equivalent to not more 
than 33 stades, instead of about 47’, showing that 
a large allowance is to be made for the flexures of 
the ramparts, which, it is natural to suppose that 
Thucydides took into his calculation, when con- 
sidering the number of men required to defend 
them. 

The entire circuit of the Asty, Long Walls, and 
maritime city, taken as one inclosure, is equal to 
about seventeen English miles, or 148 stades’. This 


’ Fauvel communicated his plan of Athens to Olivier, who 
published it in the Atlas of his ‘‘ Voyage dans |’Empire Ottoman.” 
Both Stuart’s and Fauvel’s evidence on these remains of walls are 
inserted in the plan of Athens accompanying the present edition 
of the Topography of Athens. 

* Thucydides, in stating the length of rampart in the Asty, 
requiring defence, excepts the portion situated between the Long 
Walls (see above, p.423, n. 1), without mentioning its length : this 
the Scholiast supplies by a number quite incredible, 17 stades. 
The exact circumference therefore is uncertain, but it is scarcely 
possible that the deficient number of stades could have been more 
than four. 

* This is precisely the number of stades resulting from the 
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is very different from the two hundred stades which 
Dion Chrysostom states to have been the circum- 
ference of the same walls', an estimate exceeding 
by more than twenty stades even the sum of the 
peripheries of the Asty and Peiraic towns, according 
to the numbers of Thucydides. The computation 
of Dion Chrysostom, therefore, was doubtless erro- 
neous. The walls of Servius Tullius at Rome are 
stated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to have been 
not much greater in compass than those of the Asty 
of Athens’; and in relating the attack upon Rome 
by the Aqui and Volsci, which occurred about thirty 
years before the Peloponnesian war, he remarks that 
the circuit of Rome, which was then bounded by the 
Tiber, and was undefended by walls on that side, was 
equa] to that of the Asty’. In fact, if we compare 
the diameters, assuming that of the Asty to have 


length of rampart requiring to be manned at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, according to Thucydides: namely, 

Walls of the Asty . .. . . . 48 stades. 

The Long Walls BW ee oe: Us ee “TS 

Half the Peiraio-Munychian rampart 30 

148 stades. 

The number of men disposable for this service was 16,000: the 
breadth, therefore, for each man to defend was 148 X 607+ 
16,000 = 5 feet 7 inches English. 

* cairo: dtaxociwy cradiwy elyat ry wepluerpoy rey 'AOnver, 
rov Tlepatéwe ovyreBepévov cal réy dtapéoov retyey poe roy 
nepiBoror rov “Aoreoc. Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 6, p. 87. Morell. 

2 ei dé reg BovAevOelin perpeiy atr)y cara rov "A@nvaioy cicdor 
roy weptéxovra Garv, ob rodAG pellwy 6 riic ‘P&unc paveln cvcdoc. 
Antiq. Rom. 4, 18. 

> row wepeBddou rig wéAEwe Svrog Ev Te rére xpdvy Seoc "Abr 
valwy rov dereoc 6 KUKXoc. Antiq. Rom. 9, 68. 
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been about eleven stades, and estimating that of 
Rome by the distance between the Tiberine island 
and the mounds beyond the baths of Diocletian, 
which are generally supposed to indicate the line of 
the Servian inclosure, we find an excess in the latter 
distance of not more than two stades. 

Plutarch was not so correct in comparing the cir- 
cumference of Syracuse with that of Athens’, if he 
meant by the latter the entire circuit of the Asty, 
Long Walls, and Peireeus; for an accurate military 
survey of Syracuse, made during the late war, showed 
the perimeter of the walls, mcluding the site of 
Neapolis, to have been fourteen English miles, or 122 
stades ”. a | 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that these com- 
parisons relate to the circumference of the cities and 
not to their superficial contents, and their capacity of 
containing population.. Rome was circular, Syracuse 
triangular, and Athens consisted of two circular cities, 
joined by a street of four miles in length,—a figure, 
the superficies of which was not more than the fourth 
part of that of a city of an equal circumference, in a 
circular form. Hence, when to Rome within the 
walls were added suburbs of equal extent, its. popu- 
lation was, greater than that of all Attica. That of 


? Plutarch. Nic. 17. 

? The circuit of 180 stades, attributed to Syracuse by Strabo 
(p. 270), could not have been correct, unless by including the 
Olympium. This quarter, however, was so separated from the 
city, that it could never have been connected even with the 
suburbs, but by means of a street along the head of the har- 
bour. 


Demi, Dis- 
tricta, and 
Gates of 
Athens. 
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Athens, although the most populous city in Greece’, 
was probably never greater than 200,000 ?. 

Isocrates remarks that the city was divided into 
xwpat and the country into dnpo.*, which would seem 
to imply that none of the Attic demi were within 
the city. But there is sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. The Come, therefore, were similar to the 
wards of a town, which is divided also into parishes ; 
and in Athens coms were the more necessary, as 
some of the urban demi were partly without the 
walls. There is reason, however, to believe that 
some of the come bore the same names as the demi; 
and, in the instances of Melite and Collytus, their 
boundaries may have been identical: but this cannot 
be supposed of Diomeia and Cerameicus, which were 
partly within and partly without the walls. Some of 
the ywpia, or districts of Athens, noticed by Pausa- 
nias and other authors, may have been the same as 
the come of Isocrates; but as we have no other 
information upon the latter, nor of their number, we 
can only attempt to arrange the districts and the 
demi. 

The demi, which were wholly or partly within the 
city, were ot Kepapeic, ot MeAcreic, ot Aropecc', ot 
KoAdAvreic *, ot KudaPnvaceic ®, of SxapBwvidac *. 


" Thucyd. 1, 80. 2, 64. Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 3, § 24. 

* See Appendix XXI. on the population of Attica and Athens. 

> SteAdpevor ry ey wédey cara Kepac, ry O€ ywpay cara 
Onpovc. Areopag. p. 149, Steph. 

“ See above, p. 163. 220. 276. and Meursius de Pop. Attice 
in vv. 

* See below, p. 443, n. 2, 3. 
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Although the word Cerameicus was often applied Cera- 
to the old Agora generally, there is reason to believe 
from Pausanias, that this demus, as strictly defined, 

Ey roic optopoic rnc woAewc, did not extend far to the 
eastward of the Stoa Basileius, and that the Hephes- 
teium was beyond its limits’. From other autho- 
rities we perceive that Melite comprehended the Meiite. 
Macra Stoa, the Hephesteium, and Eurysaceium, 
which were near the northern side of the Areio- 
pagus, as well as the Colonus Agoreus’*, which was 
probably a part of that height. Cerameicus and 
Melite, therefore, were conterminous. That Me- 
lite extended from hence northward, so as_ to 
include the Theseium and the parts around it, is 
rendered likely by the well-known conjunction of 
the worship of Hercules and Theseus*; for Melite 
was said to have been named from a wife of Hercules, 
and it contained the most celebrated temple of Her- 
cules in Athens, as well as the monument of Mela- 
nippus, son of Theseus‘, which was probably not far 
from the Theseium. As there was a gate of the 
Asty, named the Melitides, we may infer that the 
demus extended beyond the Theseium as far as the 
ancient walls, but there seems not to have been any 


* Kuda@fvawy: dfjpoc éy dora. Hesych. inv. Kuda0qyvaor: 
dipoc ev Goree rij¢ Hacdtovidoc pvuAfic’ kadetrac dé nai Kudaboy. 
Schol. in Plat. Sympos. |. 

7 See below, p. 444, n. 1. 

? See above, p. 120, 252. 

2 See above, p. 255. Kodwydvy .... MeXlrn yap dray éxeivo 
we éy roicg optopoic yéypanrat rij¢ xéXewc. Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 998. 

* See above, p. 167, and Appendix IX. 

* Cleidemus ap. Harpocr. in MeAavirreoy. 


Diomeia. 
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exterior Melite, for the suburban demus Cele 
was contiguous to the gates of Melite; beyond 
which the road was called da KoiAnc odd, as passing 
through the demus Ceele ’. 

As Cynosarges was in the demus of the Diomenses, 
and the gate Diomeie led to it, Diomeia occupied 
the north-eastern part of the Asty, and there was an 
inner and an outer Diomeia, as there was an inner 
and an outer Cerameicus. The outer Diomeia, how- 
ever, was not extensive, and indeed seems to have 
comprehended no more thanCynosarges; for the latter 
bordered on the demus of Alopece, which place was 
no more than eleven or twelve stades from the city- 
walls?. Collytus bordered upon Melite*; and the 
Athenian tradition, as to the reception of Hercules 
at Athens‘, seems to leave little doubt that it bor- 
dered also upon Diomeia; in other words, that it lay 
between Melite and Diomeia. This agrees perfectly 
with the words of the rhetorician, who places Col- 


* €ore 6& abrov ragoc (Thucydidis sc.) xAnoloy ra» xvdev iv 
xwplyp rijcg ’Arrixiic, 6 Koithn xadeirat.... xpog yap ratc MeXtriac 
wudatc Kadoupévate early évy KolAy ra xadovpeva Kinda pvqpara. 
Marcellin. in Vita Thucyd. Té@arrac dé Kipwy xpd row doreoc 
wépnv rij¢ Aca Koldne xadeopévne dood. Herodot. 6, 1038. Here, 
according to Marcellinus, lay Herodotus himself, as well as Cimon 
and Thucydides. 

* Herodot. 5, 68. Aéschin. c. Timarch. p. 119, Reiske. 

* Strabo (p. 65) instances Collytus (KoAAuretg on the monu- 
ments) and Melite, as places having precise boundaries, marked 
by pillars, on one side of which was inscribed Totro péy ton 
KoAvrrog, on the other rovro dé MeXlrn. 

* Diomus was the son of Collytus, whom Hercules favoured in 
gratitude for the hospitality shown to him by Collytus. Some of 
the Melitenses migrated to Diomeia, and celebrated Metageitnia, 
in memory of their origin. Plutarch. de Exil. 6. 
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lytus in the centre of the city’. Although the street 
through Collytus is designated as a oreywroc or narrow 
street, it appears nevertheless to have commenced in 
the Agora *, and to have been a favourite place of 
residence *. It terminated probably like the streets of 
Melite, Cerameicus and Diomeia, in a gate of the 
Astic inclosure. 


The Kusa@nvacic were an urban demus, whose rise 


importance is evident from numerous monuments, as" 
well as from ancient authors. The name indicates 
something distinguished in the situation of the demus’. 
Possibly, therefore, it occupied the Theseian city’; 
that is to say, the Acropolis, together with the parts 
adjacent to it on the south, south-east, and east, as 
far as Enneacrunus and the I[lissus, bordering north- 
ward on Diomeia. There would still remain suffi- 


1 We have seen that the street through the inner Cerameicus 
was described as a dpduoc, and that from the gates of Melite 
through the suburb Ceele, as an dddc. 

* orevwrde ric Hy Kodurroc, obrw cadovpevoc, éy ry pecarary 
Tic wohewc, Ohpov per Exwv Exwvupoy, ayopac dé ypelg ripsdmpevoc. 
Himer. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 1139. 

* To O€ oe pr) KaroKeiy Lapdere obPey Eorty* obdE yap "AOnvaiot 
tavreg Karotkovor Kodvurroy, ovde KopivOeo Kpdvewy, obdé Teravny 
Adxwvec. Plutarch. de Exil. 6. Plutarch. Demosth.11. Allci- 
phron, 1, 39. 

Collytus was noted for having been the demus of Plato, and it 
was the residence of Timon the misanthrope (Lucian. Timon. 7. 
44). 

* KudaOnvaiog évdokoc "AOnvaioc. Hesych.inv. See Miiller’s 
Dorians, II. p. 72. 

* In like manner, the Eupatride were originally inhabitants of 
the city, and were thus contrasted with the yewpyol, or peasantry. 
Etym. M. in Ebwarpidat. 


Eretria. 
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cient space on the southern and south-westerr sides 
of the Asty, for the Scambonide, if this demus was 
within the walls. The reason in favour of this opi- 
nion is, that mention is made of a street at Athens 
in the Scambonide, named Myrmex, from a hero who 
was said to have been son of Melanippus', and who, 
according to Hesiod, was father of Melite, wife of 
Hercules, from whom the demus. Melite received its 
name’. We must admit that this etymology tends 
to place Scambonide near Melite and the Melanip- 
peium; but if Cerameicus, Melite, Collytus, and 
Diomeia, were respectively contiguous, and occupied 
all the northern side of the town, there is no place 
for Scambonide but to the south. 

We learn from Strabo, that, according to some 
antiquaries, the Eubcean cities Eretria and Histixa 
were named from Attic demi*. Of the demus His- 
tia we have evidence both from authors and monu- 
ments. In another place the geographer says of 
Eretria that it “is at Athens where now is the 
Agora*.” The site of the Agora of the time of 


1 "AOhvyaww év LxapPorcdev éorl Muppnxoc arpawoc, axo Hpwor 


Muppnkoc ovopalopern. Hesych. in Mupunnoce arparotc. Aris- 


toph. Thesm. 106. Phot. Lex. in M. arpardéc. Hesych. in 
Muppijxwy ddol. 

* Phot. Lex. in MeXirn. 

> "Evo. & bx’ AOnvaiwy axoueBijval dace ryy ‘loriacay aro 
rou Ohpov tev ‘loriaéwy we cal aro "Eperptéwy riy 'Epérpuay. 
Strabo, p. 445. 

* "Eperpeéac & of pev ao Makiorov rijc Tpepudlag axomobivai 
gaat, ix’ ’Eperpeéwc’ of 6’ axod rijc 'AOnvnotw 'Eperpiac, # v9” 
éortv ayopa. Strabo, p. 447. 
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Strabo, being well known from its extant portal, we 
have thus the position of an urban district exactly 
where a name seems wanting to complete the ywpia, or 
districts, which encircled the Acropolis: for bordering 
upon Eretria to the south-eastward was Tripodes, 
beyond the latter westward Limne, then Museium, 
Poyx, Areiopagus, and the Inner Cerameicus, which 
met, or nearly met, the western end of Eretria. One 
might infer from the words of Strabo just cited, that 
Eretria was a demus as well as a district of the city ; 
but as nothing has yet been found to confirm this 
opinion, and as Strabo shows that the name of the 
Kuboean Eretria was by some persons traced to 
Triphylia, in the Peloponnesus, we may conclude, 
that if Eretria ever was an Attic demus, it had ceased 
to be so at an early time. Limne is stated to have 
been a demus by the Scholiast of Callimachus, but 
he has evidently mistaken the Limne of Athens for 
that of Messenia. 

No more than nine gates are noticed by ancient Gates. 
authors ; namely, the Thriasis, otherwise called 
Dipylum ; the Diomeiz, Diocharis, Melitides, Pei- 
raice, Acharnice, Itonise, Hippades, and Heriee. 
But there was certainly a greater number. Reckon- 
ing, as the first, the gate between Museium and 
Pnyx, which terminated the Longomural street, and 
the name of which is unknown, but may possibly have 
been Munychiee, as leading directly to the Munychian 
peninsula, there was a second about midway between 
the summit of Museium and Enneacrunus (the 
Itonie); a third at Enneacrunus, for the sake of a 
ready access to that fountain (the name unknown); a 
fourth opposite to the Stadium (the name unknown) ; 
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a fifth at the eastern extremity of the city, leading to 
the Lyceium (the gate Diocharis); a szzth leading to 
Cynosarges (the Diomeiz); a seventh at the end of 
the street Collytus (the name unknown); an eighth 
at the northern extremity of the city (the Acharnice); 
a ninth at the end of the street Melite (the Melitides); 
the zenth was Dipylum ; the eleventh was the Peiraic 
gate ; and there are vestiges of a éwelfthk in the hollow 
on the northern side of the hill of Pnyx. 

The only one of the gates above mentioned, of which 
it is necessary to justify the name given to it, is the 
Itonie. That the Itonie led to Phalerum seems 
clear on comparing the commencement of the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, named Axiochus, with a remark of 
Pausanias, who, in conducting his reader into Athens 
from Phalerum, says that the monument of Antiope 
stood just within the gate. In the Axiochus, Socrates, 
who had walked out of the Asty at a gate in the 
eastern walls, not far from Enneacrunus, encounters 
Clinias, and is persuaded by him to visit Axiocbus, 
the father of Clinias, who was confined by sickness 
to his house at the monument of the Amazon, near 
the Itonian gate’. 


1... raig’Irwrlacg ridatc’ xAnoloy ydp gKee TaY WuAGY TPO 


rh ‘Apalovids ordn. Axioch. 1. 

Plutarch differs from Pausanias, inasmuch as he places the 
monument of Antiope near the temple of Tellus Olympia, which 
was within the peribolus of the Olympieium ; but there appears 
from Plutarch (Thes. 26 et seq.) to have been a difference of 
opinion among Athenian antiquaries as to the name of the 
Amazon who was slain by Theseus. Some said Antiope, others 
Hippolyte, and, according to Pausanias, it was Molpadia. Those, 
therefore, who considered the monument of the Olympieium 4s 
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The twelfth gate of the preceding enumeration, or 
that which stood in the opening between Pnyx and 
Museium, was possibly the Hippades, or Equestrian 
Gate, having taken its name from the cavalry who 
may have marched out by this gate to the Hippo- 
drome ; for, as the other places of exercise—namely, 
the Lyceium and Academy '— were to the east and 
north, the Hippodrome was probably on the western 
side, where alone the vicinity of the town affords 
another favourable situation. The seventh, or inter- 
mediate, gate on the north-eastern side, between the 
Diomeiz and the Acharnice, was perhaps the Herieee ; 
so called from the jpia, as that kind of sepulchre was 
called, in which the body was laid, together with its 
kendra, in a cavity below the surface of the ground, 
constructed with slabs of stone at the side and ends, 
and similarly covered’. This kind of tomb, in the 
absence of the stele, which anciently marked the site, 
presents little or no appearance externally; it is 
common in every part of Greece, and many of 
them have been excavated on the northern side of 
Athens. 

These twelve gates were nearly equidistant, at 
intervals of about five hundred yards, except between 
the Itonian gate and the first, or the gate which I 
have supposed to have been called the Munychian. 


that of Antiope, gave undoubtedly some other name to the 
monument at the Itonian gate. 

' Kenoph. Hipparch. 3. See above, p. 300, n. 1. 

*"Hpla eioly of rddot. gaol dé riveg xowvdrepoy mdvrac rove 
Tagouc obrwe dvopdleaOat’ car’ glalperov de rove pi év We rad 
oixocophuara Exovrac, GAN’ Gray rd owpara cic yijv karareOy 
wroudetn oe wapa Thy tpay. Harpocr. inv. 
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Here the interval is double some of the shortest dis- 
tances between the other gates, and there can be 
little question as to any gate having occurred in this 
interval, the walls being clearly traceable in this part of 
the periphery. This exception however to the ordi- 
nary intervals between the gates may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the steep and rocky nature of the 
hill of Museium, which admitted of no convenient 
situation for a gate, in the line where the walls 
crossed it. 

Besides the principal gates, there were doubtless 
several wuAidec, similar to that of Panops, which was 
situated between the Diomeis and Diocharis, and 
some traces of which were observed by Fauvel. 





APPENDIX I. 
Page 8. 
ON THE TYRRHENI PELASGI. 


Tue fortifying of the Acropolis by the Pelasgi, is one of 
the most curious incidents in the early history of Athens. 
From whence they came is uncertain, but the epithet 
Tyrrheni or Tyrseni, which Herodotus and others give to 
them, may incline us to the belief that they were a portion 
of the Pelasgi, who are said to have been driven out of 
Tuscany: for Tyrrheni was the name which the Greeks 
constantly applied to the people of that country. The 
first Pelasgi who came to Athens, were joined soon after- 
wards by some others, who had been compelled to retire 
from Boeotia by the Boeoti, when these returned to their 
original seat on being expelled from Arne of Thessaly by 
the Thessali coming from Epirus. The Tyrrheni Pelasgi 
when exiled from Attica, settled in Lemnus and Imbrus, 
and these were the Tyrrhenian pirates, whom Bacchus was 
fabled to have converted into dolphins, and of whom the 
earliest notice is in the Homeric hymn. As the Pelasgi 
were already dispersed and destroyed as a nation, at the 
time of the Trojan war, we must look to a much higher 
date for their acme, and accordingly the general testimony 
of history tends to show that before the arrival of the 
Phenician and Egyptian colonies on the south eastern 
coast of Greece, the Pelasgi existed as a tribe of Greeks, 
who had already derived letters and arts from the same 
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quarter, through Asia Minor, and by means of their 
superior intelligence had governed a great part of 
Greece, but who were gradually confined by less civilized 
but more powerful tribes, to the north of Thessaly and 
some parts of Macedonia and Epirus. Others passed over 
into Italy: those of Peloponnesus after an intermediate 
colonization on the western side of Greece, others by 
crossing the Adriatic into Middle Italy, whither they con- 
veyed the use of the alphabet, and where they fortified 
many strong positions in the manner of their native coun- 
try’. The numerous remains of these fortresses or their 
repairs, especially in the central part of Italy, indicate the 
long prevalence in that country of a state of society, exactly 
resembling the Pelasgic or earliest civilized state of Greece, 
when that country was divided into small independent tribes 
dwelling in fortified towns, sometimes at war, sometimes in 
alliance with each other. The first Pelasgic or Greek emi- 
grants were followed by others ; they were not always success- 
ful in establishing themselves where they had intended, and 
some of them, or their descendants, were under the necessity 
of returning to Greece. Among these were the Pelasgi who 
went to Athens. Even before the Trojan war, the Pe- 
lasgi were so much dispersed, that the name and nation 
were extinct except in Thessaly, and in some small dis- 
tricts or towns of Epirus, Maeedonia, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor ’. 


1 (Enotrus) geice wove picpdc cai cuvexsic xi roig Speoty, Sowep iy 
roig wadawic rpdxoc oiknoewe ovynOnc. Dionys. Antiq. Rom. 1, 12. 

2 A tendency or liability to wander, to colonize and to settle in smali com- 
munities in foreign countries, was perhaps a necessary consequence of the 
geographical construction of the native land of the Greeks. and of its posi- 
tion with regard to surrounding countries. The Pelasgi of the fifteenth 
century carried letters once more into Italy. Greeks engaged in commerce, 
and seldom unmindful of letters, have from that time been found in all 
the great cities of Europe and Asia, and even of America, not to mention 
the larger communities, which took refuge, and have continued to reside 
in the countries immediately bordering on Turkey. In London, the Greeks 
were most numerous in the reign of Charles the second, when Greek street, 
Soho, was named from them. Under the patronage of that king, and of his 
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The similarity, not to say the identity, which is remarkable 
in the alphabets as well as in the most ancient military archi- 
tecture of Italy and of Greece, affords in its combination an 
unquestionable proof of the reality of the Pelasgic migra- 
tions, without having recourse to tradition, which however 
is not deficient. The same kind of monumental evidence 
gives an approximation to their date ; for we may observe, 
1. That the Etruscan, Oscan, Samnite, and Latin letters are 
similar to the earhest form of the Greek; and that they 
were written at the time of their introduction into Italy, 
from right to left like the Phoenician, and other oriental 
characters, whereas by the Greeks the alphabet was em- 
ployed at a remote period in the opposite direction’, pro- 
bably even before the time of Homer; although in short 
documents, we often find it, at a much later period, 
written from right to left, or in the transition state of 
Boustrophedon. 

2. That the ancient fortresses of Italy belonging to the 
Pelasgic state of society, resemble in their positions, their 
construction, and dimensions, those of Greece which were 
built in the ages prior to the Trojan war, as appears 
from the extant walls of numerous places named in the 
catalogue of Homer ; those places having ceased to be of 
importance after that event, when a new form of society 
gradually established itself in Greece, and when in general 
the yuxporoXtra: quitted their fortresses and collected 
themselves into larger towns. 

3. That in Italy, although the Pelasgic or early form 
of the Greek language did not displace the indigenous 
dialects, the latter adopted, together with the alphabet, 
many Greek words, and that the names of a great number 
of places in Italy, which are situated and fortified exactly 


brother, the Duke of York, and assisted by donations from them, as well 
from Compton, bishop of London, and other prelates, they built a church, 
which still exists, with a Greek inscription upon it, attesting these facts. 

' A Phrygian specimen of the alphabet, of the seventh century B.c., on a 
rock near Nacoleia, is engraved from left to right. See “ Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor,” p. 21. 
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in the Pelasgic manner of Greece, are of Greek deri- 
vation. 

4. That the mythology of Italy closely resembled that of 
Greece, that some of the names of deities were identical, 
that if others were not so, the same kind of dissimilitude 
occurred in different parts of Greece, and that even the 
heroes of Italy were in general of Greek origin. 

Among the people of Italy who profited by Pelasgic migra- 
tion, the Etrurians by means of their federal union and 
the wisdom of their institutions, obtained far greater and 
more permanent power than any others. Before the foun- 
dation of Rome they had attained to great shill in almost 
all such manufactures as were known to the ancients, and m 
the imitative arts they had formed a school little inferior to 
the archaic Greek, and which to the last resembled the Greek, 
though still distinguishable from it like a family long sepa- 
rated from the original stock. Etruria in short was nearly 
in the same state as the monarchies or federal unions of 
Greece when in the ninth and eighth centuries, 3.c., the 
redundant population of Greece sought colonial settlements 
in all the surrounding countries, and bringing with them 
wealth, naval power, and skilful men in various branches of 
art, found no difficulty in obtaining lands on the coast of 
Italy as far north as Etruria, including a part of that coun- 
try, and inland as far as Rome. In some instances they 
established themselves in unoccupied sites near the sea, but 
more frequently they enlarged the bounds and popula- 
tion of places inhabited by people among whom they 
found the kindred manners which had been introduced by 
the Pelasgi. | 

The discoveries which have lately been made in the Papal 
states within the ancient Tyrrhenia, of numerous vases 
bearing Greek inscriptions, are monumental illustrations of 
these later Greek migrations, not -less satisfactory than 
those afforded of the earlier or Pelasgic, by the alpha- 
bets, by the names of places and deities, and by the for- 
tresses. On some vases of archaic design, are found 
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inscriptions, written in the character which was employed 
in Greece in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries, 3.c. 
on others are inscriptions in letters precisely similar to 
those used in the fifth century: but vases, of a later date, 
inscribed in Greek are very rare, which accords with the 
fact that the Greek colonies of Etruria then began to 
decline, the defeat of the Tyrrhenian fleet by Hiero in the 
year 474, 8.c., having probably been the termination of that 
prosperity and naval power, for which the. Etrurians had 
been mainly indebted to the Greek colonists who had settled 
among them. The figures represented on the vases and 
other utensils found in Etruria, as well those of Greek, as 
those of Etruscan style, show an identity of religious wor- 
ship and mythology between those who made them and the 
people of Greece: and many of them are illustrations of 
the poems of Homer or of the legends of Greece on either 
side of the Isthmus. Similar vases inscribed with Greek 
characters, have been found at Veii, Agylla, and other 
ancient sites around Rome, together with numerous objects 
of common use, greatly resembling those of Greece, and 
leaving little doubt that at the time of the infancy of 
Rome, the Greek language was the chief organ of civilized 
communication in that country’, which was thus Greek 
before it became Roman; and might have continued so to 
the present day, but for the development of Roman power, 
and the cultivation of the Latin language. 

Among the numerous vases which have been found on 
ancient sites in the Roman states, those of Vulci bear the 
most remarkable resemblance to Athenian monuments, as 
well in the dialect and form of the inscribed characters, as 
in the subjects depicted upon them and in the names of 
the artists when these occur. We are led therefore 
to believe, that “Odxsov” was founded by or received 
a colony from Attica, at the same time that Damaratus 
brought his Corinthians to the neighbouring Tarquinia. 


' Dionys, Antiq. Rom. 1, 89. 4, 26. 
7 This appears from Polybius (ap. Stephan. in v.) to have been the 
Greek form of the name. 
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As it was a constant object with Athenian statesmen to 
find a remedy for the increasing numbers and increasing 
poverty of the citizens of Athens, we may easily conceive 
that when naval intercourse was easy and safe between 
Athens and foreign countries, many citizens skilful in the 
Ceramic art, which was one of the staple manufactures of 
Attica, may have been induced to leave the metropolis for 
the purpose of exercising their profession with greater profit 
in the colonies. To this circumstance it is most reasonable 
to attribute the close. resemblance of the Vulcian vases to 
those of Athens: for it is almost absurd to suppose, that a 
bulky and brittle commodity should have been to any great 
extent an article of commerce by sea, when its materials 
were found in every place, and skilful workmen were alone 
required to conduct the manufacture. 

Some writers, both ancient and modern, have supposed 
that Etruria may have originally derived its civilization from 
Lydia, others from Egypt, others from Palestine. It is 
not impossible that such a migration from Lydia, as Hero- 
dotus relates, may really have occurred; but as the immi- 
grants are supposed to have come from Lydia by sea in the 
fourteenth century before Christ, when naval communica- 
tion between Greece and Italy, (as we may judge from the 
Odyssey of Homer,) could not have been very common, such 
a colony could not have consisted of any great numbers, 
and was quite insufficient to have reformed a large por- 
tion of Italy, or to account for that close resemblance which 
prevailed between Greeks and Etruscans in religion, mytho- 
logy, manners, and civil institutions. Still less can we 
conceive these peculiarities to have been derived from 
Egypt; for although an occasional resemblance may be 
observed between the art and mythology of Etruria and of 
Egypt; those of Greece and Egypt have an equal re- 
semblance, caused by a certain degree of affinity between 
all the religions of the ancient world, and in art by a simi- 
larity in the effects of general principles. Any more exact 
similitude will be found to belong to an age subsequent to the 
occupation of Egypt by the Greeks. After that time com- 
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merce became active between Egypt and Italy, and a taste 
for Egyptian art was diffused in the latter country, to a 
much greater extent than it ever was in Greece *. 

The Greeks, though they may have originally derived a 
part of their mythology from Egypt, were not the pupils of 
that country in the arts of design. Seven centuries after 
Egyptian art had arrived at its meridian, the sculptors of 
Corinth and Sicyon, had not proceeded beyond the rudest 
representations of animal life: their architecture was 
indeed then approaching the state which became the nor- 
mal Dorie ; but even this branch of art, though it arrived 
at perfection earlier than any other, could not have derived 
any assistance from that of Egypt, being clearly traceable 
to a construction in wood, while that of Egypt originated 
in the rocky margin of its mundated soil. 

Nor can a Phoonician origin be attributed to Etruscan 
civilization, on the ground of the early and extensive com- 
merce and navigation of the Phoenicians, for the alphabet 
employed by the Etruscans, and other people of Italy who 
possessed any literature, was not Pheenician but Greek, 
derived indeed from the Phoenician, but clearly distin- 
guishable as that modification of it, which prevailed at a 
very remote period in Asia Minor and Greece. Attempts 
have been made to distinguish Pelasgic masonry from 
Etruscan, but in truth, every variety of this kind of con- 
struetion existing in Italy, may also be found in Greece. 
A part of the walls of Mycen closely resembles in its 
masonry those of Volaterree and Fesnle. Although a 
classification of the various kinds of ancient masonry 
occurring in Greece, is found convenient to the traveller 
in deseribing them, there is but one ancient name besides 
“ Pelasgic ” which can with authority be applied to a dis- 
tinct species of Greek masonry ; the author who describes 
it, having supplied us with an example which is still extant. 

Pompeii shows that long before the time of Hadrian, Egyptian com- 
munities, with their temples, deities, penates, hieroglyphics, and other 
peculiaritics were naturalized in Italy. 


11 
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Pausanias has accurately stated that the walls of Tiryns, 
said to have been built by the Cyclopes who came from 
Asia, are formed of large rude masses, the interstices of 
which are filled with smaller stones. To shape each stone, 
and to fit it to its neighbour, instead of heaping up unhewn 
masses, was a natural improvement upon the ‘“‘ Cy¢lopian" 
method, and this improvement we may attribute to the 
Pelasgi. In different places and at different times, the 
‘¢ Pelasgic” masonry thus formed was more or Jess irregular 
in the form of the stones, more or less perfect in their junc- 
ture, and more or less approaching to a system of regular 
courses, until at length after the time of Alexander the Great, 
equal horizontal courses became the prevailing mode of build- 
ing. The construction peculiar to the Pelasgi, or early 
engineers of Greece and Italy is that of a wall, from eight 
to twelve feet thick, roughly built with stones and cement 
within, but composed on both faces of large uncemented 
masses, laid so as sometimes to approach to, though never 
exactly to form equal horizontal courses, and more fre- 
quently consisting of stones, in the shape of triangles, qua- 
drangles, or polygons, very accurately fitting to each other, 
so that there is little appearance of courses, and sometimes 
not any in the entire wall. Though not regardless of flank 
defence, the Pelasgi seem never to have built a regular 
succession of towers, at equal or nearly equal distances, 
which was a common practice in Greece after the sixth 
century, B.c. when fortresses were built upon more level 
ground, than was usually chosen by the Pelasgi, whose sites 
were generally rugged hills, accessible only in particular 
places, where flank defence might be derived from the 
sinuosities of the ground, assisted by a few great towers or 
bastions on the weak points. 


See Homer, Il. B. 681. 840. K. 429. Od.T.177. He 
rodotus, 1, 56. 2, 51. 5, 26. 6, 187. 7, 42. 8,44. Thr 
cyd. 1, 3. 2, 17. 4, 109. Strabo 218 et seq. Dio- 
nysius, Antiquitates Romane, 1. 2. Lanzi, Saggio di 
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lingua Etrusca. Micali, Storia degli antichi popoli Ita- 
hiani. Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, I. 
Larcher, H. dHerodote, VII. Marsh. Hore Pelas- 
gicee. Inghirami, Monumenti Etrusci. § Vermiglioli, 
Iscrizioni Perugine. Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alter- 
thumskunde. Niebuhr, Roman History,I. = Thirlwall, 
History of Greece, I. = Millingen. Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, II. | Fynes Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, ITT. 
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ON THE TREASURE IN THE ACROPOLIS IN THE YEAR 451 
B.C. 


In this year Pericles made the following statement to the 
Athenians :— 

Gapotiv re ixéAeve, Tpocidrvtwv piv Eaxoolwy raXavrwy 
we tri ro woAd @dpou Kar émavroy awd Twv Evupayo ry 
worn, avev rig GAAng toocddou, twapydvTwy OF ev TH aKpo- 
moAk tre réte apyvolou émtorjpou EEaxtoyiAlwy tadavtwy" ra 
yap wAciora toraxociwy atodtovra pipia tyévero, ag’ dv 
tg Te TA ToOTbAaA Tij¢ akooTOAEwE Kal TaAAG CikOdomhpata 
kal é¢ Iloridaay aravyAwOn’ ywpic 62 yopvolou achov xai 
apyuotou, tv re avaliuaciw idior Kai Squoatoce, wal Gora lea 
oxein wept Te Tag TouTag Kal TOE aywvac, Kal oxvAa Mnoixa 
kal € Tt ToLovTérpoToY, ovK EAdocovog Iv i TEvTaKociwy 
radavrwy. “Ere 8 wai ta ix tov GAdwv teow moocerifa 
Xenpara ov oAlya, oi¢ ypijcecfat avrovc, Kal hv wav eEeio- 
yorra TavTwy, Kal avrg tic Geov roic mepKeptvorg ypu- 
alow" amépawe 0 Eyov TO a@yadpa tecoapaxovra TaAarta 
ataQpov yovaiou avipOou Kal wepiaiperoy elvar away" ypnoa- 
pévoug te imi awrnola, Edn, Xonvat wh EAadoow avricata- 
arnoat wadw'. 

Hence it appears that the whole treasure in the Acropolis, 
considered by Pericles as disposable to the exigencies of the 


' Thueyd. 2, 13. 
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state, was about twelve thousand talents; for the gold on 
the statue of Minerva in the Parthenon, which, according to 
Philochorus, weighed as much as forty-four talente' (the 
authority of Diodorus, who states it at fifty, is scareely worth 
mentioning) was equivalent to five hundred talents of silver. 
Demosthenes, therefore, seems to have been moderate in 
saying that the Athenians brought to the Acropolis, during 
the forty-five years of their ascendancy in Greece, more 
than ten thousand talents ’*. 

The tribute which produced the treasure of 9700 talents 
in comed money was a commutation for service in prose- 
cuting the war against Persia, and was first levied upon the 
allied cities by Aristeides in the year 477 B. c., and hence 
was called 6 én’ ’Apioreldov gdpoc¢. It was deposited in the 
temple of Apollo at Delus, from whence we are to suppose 
that it was drawn out as the exigencies of the war required. 
The yearly amount was 460 talents, augmented to 600 by 
Pericles, who, on the pretext that it would be safer from 
the Barbarians at Athens, removed it to the Acropolis, 
which thenceforth became the treasury of the Confederacy. 
During the Peloponnesian war the tribute was raised to 900, 
1200, and even 1300 talents®. Neither the year in which 
the annual payment was augmented to 600, nor that in which 
the residue at Delus was removed to Athens, can be exactly 
ascertained; but we may presume that they were nearly 
simultaneous : and, as the latter measure appears to have 
been already in contemplation while Aristeides was living ‘, 
that they occurred not long after his death in 3. c. 468, 
about the time of the first accession of Pericles to power, 
who seems always to have had the credit or disgrace of 
this bold attack upon the liberty and property of the allied 
cities. Isocrates, who employs the round number of 10,000 


1 Ap. Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 604. 
2 wévre ply cai reocapdxovra irn rev ‘EXAnvey yptay ixdyrwv wreiw do” 
H pipea tddAavra sig thy "Acpowodkw dyynyayoy. Olynth. 3, p. 35, Reiske. 
xepi cvvrak. p. 174. 
3 Andocid. c. Alcib. p. 116, Roiske. Sachin. de f. leg. p. 337. Plutarch. 
Aristid, 24.25. Pericl. 12. 17. 
-* Theophrast. ap. Plutarch. Arist. 25. 
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talents in reference to the maximum of the confederate trea- 
sure ', remarks in another place, that the sum collected by 
Pericles was 8000 talents, xywopi¢ ray iepév’; that is to say, 
over and ahove the money which had been transported from 
Delus, and which was therefore ahout 2000 talents. It is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the negligent Diodorus, who 
says that the treasure brought from Delus amounted to 
8000 talents, and who represents Pericles as stating that 
460 was the annual ¢dpo¢ at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war’. 

The Delian treasure, as well as that which was added to 
it at Athens, having been formed from the annual savings of 
the tribute, after defraying all the expenses which the Athe- 
nians charged to the national defence under their syyenovie, 
we might expect to find the average yearly expenditure 
nearly equal in the two periods, the fleet having gene- 
rally amounted during the whole time to about 250 tz 
remes. And, in fact, the difference appears not to have 
been very great, for if 2000, or, correcting this number from 
Thucydides with reference to the coined money only, 1900 
talents, was the saving upon a revenue of 460 talents in ten 
years, and 8000, or with a similar correction 7800, was the 
saving on a revenue of 600 talents in twenty-two years 
(taking the year 445 for that on which the saving ceased and 
the abstraction began), the average yearly expenditure in the 
former period was 270 talents, and in the latter 246, the 
difference being perhaps attributable to the resources 
derived from the profitable campaigns of Cimon. It 1s 
satisfactory to observe that this approach to equality m 
the average yearly expenditure accords with the foregoing 
suggestion, as to the date of the removal of the Delian 
treasure, and of the augmentation of the tribute, as well as 
with the supposition that the treasure was at its maximum 
prior to the year 444, when Pericles attained unopposed 
power, and began to lavish this treasure without reserve 
on the embellishment of Athens. 


1 De pace, p. 173, Steph. 2 P. 184. 3 Diodor. 12, 38. 4. 
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ON THE COST OF THE WORKS OF PERICLES. 


Or the five buildings on which is founded the fame of Peri- 
cles and his advisers in affairs of art, no more than three 
were finished when the Peloponnesian war suspended the 
progress of all such works. Of the two unfinished, namely, 
the Erechtheium and the Mystic temple of Eleusis, con- 
siderable progress had probably been made in the former, 
when the war broke out. The Eleusinian temple, having 
been of great importance to the Athenian religion, may 
have been restored to a serviceable state before the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, but that it proceeded slowly while the 
great buildings of the Acropolis were in progress, and still 
remained incomplete at the beginning of the war, is evinced 
by its having had three successive architects, besides Ictinus, 
as well as by the fact that its exterior portico was not built 
until about 150 years afterwards, when Philo, a fifth archi- 
tect, was employed for that purpose’. The Odeium was 
the earliest of the five buildings in date. The comic poet 
Cratinus, in reference to the peculiar formation of the cra- 
nium of Pericles, and at the same time to his power, calls 
him a squill-pated Jupiter, with his Odeium on his head, 
that Odeium having been noted for its pointed roof’. 


: a; p. 395. Vitruv. 7 in pref. Plutarch. Pericl. 13. 
‘O oxevoxipadog Zede 5de rpocipyeras 
TlepexrXing, rgdetoy éxi rov kpaviou 
“Exwy, ixedy) rotorpaxoy wapoixerat. 
Cratin. ap. Plutarch. Pericl, 13. 
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Cratinus, in the same passage, alludes to the ostracism of 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, which had raised Pericles to 
undivided power; whence it appears that the Oderum was 
already finished in the year 8. c. 444, when Thucydides was 
banished. As we learn, moreover, from Plutarch, that the 
party of Thucydides accused Pericles of expending the trea- 
sure of the confederates upon his buildings, it appears 
that he had already begun to draw upon it when he was 
erecting the Odeium. 

The Parthenon was the next in order; it was completed 
in the year 438-7, and in the following year the Propylea 
was begun, which was finished in five years ; that is to say, 
in the year preceding the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It is not so easy to determine when the Par- 
thenon was begun, as when it was finished. In all proba- 
bility the plan was formed soon after the retreat of the 
Persians, when the great protectress of the Athenians 
having been left without a temple, a ixardumedog vade may 
have been voted, and even its foundations laid, although its 
execution may have been suspended, until the energy of 
Pericles, with an abundant treasury at command, allowed 
full scope to the genius of Phidias. The harmony and 
adaptation of all the parts to each other sufficiently show 
the work to have been almost entirely executed under the 
influence of one and the same comprehensive mind. The 
construction and completion of the Parthenon, therefore, 3 
to be attributed almost entirely to the eight years occurnng 
between 446 and 437 8. c.’ 

We have no direct testimony as to the cost of any of the 
great works of Pericles, except the Propylsea ; the expense 
of which is stated by Heliodorus, the author of a work on 


' Philochorus ap. Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 604. Philochorus, Heliodorus 
ap. Harpocrat., Suid. in IportAata ravra. Palmer. Exercit. p. 74. 
Corsini Fasti Attici, III. p. 217. Sillig. Catal. Artif. in Phidias. Mueller 
de Phidise vita, et operibus, p. 35, not. 1. 

2 Plutarch alludes to the rapidity with which the works of Phidias were 
executed. Pericl. 13. 
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the Acropolis, to have been two thousand and twelve talents '. 
In this he agrees very nearly with Diodorus, who remarks 
that four thousand talents were spent upon the Propylea 
and the siege of Potidsea’, which latter we know from Thu- 
cydides to have caused an expenditure of two thousand 
talents*. But though we may deduce from this concurrence 
of testimony that such an opinion, as to the cost of the 
Propyla, prevailed in the time of those writers, there is 
great difficulty in believing it to have been correct. Neither 
Philochorus, an Attic historian who lived only a century 
after the time of Pericles, nor Plutarch. who appears to have 
been diligent in his inquiries as to the buildings of Pericles, 
have left us any statement of the expense of the Propylea, 
though they agree as to the name of the architect, and as to 
the length of time employed in its erection*. Two thousand 
and twelve talents, or even two thousand, is too great a 
sum both in itself, and in proportion to the whole amount 
which could have been expended on the celebrated edifices 
of Pericles. 

Two thousand talents contained a quantity of silver equi- 
valent in our present currency, as will be seen below, to 
460,000/., and they were capable of commanding two or three 
times the quantity of labour and skill which the same sum 
ean obtain at the present day. Ifthe Propylzea had cost two 
thousand talents, the Parthenon would have required double 
that amount, and all the buildings not less than eight or 
nine thousand talents. Such a sum it would have been 
impossible for the Athenian revenue to have afforded during 
the fourteen or fifteen years that the buildings were in pro- 


2 Tlepl 68 rév Mporviaiwy rijc 'Axporédewes we di EVOvpkvoug dpyor- 
Tog otxodopsiy Hptavro 'AOnvaio, Mynocediouvc dpysrexrovodvrog, GAXot TE 
isropncace cai DirdSxopoc ty rj rerdpry. ‘Hdrddupoc & iv xpiry xepl ric 
"AGnygow dxpowédewe, we0’ Erepa cai raird gnoww* by treat piv wivre xay- 
Tedeng tEexornOy, rdXavra bt dvedwOn Oicydua dedexa, xivre 02 xbdag ixoin- 
cay, Oe wy ele ry dxpéxody eloiacry. Harpocrat. in [porta raira. 

The same citation from Heliodorus occurs in Suidas and Photii Lex. in 
i. +. 

2 Diodor. 12, 40. 3 Thucyd. 2. 70. 

4 Plutarch. Pericl. 13. 
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gress; the yearly revenue of Athens at that time, both 
foreign and domestic, having been not more than one thou- 
sand talents',—a sum scarcely sufficient for the growing 
exigencies of state. Among the sources of expenditure 
may be mentioned the public amusements, the sacred spec- 
tacles, the gratuities granted to the people, the completion 
of the two Long Walls, the minor buildings and general 
decoration of the City and Peirzeeus, the restoration of some 
of the ruined temples of Attica, particularly those of 
Rhamnus and Sunium, a fleet increasing from two hundred 
to three hundred triremes’, the revolt of Eubcea and Me- 
gara, together with the hostile demonstrations of the Pelo- 
ponnesians on that occasion ; the expeditions to the Cher- 
sonese and to Pontus; the war of Samus, which alone cor- 
sumed one thousand or twelve hundred talents ; the colonies 
sent to Thurium, Amphipolis, and Sinope; the completion 
of the fortifications of Peirweus ; the building of the inter- 


1 Xenoph. Anab. 7, 1,827. The tribute of the Confederates having been 
at the same time six hundred (Thucyd. 2, 13. Plutarch. Aristid. 24), it fol- 
lows from Xenophon that the domestic income was four hundred. Nine 
years afterwards, in the midst of the Peloponnesian war, when there were 
no less than one thousand cities in the alliance, and paying tribute, 

(Eisiy ye réderg xArat, al viv roy gdpoy Hyiy dxdyovory. 
| Aristoph. Vesp. 707), 
the whole revenue had nearly reached two thousand (Aristoph. Vesp. 641), 
and the ¢épo¢c thirteen hundred (Plutarch. Aristid. 24). The domestic por- 
tion, therefore, had then increased to near seven hundred talents. That 
these numbers are not to be taken as a mere poetical exaggeration, seems 
evident from the accuracy with which Aristophanes has detailed the items 
of the revenue. 
cal xpdrov piy A\éyroat pabreve, pe) WHgorc GAN’ dwxd yeepoc, 
roy ¢époy npiv dxd rey wédewy EvAANGBEny rdy rpootéyra’ 
cake rovroy ra rity ywpic, cal rdcg wédAage ixarocrdc, 
Hpvraveia, piradd’, dyopdc, Awpévac, proOove, cai Onpedwpara® 
Tovrwy xAnpwpa, rddavr’ tyyde CicyDca yiyverat npiv. 
Aristoph. Veep. 657. 

2 At Salamis the Athenians had 180 triremes (Herodot. 8, 44) : at the 
siege of Samus alone, in the year 440 B.c, two hundred were employed 
(Thucyd. 1, 116. Isocrat. repi rij¢ ayridécewe, p. 446, Oxon.). Nine yes 
afterwards, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the fleet amounted 
to three hundred triremes (Thucyd. 2, 13). 
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mediate Long Wall (7d did pécov retyoc), and finally the 
preparations for that conflict, the magnitude of which was 
fully foreseen ’. 

It seems evident, therefore, that when Pericles began his 
great buildings, he began also to draw upon the treasure of 
the confederates deposited in the Acropolis; and as this 
was the principal accusation urged against him by his oppo- 
nents prior to the year 444 8. c.*, it was probably in the 
preceding year that the treasure attained its maximum of 
9700 talents, and began to be diminished. When Pericles, 
therefore, in his speech to the Athenians, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, stated that 3700 talents had 
been expended out of the 9700 for the Propylea and other 
buildings, and for the Potidsean expedition *, he intended all 
the great buildings which Plutarch has particularly men- 
tioned, namely, the Odeium, the Parthenon, the Mystic 
temple of Eleusis, and the Propylea ; to which we may add 
the Erechtheium until its progress was arrested by the war. 
Plutarch, who appears to have had good information on this 
subject, seems clearly to mark that the buildings of Cimon 
were defrayed from his private fortune and the spoils of his 
successful campaign against the Persians, and those of 
Pericles from the confederate treasure. The greater im- 
portance, therefore, given to the Propylea by the words of 
Thucydides, or rather of Pericles (ra [pomvAaa cal radAa 


? Thucyd. 1, 1. 102. 114 et seq. 2, 21. Corn. Nep. Timoth. 1. Diodor. 
1}, 88. 12, 5. 27.32. Pausan. Eliac. pr. 23, 3. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lysia. 
Dionys. de Lysia, p. 453. Plin. H. N. 12,4 (8). Plutarch. Pericl. 6. 
19.20. Polit. Preecept. 16. 

A particular proof of the great expense of the state at the period here 
alluded to is found in Plutarch, who tells us that Pericles sent out every 
year for several years an exercising squadron of sixty triremes, for the 
instruction of the citizens in naval operations, and kept them in pay for 
eight months. As a talent was soon afterwards reckoned the ordinary 
monthly expense of a trireme on service against the enemy, this exercising 
squadron must have required a yearly expenditure of little less than three 
hundred talents, which was more than the average yearly expenditure from 
the confederate fund. 

? Plutarch. Pericl. 16. 3 See above, p. 458. 


H h 
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oixodozhara), may have been a consequence of its more 
recent construction and of the novelty and boldness of the 
design, which may have rendered it comparatively more 
costly than the other buildings ; circumstances tending to 
make it an object of greater present curiosity to the people 
than any of them. 

Thucydides in recording the surrender of Potidsa, 
observes that the whole siege had cost two thousand 
talents’. If, therefore, a probable estimate can be made 
of the portion of these 2000 talents which had been 
expended when 3700 talents had been laid out upon 
the siege and buildings together, we shall have a tolera- 
bly correct valuation of the entire cost of the works of 
Pericles. 

In the first year of the Peloponnesian war, eighty days 
before midsummer, six months of the siege were not yet 
terminated’. Pericles made his financial statement to the 
Athenians when Archidamus, at the head of the Lacedsemo- 
nians, was moving from the isthmus into Attica*. Hence 
if we consider the time occupied in collecting the combined 
forces at the Isthmus before that movement, together with 
the time spent in the siege of Gnoe, between the movement 
and midsummer, when Archidamus entered the plain of 
Athens, we cannot be very wrong in concluding that the 
speech of Pericles upon the finances was made about forty 
days before midsummer, and that the siege had then lasted 
seven months. The siege terminated about the middle of 
the second winter, and consequently lasted twenty-seven 
months in all. 

The investing land force consisted of three thousand 
hoplitee, with as many wnpéra:, or light-armed attendants. 
Each hoplita was allowed two drachme a-day for himself 
and his attendant‘. The expense of the investing army 
was therefore, as follows : 


1 Thucyd. 2, 70. 3 Thucyd. 2, 2. 19. 3 Thucyd. 2, 13. 
* Thucyd. 3, 17. The ordinary pay of the hoplita was four oboli, 
whence rerpwBoriZeay and rerpwGddAov Biog for the life of a soldier. But 
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Talents of 
6000 drachme. 
Six thousand men for twenty-seven — at thirty drachmze 
per man per month : : : ‘ . . 810 


To this sum must be added the expense of the corps 
under Phormio, which was sent from Athens not long after 
the beginning of the blockade, and which, after completing 
the investment of Potidsea towards the peninsula of Pallene, 
and after building a wall on that side, made occasional excur- 
sions apon the Chalcidenses and Bottisi. As this corps 
was not in Macedonia in the ensuing autumn ' (having pro- 
bably been withdrawn at the time of the invasion of Attica 
by the Lacedzemonians in the spring), it was employed about 
six months against Potidza. It consisted of one thousand 
six hundred hoplite:’*, paid at the same rate as the three 
thousand’®: the expense of this corps, therefore, was, 


Three thousand two hundred men for six months, at thirty 


drachmze per man per month : 96 
Which added to 810 talents gives for the total penn of the 
investing land force - 906 
This deducted from . 2000 
Leaves . : ‘ i F , ‘ ; . . - 1004 


for the naval department of the mvestment, and for the 
occasional expeditions and operations against Potidsea. As 
Thucydides remarks‘, that in the first year of the war the 
Athenians had two hundred and fifty triremes at sea, a hun- 


this was the pic@oc only ; besides which there was a otrnpfo.oy, or ration 
of corn, sometimes paid in money ; as it appears to have been on the expe- 
dition of Potidzea, but which it was obviously more consistent with good dis- 
cipline that the state should provide. Accordingly, we find that the expe- 
dition to Syracuse was accompanied by o:ray#ya xAoia (Thacyd. 6, 30). 
In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war a body of Thracian pel- 
tastee was hired at a drachma by the day for each man (Thucyd., 7, 27) ; 
these probably had no further allowance for provision. 

1 Thueyd. 2, 31. * Thucyd. 1, 64. 

* Thucyd. 3, 17. Ibid. 


Hh 2 
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dred in the Attic seas, from Eubcea to Salamis, a hundred 
around Peloponnesus, and fifty at Potidea and in other 
places, we may allow twenty-five for the blockade of Potidea, 
which was then the principal foreign expedition. As the 
historian further remarks’, that all the ships’ companies 
were paid at the same rate as the land forces, we may cal- 
culate the pay of the seamen at a drachma per diem *, and 
the complement of the Athenian ships being generally fifty 
seamen and a hundred and fifty rowers*, we may conclude 
that the monthly expense of each trireme was about one 
talent ‘. 

The expense, therefore, of the permanent naval force 
before Potidzea was probably 


Talents. 

Twenty-five triremes, at a talent a month, for twenty-seven 
months . 

A few smaller ccanels: the expense ‘of which ‘aay ae bees 


675 
equivalent to that of three triremes . . . 81 
736 


1 Thid. 

3 Thucydides gives us to understand that the pay of the sailors at Potidxa 
was uncommonly high. In like manner, the Peloponnesian seaman was 
considered as highly paid when he received a drachma a-day from Tisw- 
phernes in the twentieth year of the war (Thucyd. 8, 29. 45). The usual 
daily pay of the Athenian seamen was three oboli (Thucyd. 8, 45. Xenophon. 
Hellen. 1, 5, § 7). Those of the celebrated trireme Paralus received four 
oboli (Harpocrat. in Iapadoc). But in addition to this was the allowance 
for corn, which, in the time of Demosthenes, when the medimnus cost five 
drachme (c. Phorm. p. 918, Reiske) was reckoned at ten drachmm a month, 
or two oboli for soldier as well as seaman (Demosth. Philip. 1, p. 48, Reiske, 
ec. Polycl. p. 1209. 1214). When the same orator estimates the pay of the 
sailor at thirty drachmz a month (de coron. trierarch. p. 1231) we msy 
suppose that he includes the o:rnpéctoy. 

3 See Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, xxxviii. p. 550. 

4 This was the sum which Lysander endeavoured to prevail upon Cyrus 
to allow for each of the Lacedsemonian triremes ; but Cyrus would only 
consent to raise the daily pay of each man from the usual sum of three oboli 
to four (Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 5,§ 5. Plutarch. Lysand. 4.) ; that is to say, 
the pay in money (Scoy feacrog MAaBew dpytproy), and exclusive of the 
oirnpsovoyv. See Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209. 
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To this must be added the charge for the ships attached to the 
corps of Phormio ; for it is evident, from the words of Thu- 
cydides, that there were ships soemployed'. Reckoning their 
expense in the same proportion to the expense of the: corps 
itself, which that of the permanent naval force bore to that of 
the three thousand hoplitee, we shall have for the cost of the 


naval department of the corps of Phormio about . . 90 
Giving for the whole of the naval service ; : : . 846 
Which added to the charge of the land service -  « «+ 906 
Makes a total of ae er aT 1752 
for the whole expénse of the investment of Potidsea : 

This sum deducted from : ' ‘ ‘ ; . . 2000 
leaves J ; . . e J . 248 


for the charges of two expeditions against Potidea. The 
former of these was in the summer preceding the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, when the battle of Potidsea was 
fought, when the wall was built across the isthmus, and 
when three thousand hoplitee and seventy ships were em- 
ployed?. The latter was in the second summer of the war, 
when Agnon, with four thousand hoplitze, lay before Potideea 
for forty days, and besieged it with machines *. If we allow 
the same proportion of ships in the latter expedition as in 
the former (and it was about the average proportion of 
triremes to soldiers in the floating expeditions of the Athe- 
nians ‘), we may suppose Agnon to have been accompanied 


1 Thacyd. 1, 64. 2 Thucyd. 1, 61, et seq. 8 Thucyd. 2, 58. 

* No great accuracy can be expected upon this head ; the proportion of 
the naval to the land forces depending in great measure upon the circum- 
stances of each expedition. In that of the Corinthians against the Corcyreel, 
four years before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, two thousand 
hoplites were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 1, 29). In the expe- 
dition against the coasts of Peloponnesus, commanded by Pericles in the 
second year of the war, four thousand hoplites were embarked in a hundred 
chips (Thucyd. 2,56). In an expedition commanded by Nicias, in the 
seventh year, two thousand hoplitee were embarked in eighty ships (Thu- 
cyd. 4, 42). 
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by about ninety ships. It does not seem probable from the 
narrative of Thucydides that the operations against Potidza, 
in the year preceding the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, were much longer or shorter than those under Agnon 
in the second year of the war. The two hundred and forty- 
eight talents, therefore, which defrayed them both, may be 
divided between the two in the proportion of their land 
forces, or in the ratio of three to four : 


Talents. 
Giving to the former expedition an expense of ~ « « 106 
And to that of Agnon an expense of . : : Z - 14. 


It is observable, that this sum of a hundred and forty-two 
talents would have been nearly sufficient to defray the 
expense of the expedition of Agnon, upon the supposition 
that it consisted of ninety ships and four thousand hoplite, 
and calculating the cost of the former at a talent per 
month, and the pay of the latter on shore at a drachma per 
diem: for the expense of ninety ships during forty days, 
would have been one hundred and twenty talents, and that 
of four thousand hoplitse for the same time, twenty-ax 
talents. 

According to the preceding calculation, the expenses of 
the siege of Potidza, during the seven months previous to 
the opening of the war, and the speech of Pericles upon the 


Athenian finances, were composed of, 
Talents. 

1. The expense of the expedition previous to the formation of 
the blockade : : : : . eo, ee - 106 
2. The expense of the corps of Phormio 96+-90 or . . . 186 

3. gths of the expense of the whole blockade, or of one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two talents ee ; - 455 
Total . - 447 
Or in round numbers . - 7s 


Having deducted this sum from three thousand seven 
hundred talents, we have two thousand nine hundred and 
fifty talents for the cost of the buildings of Pericles. 
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It would be desirable to ascertain, if possible, what pro- 
portion of this sum was applied to the most admirable of 
them, the Parthenon ; but there are no means of arriving 
at any accuracy on this point. It is difficult to conceive, 
however, that less than two-thirds of the whole sum could 
have sufficed for the Odeium and Propylea and for the 
temple of Eleusis, and Erechtheium, as far as the two 
latter were built, when Pericles made his financial statement 
to the Athenians ; one thousand talents, therefore, seem as 
much as we can allow in round numbers for the Parthenon. 
The temple of Delphi, which was built of the stone called 
twpog, with the exception of the front which was of Parian 
marble, with sculptured metopes, cost between three and 
four hundred talents '; but the difference between this sum 
and one thousand talents is considerably reduced by the 
diminution, which occurred in the value of silver in the 
sixty years which elapsed. between the building of the Del- 
phic and that of the Athenian temple: the remaining dif- 
ference is sufficiently accounted for by the superior magnifi- 
cence of the Parthenon. The exact power of one thousand 
talents, in commanding labour and skill at the present day, 
it may not be possible to ascertain, but some approximation 
may be made to it by adverting, I. to the quantity of silver 
contained in the talent, and, II. to the price of some of the 
necessaries of life at Athens in the time of Pericles. 

1. The rich mines of Laurium having rendered silver the 
most important of all the productions of Attica, the Athe- 
nians made their coinage an object of especial care ; during 
the four centuries in which the mines were principally 
worked, it was multiplied to an immense extent; and it 
obtained a reputation in the commercial world, to which it 
was well entitled by its purity and the unvarying correctness 
of its standard. The element was the drachma, but the 
obolus or sixth part of the drachma also served as unity ; 
and from the bisections, or binal multiples of these two, 
twelve different denominations of coins were formed, of 


1 Herodot. 2, 180. 5, 62. Euripid. Ion 190. 
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which seven were of the drachma ahd five of the obolus; 
the smallest having been the quarter obolus, weighing less 
than three grains Troy, and the largest the octodrachm, 
which weighed near 540 grains'. Of these the didrachm 
and octodrachm are the most rare, and the tetradrachm the 
most common. The mina contained one hundred drachme, 
and the talent sixty mine, but these were nominal measures 
of money. There are three modes of arriving at the correct 
weight of the drachma: 1. By weighing a great number of 
Attic drachmee and tetradrachms, selecting those in the best 
preservation, and excluding most of the broad tetradrachms, 
of which the far greater number are subsequent to the age 
of Alexander; for these tetradrachms, with a very few 
remarkable exceptions of overweight, are generally light’, 
when compared with the older coinage, partly perhaps in 
consequence of the greater wear of the larger surface. 

2. By weighing the best preserved Macedonian coins, 
particularly the staters or didrachmz of Philip and Alex- 
ander in gold, the Macedonian standard having been the 
same as the Athenian. 

3. By means of the proportion which the Attic drachma 
bore to the Roman pound. 

Mr. Burgon, in whose rich collection are many Philips 
and Alexanders, of gold and silver, as well as Athenian 
drachmee and tetradrachms in the best preservation, has 
from these, and the weights of similar coins in the Hun- 
ter collection and in the British Museum, deduced an 
average of from 66 to 664 grains Troy to the drachma, 
without any allowance for wear’. But although the wear 


1 One or two examples of the Decadrachm are said to have been dis- 
covered : this would make the number of Athenian silver coins amount to 
thirteen. In gold there were the stater or didrachma and one or two small 
weights. 

2 It was by admitting a great number of these into his calculation of the 
average of the drachma, that Mr. Payne Knight deduced its weight to 
have been sixty-five grains troy. Prolegomena in Homerum, § 56; Boeckh’s 
(Economy of Athens, p. 25. 

3 Of seven didrachmee of Philip and Alexander, in my own collection, the 
lightest is 1313 grains, the heaviest 133}. 
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has been very small in the best preserved specimens, some- 
thing may be allowed for the effect of twenty-two centuries ; 
664 therefore would seem to have been rather below the 
weight of the drachma during the ages when the Attic 
silver-mines were most productively wrought, and when the 
Athenians were most scrupulous as to the weight of their 
drachma, its multiples, and divisions. 

A comparison of the drachma with the Roman pound 
will give more than 67 grains for the weight of the drachma. 
In the treaty of Antiochus with the Romans, he engaged to 
pay his tribute in Attic talents of eighty Roman libre or 
pounds each’. The Roman pound, according to Raper’, was 
5040 grains Troy, or, according to Letronne *, 6160 French 
grains, or rather 6154‘, equal to 5045 Troy. Taking the 
medium 50423, the drachma was equal in grains Troy to 


eee = 67%. Again we find a remark of Galen’, that 





the Attic mina contained sixteen and the Roman pound 
twelve Roman ounces. The drachma, therefore, was the 


100th part of mains , which gives the same result. 


From Demosthenes, in his oration against Phormio ee 
delivered about 335 x. c., we learn that the ordinary price 
of wheat at that time was five drachme the medimnus ’. 


1 yx) Qdarroy 3 ddsirw rd rddavroy drpan “Pwpaicdy dsydoneovra. 
Polyb. 22,26. Talentum ne minus pondo octoginta Romanis ponderibus 
pendat. Liv. 38, 38. 

* Phil. Trans. }xi. p. 462. 

3 Consid. sur les monnaies Grecques et Romaines, 4to, Paris, 1817. 

4 See p. 7. | 

5 V.ap. H. Stephan. Lex. in Append., p. 215, A. 

© Pp. 918, Reiske. 

7 The Attic dry measure was the péidipvoc, divided into éerei¢ or sixths, 
each of which contained eight yoivueec. The medimnus was equal to six 
Roman modii (Corn. Nep. Attic. 2. Cicero in Verr. de frumento, 45 & seq.). 
Pliny, who has given us (H. N. 18,7 (11 & seq.) the weight of the modius of 
several kinds of wheat, remarks, that of those which were imported into Italy, 
the Gallic and the Thracian Chersonesan were the lightest, and that the mo- 
dius of these grains weighed twenty libre. We learn from Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. 8, 8) that the wheat of Attica did not contain more than three- 


eS 
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In the age of Solon it had been no more than one drachma 
the medimnus'. About the year 435 the retail price of 
flour was two oboli the hecteus’, or two drachme the 
medimnus. About 393 3.c., the hecteus, of wheat 
(xvpwv) cost three oboli’*, or three drachmze the medi- 
mnus. This comparison of prices is the more worthy of 
attention as the price of corn was kept generally steady 
at Athens by a free importation, and that the gradual nse 
is sufficiently accounted for by the imerease of silver mn 
Greece, derived from mines, or from the plunder of the 
sacred deposits at Delphi and other places. 

About the same time four oboli, equal in silver to six- 
pence of our present coinage, was the wages of the com- 
monest kind of labour, as well as that of a foot-soldier, but 
who in Greeee, as in modern Europe at the present day, 
generally received about half as much more for provision. It 
has been reckoned that, about the time of Pericles, an 
Athenian family of four persons might be supported with 
severe ceconomy at an annual expense of five hundred 
drachme ‘, equivalent to about 20/. in silver of our present 
currency. Under these circumstances we can hardly suppose 
that a thousand talents, equivalent in silver to 230,000/. 
was not capable of obtaining as much art and labour as 
two or three times that sum at the present time (1838). 


fifths of the nourishment of the Boeotian, which Pliny considers to have been 
of the very first quality. Hence we may suppose that the wheat of Attica was 
nearly of the same quality and weight as that of Chersonesus, the soil of 
which peninsula very much resembles the Attic soil. We cannot be very 
wrong, therefore, in estimating the weight of the Attic medimnus at a hun- 
dred and twenty libre, which, at 50423 grains to the libra, is equal to a 
hundred and five pounds troy, or to about eighty-six pounds avoirdupois. 
Suidas indeed (in Méd¢uvov) says that the medimnus was cqual toa hundred 
and eight Airpa:; but his authority is not to be placed in competition 
with that of Pliny, and the Xirpa of his time may have been different from 
the Roman libra of the time of Pliny. 

1 Plutarch. Sol, 23. 

2 Plutarch. de Anim. trang. 10. Stob. Serm. 95. 

3 Aristoph. Eccl. 380. 543. 

* Boeckh’s Giconomy of Athens, I. p. 15]. 


‘ 
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ON THE VABIOUS WRITERS NAMED PAUSANIAS. 


Tue identity of Pausanias of Magnesia, who wrote the 
Periegesis of Greece, with the Pausanias cited by Stepha- 
nus as the author of a work on Syria, is assumed on the 
following grounds : 

1. There was a tradition in Lydia, that Ascalus, son of 
Hymenzeus, and brother of Tantalus, had conducted from 
thence a colony into Syria, where he had founded and given 
name to Ascalon '. 

2. Tantalus, according to Pausanias the [leginynri¢ of 
Greece, was a native of Magnesia, whence it appears that 
the expedition of Ascalus proceeded from that city. 

3. Stephanus refers to a Pausanias, as having written on 
the colonies of his native city, and as having noticed Asca- 
lon as one of them’; it seems to follow therefore, that 
Pausanias of Magnesia was the author of that work. 


‘RdvOog iv rerdpry Avitaxéyv gnow, Bre Tdyradoc rai "Ackadoc 
Waides ‘Ypevaiou’ réy S28 "Aoxadoy vxd 'Axcapov ro Awdy Baciiwe 
aipefivra erparnydy ele Evplay orparedoa xdeei xapOivov tpacbeic 
TOuy erica, Av ig’ éavrov obrwg wvépace. Td atrd rai Nixddaoc 
(Damascus) iy rerdpry icropig. Stephan. in ’AocdAwy. 

* Navoaviag dt tv rg rij¢ warpidog abrod erice Awpuic abroie cane, 
feet see Tuptot, "Acxadwvirat, Awpteic, ‘Pagavewrat.— Stephan. in 


Both thesc articles are from the original work of Stephanus, but the 
ll 
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Again, I. Tzetzes and I. Malala refer, as well as Ste- 
phanus, to a Pausanias who wrote a work on the foun- 
dation of Antioch (’Avrioyelac xrictc) which agrees with 
the mention of Antioch, the Orontes, and Daphne, by the 
Periegetes of Greece; the article Awpog in Stephanus 
accords equally with his notice of some of the most 
remarkable places in Judzea. Malala describes Pausanias 
as @ xpovoypagoc, which concurs with the references in 
Tzetzes and Stephanus, to the extent of shewing that the 
work on Syria was chiefly historical '. 

Pausanias of Czesareia at Mount Argeus, wrote rei 
cuvratewe, mept mpoAnuarwyv, Kal §Erepa. Philostratus 
speaks of him as a sophist and a rhetorician who betrayed 
his Cappadocian origin by his speech. He was a pupil of 
Atticus Herodes, a cotemporary of the Sophist Aristeides, 
resided long at Rome, and died there at an advanced 
age *, 

A third Pausanias, who was of Damascus, is classed by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus among historians (rnv 
ioropiav yeypapdrec) together with Strabo, Menippus, 
and Scylax*. He seems to have been the same person 
described as the Syrian sophist (avd rij¢ Suplag cogustijc) 
by Galen, who cured him at Rome of a paralytic affection 
in his fingers *. 

A fourth Pausanias was a Lacedemonian icrop:koc, 
who wrote Laconian chronicles and works on the festr 
vals of Laconia, on the Hellespont, and on the Amphic- 


Epitome of Hermolaus (in Adpoc) deserves also to be cited as confirming the 
name of Pausanias which some critics have doubted, 

! J, Tzetz. 7,118. I. Malal. Chronog. p. 86. Stephan. in Zedevensy- 
Aoc. Malala correcting Pausanias, and asserting that Antioch had been 
named by Seleucus, not from his father, but from his son Antiochus, adds 
mwohXd Gé cai DAa 0 abrig copwrarog Daveaviag ToTiuws cvveypavare : 
where the adverb not unaptly describes the style of the historical marm- 
tives of Pausanias. 

2 Plilostrat. Sophist 2, 13. Suid. in Naveaviag. Eudocia in II. ap. 
Villoison. Aneed, Gr, I. p. 355, 

4 De Them. 1, 2. ‘ Galen. de locis affectis, 3, 1. 
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tyons'. Arrian and Atlian refer to another Pausanias, 
author of a work on Tactics ’, who lived apparently three or 
four centuries before the time of the Periegetes of Greece ; 
and Photius as well as the Scholiast on Thucydides, to a 
Pausanias, author of an Attic Lexicon’, which the former 
praises, and to which Eustathius often refers. 

Different from all these probably was the Pausanias, 
whom Diogenes Laertius in his life of Heracleitus, names 
among the writers who had commented upon the work of 
Heracleitus wepi péocewc, for this Pausanias was distin- 
guished from other authors of the same name, as Ilavoa- 
viac 6 cAn@ete “HpaxAuriorne. 


! Suid. in Maveaviag. Eudoc. in II. ap. Villoison. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 350. 
? Arrian. Tactic. p. 4, Blancard. lian. Tactic. 1. 
3 Phot. Myriobib. p. 322. Schol. Thucyd. 6, 28. 


APPENDIX V. 


Page 90, 


DESCRIPTION OF ATHENS BY A GREEK OF THE XVTH 
CENTURY. 


For the following abstract of a manuscript by an anony- 
mous modern Greek in the Imperial Library of Vienna, | 
am indebted to Professor K, O. Mueller, of Goettingen. 
The author’s allusion to the Duke of Athens, and to the Par- 
thenon as a church of the Panaghia, shows that he wrote 
before the Turkish conquest, but as Mr. Mueller thinks, judg- 
ing from the manuscript, not before the fifteenth century. 


Bibliothecze Ceesareee Vindobonensis Cod. Theolog. Gre- 
eus cclii. p. 29. hane continet Athenarum descriptionem ex 
medio zevo. 

Howry 7 "Axadnuia iv xwoly tov Baoruaov" Sevrioa 4 
"EAaarixyn' cig rode “AumeAokirouc’* rolrov ro rov T)a- 
twvog oidackaAciov ei¢ 1rd Ilapadelotov. réraprow rd roi 
NoAvZjAov év Gp te Feri.” wéerrov to Tov Arodupov 
wAnotoy robrov. ivroc 6& Tice wéOAEwC tort Td didacKaAziov 
row Swxparove, gv w iat KixAw of avdpec Kal of avenor 
icropiapivot.* xara dveww 62 robrov loravra ta waXaTia Tol 
OguaroxAfove. Kai tAnotoy rotrou ticiv of AapTpot olKoi 


1 Eleatica philosophorum secta, 

* Pagus Ambelokipi. 

* Hymettium, puto. 

* Aperte Andronici Cyrrheste horologium Socratis dicit scholam. 
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rou woAguapyov. loravrat 82 ra aydApara rov Atdc éyyic¢ 
rovrov. dvripuc & rovrov zor! Pwpdc, sic Sv tragic 
akcovyrat of wayxoatiactal Kai ‘OAbpmor ev w porrwvrec 
of phropeg rove émtraptovg Adyoug aveylvwoxov. xara 
apxrov o2 robrov Uripyey n wpwrn ayopa Tig WOAEWC, El¢ 
ay 6 amécro\og Pikirmoc rév yoauparia 2BbOnoev. EvOa 
twriipyov nat of Aapmpol olkor pudRe rice Navdiovidac ’. 
cara 82 rd vériov pfpoc triipye SdacxaXkiov rov Kuvaoy 
ptAocdguwv xa wAnsioy tobrov Tov ToayuKwY. 

Deinde dicit scriptor, extra acropolin esse etiam d:dacxa- 
Xztoyv Sophoclis. Hinc versus meridiem Areopagum. Hine 
versus orientem palatia Cleonidis et Miltiadis. Prope 
ddacxaXzioy Aristotelis. 

"Yarep0e 52 robrov, pergit, leravra: Sio xiovec’ Kal ic piv 
roy avaroriKoy UnnpyXE TO Tie “AOnvac ayaduna, cic 8? 75 Suvar- 
xov tov Ilocsdwvoc’ pésov O2 robrou Afyovaw elval more 
Fopydync xepadry Evdov xouBouxAaiov odypov gore 82 
cai wpoddyoy tic nuépac pappapireKéy' dvrupve 62 robrov 
wpoc peonuBolay trnpye Sidcaxadsiov Aeyduevoy rod ’Apt- 
arogavovg’ kal avatoAwKa axuhy lorara & Abyvog Tov 
Anpocbivove ’. 

Prope, deinde scribit, fuisse Thucydidis sedes et Solonis, 
et. alteram ayopay, et Alcmzonis domum, et maximum 
BaXaveiov. 

Hine, pergit, wpdc¢ vdérov n peyddAn ayopd rig wéAEwe' 
xat teufyn mAciora abiayaota fwe rii¢ wbAncg voridoc’ tic 
wpoc Tie pALaG lordpnvrat évveaxaldexa avdpec—| Lacuna]— 
rov fva edlwxov. txet irnoye cal rd Pacrdixdy Aourpor, 
tv @ tov ptyavy Baorka Sta warayou poPBijca 3&Anoav’ 
%vO0a xat 56 trou Munoapyxov olkoc. lorara dé xara avaroAdc 
rovrouv xayapa peylorn cal wpala*, ciol S& ra dvdpara 
’Adpiavov xal Onotwe. 


1 Heec opinio fluxisse videtur ex titulo : Jdofew r7 Havdwvids gudg, Corp. 
Inser. Greece. n. 213. 
2 Jam tum igitur lucerna Demosthenis dicebatur Lysicratis monu- 


mentum. 
3 Arcus Hadriani. 
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Deinde narrat de otky PBaorksxWe pulcris columnis 
instructo, quem xiI. reges sedificasse scribit'. Hine ad 
meridiem versus esse olkov Bacruwor, in quo & Sové con- 
vivia celebret. Deinde ’Evvedxpovvov cum templo Juno- 
nis, nunc ry Osordéxw consecrato. Versus orientem esse 
Theatrum Athenarum, id habere 1. uidtov tv Scaorhpart, 
duosque introitus versus Septentrionem et Meridiem, e 
centum Zwyvac circulares. Instructum esse candido mar- 
more. Apud portam orientalem esse aliam ayopay et duo 
aywyovc bdaroc a Julio Cesare structos. Alium aywyov 
esse versus portam borealem, a Theseo structum. 

In Acropoli esse parvum éidacxaXsiov musicorum. 
Huic oppositum esse magnum Palatium, candido marmore 
factum, inauratum, quo Stoici et Epicurei commeaverint. 
Tlept 82 rov vaow (pergit) ric Ocophropoc, dv geoddunew 
"AroAAwe nal EvAdywe tn’ dvduare ayviory Seq, EH 
ot7we’ "Eotly vade Spopixwrarog cal evobywpoc; habet 
muros candido marmore structos et ferro et plumbo 
vinctos ; et circa eos columnas maximas, quarum capitula 
sic oyna polvixog ornata esse ; et supra has trabes candido 
marmore factas’. 

K. O. MuELver. 


The testimony of the Greek is here opposed to that of 
the Pére Babin, who states that the Parthenon under the 
Christians had been a church of St. Sophia. The Turks 
bear witness to the same effect, and they have the same 
tradition as to some mosques at Saloniki and elsewhere, 
which had been churches before the conquest. In these 
instances, as well as that of St. Sophia at Constantinople, the 
Turks have a pride in retaining the name, because it 1s 4 
memorial of the conquest, and conveys no meaning repug- 
nant to the Mahometan faith. The Greeks on the other 
hand, as they became more idolatrous, and particularly after 
the introduction of pictures, preferred the Ocopfrwp. At 


1 Olympium templum, puto. 
3? Hee ad Parthenon pert nere, apertum. 
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Athens it was natural that the church should at first have 
been dedicated to 7 ‘Ayfa So¢fa, as Minerva was a personi- 
fication of the divine Wisdom. 

Similar changes were common in the course of the 
extinction of Paganism. The founder of Constantinople, 
when he was himself in the state of transition, dedicated to 
9 ‘Ayia Xogla a Pagan temple, which he repaired, enlarged, 
and covered with a wooden roof, and which seems pre- 
viously to have been a Pantheon, as it contained a great 
number of images of heathen gods and Roman emperors, 
which had augmented to the number of 427, when Justinian 
built his new church of St. Sophia on the same spot, and 
dispersed the statues over the city ’. 


' Anon. de Antiq. Constant. ap. Banduri, I. p.13. Codin. de Orig. Const. 
p. 8, Paris. 


11 


APPENDIX VI. 
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ON SOME MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WORSHIP 
AT ATHENS, OF THE EARTH AND OTHER TEREENE 
DEITIES. 


Amone the @cot y@é0: were Dionysus, Hermes, and 
Poseidon, who, in his subterraneous capacity, was the Pluto 
of Latin mythology. At Athens Ij, the Earth, the same 
as the Cybele of Asiatic Greece, was the principal among 
them, and with her was associated Anujrno XAén. In the 
year 1759, a marble was found in the stadium, and trans- 
ported to Venice, where, until very lately, it formed an 
article in the Nani collection. A copy of it was published 
in the Monumenta Peloponnesia of Paciaudi, I. p. 207, and 
may be found in Millin, Galerie Myth. pl. Ixxxi. No. 327. 
An inscription in characters, apparently not long subse- 
quent to the archonship of Eucleides, occupies the breadth 
of the Stele between two representations in relief, in the 
upper of which the figures are on a smaller scale than on 
the lower, as in a similar tablet cut on the rocks of one of 
the quarries of Parus, which, as an Jonic island, may be 
supposed to have resembled Athens in its mythology. See 
a drawing of the latter in Stuart’s Athens, IV. 4. pl. 5. 
and a description of it in “ Travels in Northern Greece,” 
III. p.91. A third stele of the same kind, found near the 
Acropolis of Athens, is engraved in the Museum Worsleianum, 
II. pl. 9. This last had probably been an avd@nua in one 
of the caverns in the rocks of the Acropolis. The subject is 
here treated more simply than on the two other monuments. 
11 
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Three nymphs are led by a young man (‘Epic XO6v10¢ *) 
towards a colossal head of Bacchus; at the opposite end of 
the composition Pan is seated in the clouds; above and 
below are many worshippers on a smaller scale, preceded by 
a sheep, which was the usual sacrifice to Ceres Chloe 
(Eupolis ap. Sch. Sophoc. Cd. Col. 1600). In the two 
other monuments the lower compartment represents Tellus 
seated. In the tablet in the Parian quarry, she is attended 
by many other figures; but in the stele from the Pan- 
athenaic stadium, by Ceres only, who stands beside her, 
bearing two torches. Tellus has a fruit in her hand. 
Tellus and Ceres had the same postures in a temple of 
Ceres at Patree, also an Ionic city (atrn piv nal 1 aic 
isract, TO O& @yaAua tie Tine tort xa@fyevov. Pausan. 
Achaic. 2], 4). Opposite to them in the monument from 
the Athenian stadium is a man leading a horse, towards an 
altar in the middle, showing that the horse was intended as 
a sacrifice, or at least as a dedication to the deities of the 
sacred place’. We are told by Pausanias, that horses 
were thrown ito the Deine, a whirlpool on the coast of 
Argolis (see Travels in the Morea, II. p. 480) in honour of 
Neptune. The most popular part of the worship of the 
terrene gods was that of Pan and the Nymphs, who pre- 
sided over rivers, fountams, and caverns, and they appear 
to have had many sanctuaries in the vale of the Ilissus. 
The inscription on the monument found im the stadium is 
as follows : 

Oi rruviig Néugdate evEauevor dviPecav nai Ocoic rac, 

Zwaydpac Zwxbmpou, Zoxurpo¢g Zwaydpov, OadAog Acvxa, 

Xwxparnc T[loAuxparovc, ‘AroAAopavnc Evzroplwvoe, 

LBwoiorparog, 
Mayne, Mupplyne, Swolac, Dworytvnc, Misac. 


1 An altar and a hog for sacrifice are similarly placed in the lower com- 
partment of a Stele at Rome, in the upper division of which are three 
Sulevee, with two attendants. See Fabretti de Aquseduct. diss.2. The 
ternal number was common to many female deities. The muses were 
anciently three in number. Pausan. Boot. 29,2. Plutarch. queest. sympos. 


9, 14, 
112 
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Paciaudi and Boeckh (C, Ins. Gr. No. 455.) have sup- 
posed these mAuveic (Att. wAvviic) to have been a society 
of Jotores or balneatores, persons who attended upon bathers. 
The former cites an inscription at Arezzo, attesting the 
ancient existence at Aretium of a Collegium lotorum, and 
supposes there were warm-baths near the stadium for the 
use of the Athletw. But baths in Greece were attached 
to Gymnasia. Hercules, not the Nymphs, usually presided 
over them, and there is no evidence of stadia having been 
similarly provided. Nor does any instance occur of of rAvvéic 
with such a meaning as has been supposed, while the ordi- 
nary application of the word at Athens is shown by that of 
ra wAvyrijpra, a festival instituted for the cleansing of the 
garments of Minerva Polias. This ex voto, therefore, as 
Mr. W ordsworth has suggested ', refers probably to a custom 
similar to that of the Athenian women in the present day, 
who resort to the pools of the Ilissus to wash linen. A 
society of washermen appear to have erected the monu- 
ment to the Nymphs of Ilissus, and to have placed it in 
some cavern on the banks of the river near the stadium. 
The humble condition of the persons might, Indeed, sut 
either hypothesis. None of them were Attic citizens. The 
two first seem to have been from Cyprus, where names 
ending in ayopag were common, three other metceci follow, 
the remaining six were slayes. Manes and Midas were 
common names for men of that class’, and Sosias still 
more so. 


1 Athens and Attica, p, 160, note. * Strabo, p. 304. 
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ON VARIOUS BUILDINGS AND PLACES AT ATHENS. 


Some of these have already been alluded to in other parts 
of this work ; of the remaining there are very few of which 
the situation can be determined. To begin with these. In 
the Ceramic Spdéuoc, or Agora, which commenced at Dipy- 
lum, and led to the centre of the city, bordered on either 
side by bazars and public buildings, the first which occurred 
was the council-house of the artisans (7d rexyvirov BovdAev- 
thpiov), situated very near the gate (wapa rac rov Kepape- 
nov widac ov réppw rwv immlwv)'. The horsemen here 
noticed by Philostratus may have been equestrian statues, or 
possibly a building belonging to the ‘Immeic. In the same 
great street probably stood the stoa of Attalus ’, and near 
it perhaps the colossal statues of Attalus and Eumenes, 
which afterwards received inscriptions in honour of Marcus 
Antonius ”. 

In the quarter of Melite, besides the temples of 
Hercules Alexicacus and of Diana Aristobule‘, was the 
house of Phocion. Plutarch describes it as still existing in 
his time, small and simple, but covered with copper tiles 


' Philostr. Sophist. 2, 8, § 2. 3 Athen. 5, 13 (50). 

3 Plutarch. Anton. 60. When these were blown down at the time of 
the battle of Actium (see above, p. 349), it was an omen of the fall of 
Antony ; and the old inscriptions were probably restored. 

* See above, p. 163. 
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(xaAKaic Aerfot xexoounutyn'). Here also was a temps, or 
heroum, of Melanippus son of Theseus’, and the place of 
rehearsal of the tragedians, called the house of the Melt 
tenses (6 MeXiriwy olxoc’). Behind the Prytaneium was 
a place called the plain of famine (Aluov zredfov) *. 

There were many palestre at Athens. Mention occurs 
of those of Lycurgus son of Lycophron‘, of Taureas‘, of 
Sibyrtius’, and of Hippocrates’. Plato, in the Lysis, 
alludes to a new palestra, which was near the fountamn 
of Panops’. 

Baths (GaXaveia) were equally numerous. They resem- 
bled probably the baths of the Turks, who adopted the use 
of them from the conquered people: of one only is the 
situation known. It was near the statue of Anthemo- 
critus, which was on the outside of Dipylum*. Aéoyau, or 
places where the poor were allowed to warm themselves in 
cold weather and to pass the night, are said to have been 
still more numerous". Of the Athenian Afcxai, of a sape- 
rior kind, serving as places of meeting for conversation and 
business, and which had been customary in Greece as early 
as the time of Homer, we have no particular account, 
but we may readily believe that they were numerous at 
Athens. 

The Agora was divided into markets, streets, and por- 
ticos, which in general derived their names from the objects 
sold in them. Such were the croa rev adAgirwy, or orod 


1 Plutarch. Phoc. 18. 

3 Asclepiades, Cleidemus, ap. Harpocr. in MeAaviwwewyr. 

3 Hesych., Phot. Lex. in Mederéwy olxoc. 

* Hesych. in v. Zenob. Prov. 4, 93. 

+ Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 

¢ Plat. Charmid. 1. Lucian. Parisit. 43. ’ Plutarch. Alcib. 3. 

8 Vit. X. Rhet. in Isocrat. 9 Plat. Lys. 1. 

© Tsseus ap. Harpocr. in "AyOepdxperoc. See above, p.224,n.1. The 
situation is explained by a remark of Athenseus (1, 14 (32), that anciently 
baths were not permitted within the walls. This was perhaps one of the 
most ancient baths of Athens. 

1! Three hundred and sixty, according to Proclus (ad Hesiod. Op. 491). 
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aArgerénmwiic’ (flour-market) ; the ayopa yuva«ela’, or 
shops for goods peculiarly adapted to the use of women; 
the ayopa orupérwXi¢, or iuarwrwrxi¢* (for the sale of 
ready-made clothes) ; the ayopa ly@udrwAi¢* (for fish). 
There were other Agors, or divisions of the Agora, named 
Gewy ayopa, ayopa ’Apyewy, dyopa Kepxwrwy'; the last of 
these, which was noted for the sale of stolen goods, was near 
the “HXrafa*, on the position of which, a conjecture has 
already been offered’. The different divisions of the markets 
for provisions were commonly indicated by the name of each 
article preceded by the preposition sic, as el¢ rode tarmove, the 
horse-market ; sic roviov, the cooks’ shops ;_ei¢ ra weoxdma, 
the place where asses’ flesh was sold. Eic ra pupa, sic rac 
Xéroac, sic ra oxdpoda, sic Ta Kpdupuva, tic Ta Apwuara, tic 
toy xAwpov ripoy, cic ra Kapva, sic ra ujAa, &c., were the 
denominations of several parts of the Agora, where oint- 
ments, pottery, garlic, onions, perfumes, fish, cheese, wal- 
nuts, apples, &c. were sold. The booksellers’ shops were 
called BBAcoPjxa’. The x6xAoz were round buildings in 
the Agora’; in one of which slaves were sold *, in another 
butcher’s meat and fish '’, in another vases '’. 


1 Aristoph. Eccles. 682. The poet here alludes probably to a stoa of 
that name at Peirzeus ; but that there were others for the same purpose in 
the Asty may safely be presumed. 

3 J. Poll. 10,18. Theophr. Charact. zrepi codaxeiac. 

* J. Poll. 7, 78. 4 Vit. X. Rhet. in Hyperid. 

* Hesych. in vv. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. From Aristides the 
Sophist (Orat. in Minerv.) the O#» a yopd appears to have been also called 
ro ric 'AOnviic péipoc, and to have served for all kinds of affairs. 

* Hesych. in Ay. Kepe. Eustath. in Od. B. 7. K. 552. 

T See above, p. 361: °° —- 

8 J. Poll. 7, 211. 9,47. 10,18. Theophr. Char. epi BdeAupiac. 

The divisions of a baz4r in Greece are indicated very nearly in the man- 
ner described by Julius Pollux in the provision-market of ancient Athens. 
The same mode of using the prepositions, and, with a few slight corruptions, 
the same words, are in general still preserved. Urd cpoppbdca, ord capidia, 
ord oxdépoca, ord pijka, ord yAwpd rupi, will conduct the travellers to the 
shops for onions, walnuts, garlic, apples, and new cheese, in a modern Greek 
town, as well as the expressions mentioned by Pollux would have done in 
ancient Athens. 

* Menander ap. Harpocr. in KixcAo:. Hesych., Suid. in K. 

1 J. Poll. 7, 11. 11 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 137. 

12 Alexis ap. J. Poll, 10, 18 
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' Some of the streets of Athens derived their names from 
the artizans who practised their trades in them. One of 
the streets was called 1 rwv ‘EopoyAvgelwy, the street of 
the makers of Hermz'’, or heads of marble on a quadran- 
gular stele, which were extremely numerous at Athens; 
another was 7) rwy xwrorowy, or the street of cabinet- 
makers?. Some of the streets appear to have been named 
from deities; that of Vesta has already been noticed °: 
others from the demi and districts, as Colyttus, Tripodes. 
Sometimes numbers appear to have been employed to dis 
tinguish them. J. Pollux mentions 4 rpiry pbun* or the 
third street. 

Among the sanctuaries not noticed by Pausanias, we 
find the following: A temple of the Hours (rd ‘Qpey iepdy), 
in which was an altar of Bacchus "Op@o¢, and another of the 
Nymphs’: a sanctuary of the People and Graces (rd rézevoe 
tov Anyov xal ray Xapirwy), in which stood a brazen statue 
of Hyrcanus, chief priest and ethnarch of the Jews*: a tem- 
ple of Ceres Acheia, or Gephyreea’ ; ri isody Mnvérovu “Hpe- 
xAgoc, a temple of Hercules, founded by Sophocles, with 
the epithet of Menytes ; because the god had pointed out to 
him in a dream the place where was hidden a golden crown, 
or patera, which had been stolen from one of the sanctu- 
aries of Hercules, and for the recovery of which a talent 
had been offered by the people’. The Pherrephattium, 
or sanctuary of Proserpine, was in the Agora, not very 
distant from the Leocorium’. There were also sanctuaries 
of Diana AvofZwvoc, of Venus Yibupog, of Cupid, with the 


1 Plato, Sympos. 39. Plutarch. de Gen. Socratis, 10. 
3 Plutarch. ibid. > See above, p. 254, n. 1. 
4 J. Poll. 9, 38. § Philochor. ap. Athen. 2, 2 (7). 
® Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 14,8. According to the Athenians there were only 
two Hours, and two Graces ; the former named Thallo and Carpo ; the 
latter named Auxo and Hegemone (Pausan. Boot. 35,1). Socrates, in his 
statues of the Graces, in the Propylesa, appears to have adopted the 
’EreoxA\etoe yaprrec, from Orchomenus, which were three in number. 
"7 Herodot. 5, 55. Aristoph. Acharn. 709. Hesych. in 'Ayaia. Etym. 
M. in’ Axeia. 
® Schol. Sophoel. in vité. Cicero de Divin. 1, 25. Hesych. in Maverac. 
® Demosth. c. Conon. p. 1259, Reiske. 
4@ Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1, v. 288. 
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same epithet, of Hermes yfuptarne’, and of Hermes He- 
gemonius, or leader of the blind*. Each tribe had a place 
of meeting, called the Phratrium, which contained a statue 
of Jupiter Phratrius, and served to promote a friendly union 
among the yévn of the ¢parpia’. 

Altars of deities, and heroa or monuments and sanctu- 
aries of ancient Athenian heroes, were found in every part 
of the city. We find mention made of the following :— 
the altar of Eudanemus, near the Metroum, and the ascent 
to the Acropolis‘: the sepulchre of Solon, a little within 
the city walls, near one of the gates’: the temenus of 
/Eacus, in the Agora’. There were heroa also of Hesychus, 
of Aigeus, of Phorbas’ (near the street of the Herme), 
of Stephanephorus °, of Calamites’, of Socrates’*, and of 
Aristomachus, commonly called ‘O larpd¢™. The altar 
and statue of Jupiter Agoreeus” were probably in the 
ancient Agora. Of the situation of the altar of Anteros, 
which was a dedication of the Metosci, or of that of Am- 
philochus, both named. by Pausanias*, we have no indica- 
tion. Altars of Jupiter, Hermes, Hercules, and other deities, 
were to be found at the door of every private house. 

Near the temple of Theseus was the Horcomosium, 
80 called because the treaty between Theseus and the 


1 Demosth. c. Newer. p. 1358. Harpocrat. in yeOupiorne. 

? Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1160. 2 J. Poll. 1, 24. 3, 52. 

* Arrian de Exp. Alexand. 3, 16. Eudanemus, otherwise Angelus, was 
asonof Neptune. Hesych. in Edddvepoc. Pausan. Achaic. 4, 6. 

§ ASlian. Var. Hist. 8, 36. 

* Herodot. 5, 89. Plutarch. Thes. 10. Hesych. in Alacovreioy. 

7 Andocid. de Myster. p. 30. Andron, Hellan. ap. Harpocrat. in Sop- 
Bayreiov. Phorbas, king of the Curetes, another son of Neptune, was slain by 
Erechtheus. 

* Sephanephorus was a son of Hercules. Hellanicus ap. Harpocr., Suid. 
in v. 

® Demosth. pro Cor. p. 270. Apollon. in vit. Aschin. 

© Those of AZgeus, of Socrates, and of Hesychus, have already been 
noticed. See p. 143, 175, n. 1. p. 358. 

** Demosth. de f. leg. p. 419. Schol. ibid. Hesych.in ‘larpég. Apollon. 
in vit. schin. 

 Xechyl, Eumen. 979. Eurip. Heracl. 70. Hesych. in 'Ayopaiog. 
Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 388. 13 Attic. 30,1. 34, 2. 
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Amazones was there sworn to’. The Amazoneium appears 
to have been in the same quarter ; for when the Amazones, 
proceeding to attack the Acropolis, took post on the 
Areiopagus, their right, according to the tradition, was at 
the Pnyx, and their left at the Amasoneium, which still 
existed in the time of Plutarch®. We have already seen 
that Plutarch speaks of a place called Heptachalcum, near 
the walls between the Peiraic and the Sacred Gates*. The 
Meticheium, or Metiocheium, which received its name from 
the architect and rhetorician who built it, was one of the 
- Athenian courts of judicature *. The Thesmophoreium was 
a avoolriov, where the women, called Thesmophoriazusa, 
were lodged and boarded, in undergoing a particular dis- 
cipline previous to their employment in celebrating the rites 
of the Thesmophoree (Ceres and Proserpine) *. I+ is uncer 
tain where the apyupoxomeioy *, or mint, was situated ; but, 
in a state so celebrated for its silver coin as Athens, it must 
have been a building of considerable importance’. The 
Ofeavpoc was a building in which images (ayaAuara) and 
other sacred property were deposited *. 


1 Plutarch. Thes, 27. 

3 /Eachyl. Eumen. 689. Plutarch. Thes. 27. Stephan., Suid. in ’ApaZo- 
vetoy. 

3 Plutarch. Syll. 14. 

4 J. Poll. 8,121. Hesych. in Mnrixov rivevocg. Phot. Lex. in Myrwyeioy, 
Myrloxoc. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 309, where we ought to read with 
Photius, pHropog ray OY ra BiAriora cupBovrevedyrwy : for this Metio- 
chus was doubtless that colleague of Pericles who meddled with every thing, 
and of whom a comic poet said, 

Mnrioxog pey orparnyet, Myrloxog dé rag ddode, 
Mnrloxog dt dproveg tworra, Mnrioxog dt rd GAgura, 
Mnrioxog dé xdvra xotirat, Myrioxog 0’ oluwkerat. 

Ap. Plutarch. Polit. Preecept. 15. 

§ Hesych. in Ipuraveiov. Meurs. Attic. Lect. 4, 21. 

¢ Antiphon ap. Harpocrat. in v. 

’ From an Athenian inscription (Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 123), compared 
with Harpocration and Hesychius (in ’Apyupoxomstoy, Srepavngopoc), it 
appears that the heroum of Stephanephorus was in the mint, and per- 
haps that the mint itself was called the house of Stephanephorus. It 
would seem also from Hellanicus (ap. Harpocr., Suid. in Sreg.), that this was 
called the Astic Stephanephorus, to distinguish it from some other; and 
consequently that the mint was in the asty. 

8 Hesych. in Oncavpog. 
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Several archives (dpyzia) bave already been noticed‘. 
The Lyceium contained the archives of the Polemarch, or 
third Archon*. The Parasitium was an doyeiov, where the 
parasites, who in the origin held an honourable situation, 
deposited the first-fruits of the sacred corn’. The Bapa@poy, - 
or Spvyyua, was a deep excavation, where those were con- 
fined who were condemned to death‘; whence the expres- 
sion, 6 iwi ry éptyuari, for the executioner*. The ’Eé- 
aipeoi¢ was a place where burthens were deposited*®. The 
monument, called “Irwov cai Képnc, was in memory of the 
cruelty of an Athenian archon, Hippomenes, who had ex- 
posed his daughter, Limone, to be torn in pieces by a horse’. 
Blaute was a place where a shoemaker had dedicated a 
wooden last (Aaérn) *. 

Among the great number of statues which adorned the 
Agora, we find the names of those of Phocion, Diphilus, 
Berisades, Satyrus, Gorgippus, Demades, and Chabrias’. 
The statues of Demades were all destroyed. Chabrias 
was represented kneeling, with his spear couched, and 
his shield upon his knees, this being the position in 
which he ordered his phalanx to throw themselves, when, 
by this new and unexpected movement, they prevented a 
charge of Lacedzemonians under Agesilaus, near Thebes ™. 

As every tribe, ¢oarpla, yévoc, Epavoc, and family, had its 
protecting deity, to whom statues and altars were raised, 
we may imagine the immense number of them there must 


! See above, p. 114, n. 1. p. 243. ® Hesych. in "Exbeowy. 

3 J. Poll. 6,35. Athen. 6,6 (27). 

4 Harpocr., Stephan., Hesych., Suid. in Bépa@pow. Harpoer. in "Opvypa. 
According to the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Plut. 431), it was a deep pit, 
with hooks on the sides. The messengers sent to Athens by Darius are 
said to have been thrown into the barathrum to seek for the earth and 
water, which they demanded as a token of submission. 

§ J. Poll. 8,71. Dinarch. c. Demosth. p. 46, Reiske. Lycurg. c. Leo- 
erat. p. 221. 

6 Etymol. Mag. in "Eiaipecie. 

7 Heraclid. de Polit. 1. Suid. in ‘lrxopivne, dperroy. 

® J. Poll. 7,22. Hesych. in v. ® See Meursius Ceram. Gem. 16. 

1@ Corn. Nep. Chabr. 1. 
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have been at Athens. Each had an epithet derived from 
the name of the family, or from some peculiarity attached 
to the worship. For some of these appellations see Meur- 
sius Athenee Attics, 1. 2, c. 13, 14. 

After the time of Alexander, statues, raised by the vote 
of the people, became so common, that the Agora was filled 
with them. Meursius, in his Ceramicus Geminus (p. 16), 
has collected the names of many, and the evidence upon 
which they rest. 

Dinarchus and Plutarch show the great number of brazen 
statues which were often erected to the favourite of the 
day, and the facility with which they were thrown down 
and melted, when popularity changed its object '. 

Among the places in and near Athens, of which the 
names are known, but the situation is uncertain, may be 
mentioned the ayéAacroc wétpa*: the hill ScceAéa, described 
by Suidas as a three-legged hill (rpiaxeAnje Adgoc)* : Trigla, 
a place where stood a statue of Hecate Triglathena, to whom 
the red mullet (x) rpiyAa) was offered in sacrifice, da rod 
ovéuartoc olxadrnta, rpfuoppoc yao 7 Dede ‘: Cycloborus, a 
torrent, which occasionally rushed down with a great noise ’. 

Demosthenes asserts, in the third Olynthiac, that some 
of the dwellings of Athens surpassed the buildings of Peri- 
cles in magnificence °, which, although it may be an orato- 


! Dinarch. c. Demosth, p. 33, Reiske. Plutarch. Polit. Preecept. 27. 

7 "AyéXaarog : 6 px) wpdg ylAwra tmirndewg wai 6 orvyvdc. tors dé eal 
wirpa ‘A@iygot otirw Aeyopévn. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 337. It was s0 
called, according to Hesychius (in v.), because Ceres sat upon it, when im 
search of her daughter. 

2 Possibly the lower or western rock of Lycabettus ; for this hill being 
near the walls, and commanding a part of the northern side of the city, 
explains, by its position, the Dodonman oracle, which recommended to the 
Athenians to occupy Sicilia. Pausanias mentions this among some other fatal 
examples of oracular ambiguity. ‘A@yvaiot dé pavrevpa AGew ke wdornt 
TuceMiay oikiZawv 1 dt ob wépbw ripg woAEwe 9) YieeAia Adgog ieriv ov 
péyac. Pausan. Arcad. 11, 6. 

# Athen. 7, 21 (126). Evustath. in Il. ¥. 71. 

§ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 137. Acharn. 38]. Plutarch. Polit. Precept. 9. 

6 p. 36, Reiske. 
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rical amplification, must have had some foundation. The 
streets at the same time were crooked and narrow '. 

Julius Pollux has given an idea of some of the principal 
features of Athens, in enumerating several of the constituent 
parts of a city. wdérswe 82 plpy—oroat cat Spduor cal orpa- 
Tirywa «wal dpxeia xal ypamparcia cal didacxadcia cal raid- 
ayeryta & cal gwrsod¢ wvdpuaZov. 9,41. The walks (7 
xepiwaroc) were ty orog 7} Spduw ff GAce. 10, 57. 


' Diceearch. p. 8, Hudson. 


APPENDIX VIII. 
Page 166. 
ON THE MONUMENT OF PHILOPAPPUS. 


THE monument of Philopappus was built in a form slightly 
concave towards the front. The chord of the curve was 
about thirty feet in length. In front it presented three 
niches between four pilasters; the central niche was wider 
than the two lateral ones, concave and with a semicircular 
top ; the others were quadrangular. A seated statue in the 
central niche was obviously that of the person to whom the 
monument was erected. An inscription below the niche 
shows that he was named Philopappus, son of Epiphanes, 
an Attic citizen of the demus Besa (®Adrarmoc *Empe- 
vove Byoaetc). On the right hand of this statue was 
seated a king Antiochus, son of a king Antiochus, as we 
learn from the inscription below it (GaoWed¢ ‘Avrioyoc 
Baaréwe ’Avridyov). In the niche on the other side was 
seated Seleucus Nicator (Gaowsde éAevxog “Avrioxov 
Nixarwo). On the pilaster to the mght of Philopappus 
of Besa, is the inscription: c(aius) suLtus c(aii) F(ilius) 
FAB(14), ANTIOCHUS PHILOPAPPUS, COS. FRATER ARVALIS, 
ALLECTUS INTER PRETORIOS AB IMP(eratore) C#SARE 
NERVA TRAJANO OPTUMO GERMANICO Dacico, On that 
to the left of Philopappus was inscribed BaotAgde ’ Avrioyoc 
Pirdranmroc, Baoréwe "Exupavoue, rov ‘Avtidyouv. Be 
tween the niches and the base of the monument, in a single 
compartment, there is a representation in high relief of the 
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triumph of a Roman emperor, similar to that on the arch of 
Titus at Rome. 

The part of the monument now remaining consists of the 
central and eastern niches, with remains of the two pilasters 
on that side of the centre. The statues in the niches still 
remain, but without heads and otherwise imperfect; the 
figures of the triumph, in the lower compartment, are not 
much better preserved. Although the monument stood so 
near the wall, the back front was not without ornament ; 
there are remains of two pilasters at the back of the great 
niche *. 

The monument of Philopappus appears, from Spon and 
Wheler, to have been nearly in the same state in 1676 as 
it is at present: and it is to Ciriaco d’Ancona, who visited 
Athens two centuries earlier, that we are indebted for a 
knowledge of the deficient parts of the monument. Stuart 
in the year 1751 found two statues lying on the ground at 
the foot of the hill below the monument, which had evi- 
dently from the style formed a part of it. These statues in 
the year 1785 had been carried away, and are now probably 
in some collection, where their origin may be forgotten. 
Stuart had no knowledge of the MS. of Ciriaco, which is 
in the Barbarini library at Rome; but judging from what 
he saw, he rightly concluded that the two statues stood 
on the summits of the two pilasters, and were intended for 
the persons whose names were inscribed on the pilasters 
below them. 

We learn from Josephus, that in the fourth year of Ves- 
pasian (a. Dp. 72), Samosata the capital of Commagene was 
taken by Peetus, whom Vespasian had left in the govern- 
ment of Syria. Antiochus, the king of Commagene, retired 
to Cilicia with his wife and daughter, but his two sons 
Epiphanes and Oallinicus held out for a short time in arms, 
and even engaged successfully in action with the Romans, 
but at length having been deserted by their soldiers, they 


' Here Mr. Kinnard thinks there may have been some monument in 
honour of Epiphanes, father of the Philopappi. 
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crossed the Euphrates into the territory of Vologeses, king 
of Parthia. Vespasian showed no resentment against 
them, but permitted both the father and sons to proceed to 
Rome, where he treated them with distinction. We may 
infer from the inscriptions, that Philopappus of Besa, and king 
Antiochus Philopappus, were sons of Epiphanes, and had 
assumed the name of Philopappus from respect to the 
grandfather, the last de facto king of their family. The 
name was similar to many adjuncts of those days, such as 
Philometor and Philoromseus. While one of the brothers 
affected the republican simplicity of an Attic citizen, the 
other still adhered to the empty title of king, which of course 
he bestowed also on his father Epiphanes. As to the Latin 
inscription, I am inclined to believe with Stuart, that it was 
intended for a son of Callinicus; he could not have been a 
brother of the titular king Antiochus Philopappus, their 
two Greek names having been the same; but for that very 
reason he was likely to have been a first-cousin. The 
Caii filius show that his father was a citizen of Rome as well 
as himself, and it appears that they were enrolled in the 
Fabian tribe and Julian family. 7 

From the Latin inscription, we learn nearly the date of 
the monument. Trajan is styled Dacicus, but not Parth- 
cus, which title, if the senate had then bestowed it upon him, 
would not have been omitted, especially as there was a sufii- 
cient space for it on the pilaster. The monument, there- 
fore, was erected between the years 101 and 108"* of the 
Christian wera. As Epiphanes is stated by Josephus to 
have been young in the year 72, his son Philopappus 
must have died at a middle-age; and the monument was 
probably erected by his surviving brother and cousin, who 
may have intended to explain this fact by their own statues 
having been erect while the two others were seated. The 


1 If we refer the titles Dacicus and Parthicus to the two triumphs of 
Trajan, the years will be 106 and 115 instead of 101 and 108 Optumus 
was bestowed upon Trajan as early as the year 99, though seldom found on 
monuments until near the end of his reign. But Philopappus would pro- 
bably be early in doing honour to his patron. 
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treatise of Plutarch on “ How to distingtish a flatterer 
from a friend,” is addressed to an Antiochus Philopappus, and 
in another place he mentions a BaowWsd¢"PiAdwar7og as 
having executed with great munificence the office of Agono- 
thetes, and that of Choregus for all the tribes‘on;some par- 
ticular occasion’. The title and the two names are suited 
to the person whose statue stood on the left hand of Philo- 
pappus of Besa. But it is possible that Plutarch may have 
referred to two persons; and that one of them may have 
been Philopappus of Besa, who residing among the Athe- 
nians, may have been usually known as king Philopappus, 
although an Attic citizen; for it was probably in the 
latter capacity that he filled the offices mentioned by 
Plutarch. The magnificence of the monument, and its 
position within the city in one of the most honorable 
and conspicuous situations, show it to have been that 
of some person who had obtained the special favour of 
the Athenians. One hundred and fifty years before, they 
had refused to permit M. Claudius Marcellus a consular, 
who was killed at Athens by one of his attendants, to be 
buried within the walls, but erected a monument to him in 
the Academy ’*. 


1 Quest. Sympos. I, 10. 

2 Locum sepulture intra urbem impetrare non potui, quod religione se 
impediri dicerent ; neque tamen id antea cuiquam concesserant. Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus M. Ciceroni ap. Epist. ad Div. 4. 12. V. Ep. ad Attic. 
13, 13. 
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E1cut centuries after the death of Theseus, the people of 
Athens suddenly became ashamed of the ingratitude of their 
ancestors towards this great benefactor, in driving him out 
of Athens, to die by violence in a foreign country: it was 
reported that his spectre had been seen fighting against the 
Medes at Marathon ; and the Pythia having been consulted, 
directed the removal of his bones to Athens, and that he 
should be honoured as a hero. Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
who about seven years before had reduced and colonized 
Scyrus, was sent to that island to obtain the remains. 
Bones of large stature were found, with the head of a spear 
and a sword of brass lying by them. These having been 
recognised as the bones of Theseus, were brought by Cimon 
to the Peirzeus. The Athenians received them with pro- 
cessions and sacrifices, and interred them on a height in the 
middle of the Asty. This event occurred in the archonship 
of Apsephion, 8.c. 469-8'. The present temple, therefore, 
which was erected over the tomb, was finished, allowing five 
years for its completion, about the year 465 B.c. It was 
unequalled in sanctity, except by the temple of Minerva in 
the Acropolis and the Eleusinium’. Its sacred inclosure 


' Thucyd. 1,98. Plutarch. Thes. 35. 36. Cimon. 8. Diodor. Sic. 4, 62. 
11. 41. 48. Pausan. Attic. 17,6. Lacon.3,6. Plutarch and Pausaniss 
are incorrect in connecting the conquest of the island with the search for 
the bones. 

3 Plutarch. de Exil. 17. 
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was so large as occasionally to serve as a place of military 
assembly’, and it enjoyed the privilege of an asylum’, 
which had the effect of rendering it a prison to those who 
fled from justice’. 

The temple faces about 8° to the southward of east. It 
is a peripteral hexastyle with thirteen columns on the sides, 
one hundred and four feet long and forty-five feet broad on 
the upper of two steps which form the stylobate. It consists 
of a onxdc or cella, having a prodomus or prothyreeum to 
the east, and an opisthodomus or posticum to the west. 
These were separated only from the ambulatory of the peri- 
style by two columns and perhaps a railing, which may have 
united the columns with one another, and with the ante at 
the end of the prolongation of the walls of the cella. The 
prodomus was deeper than the opisthodomus, as well as 
more distant from the adjacent front of the temple ; the sum 
of the two dimensions in the pronaus being thirty-three feet, 
and in the posticum twenty-seven feet. The ambulatory at 
the sides of the temple is no more than six feet in breadth. 
The thirty-four columns of the peristyle, as well as the four 
in the two vestibules, are near three feet four inches in 
diameter at the base, and near nineteen feet high, with an 
intercolumniation of five feet four mches, except at the 
angles, where, as usual in the Doric order, the interval is 
made smaller in order to bring the triglyphs to the angle, 
and at the same time not to offend the eye by the inequality 
of the metopes. The height of the temple, from the bottom 
of the stylobate to the summit of the pediment, is thirty- 
three feet and a half. 

The eastern fronting of the temple, marked by the greater 
depth of the pronaus, is shown still more strongly by the 
sculpture. In the eastern pediment only, are there any 
traces in the marble of metallic fastenings for statues ; and 
the ten metopes of the eastern front, with the four adjoin- 


1 Thucyd. 6, 61. 
2 Diodor. Sic. 4, 62. Plutarch. Thes. 36. Hesych., Etymol. Mag. in Onacioy. 
> Etymol. ibid. et in Onoesdron. 
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ing of either flank, are exclusively adorned with figures, all 
the other metopes having been plain’. But no Doric tem- 
ple had yet: been attempted, either in Greece or its colonies, 
in which sculpture had been employed in decorating the 
entire frieze of the peristyle, still less of the cella. For 
Phidias was reserved the glory of leaving no part of either 
unadorned with sculpture in relief, at the same time that he 
filled both the pediments with statues, and thus left in his 
great work, the Parthenon, no difference in the magnificence 
of the two fronts or of the two sides of the temple. In the 
Theseium the cella was adorned, as the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia appears from Pausanias to have been, with a 
sculptured frieze over the columns and ante of the prodo- 
mus and opisthodomus. In the Theseium it stretches 
across the whole breadth of the cella and ambulatory, and 
is more than thirty-eight feet in length. 

When the Theseium was converted into a Christian 
church, the two interior columns of the pronaus were re- 
moved to make room for the altar and its semicircular 
inclosure, customary in Greek churches. A large door 
was at the same time pierced in the wall which separates 
the cella from the opisthodomus: when Athens was taken 
by the Turks, who were in the habit of riding into the 
churches on horseback, this door was closed, and a smaller 
one was made in the southern wall. The roof of the cella 
is entirely modern, and the greater part of the ancient 
beams and lacunaria of the peristyle are wanting. In other 
respects the temple is complete, though the sculptures have 
suffered greatly from time or violence, and some of the com- 
ponent blocks of the columns have been thrown out of their 
line, probably by the effect of earthquakes. The building 
consists entirely of Pentelic marble, and stands upon an 
artificial foundation formed of large quadrangular blocks of 


1 It is not impossible that the contrast of these latter metopes with the high 
reliefs of those at the eastern end, may have been diminished by means of 
painted figures; and that the western pediment may have been filled 
with figures in clay. 
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ordinary lime-stone. At the north-western angle of the 
temple, where the hill upon which the temple stands is 
steep, six courses of the substruction are apparent to view, 
the form of the ground having here a tendency to expose 
the foundations to be undermined by torrents. 

The Theseium was not only the sepulchre and heroum of 
Theseus, but it was a monument also in honour of Hercules, 
the kinsman, friend, and companion of Theseus, who had 
delivered him from the chains of Aidoneus, king of Molossi; 
in return for which, Theseus was said to have brought Her- 
cules with him from Thebes to Athens, that he might be 
purified for the murder of his children. Theseus then not 
only shared his property with Hercules, but gave up to him 
all the sacred places which had been conferred upon Theseus 
by the Athenians, changing all the Theseia of Attica, except 
four, into Heracleia’. The Hercules Furens of Euripides, 
which, like the temple itself, seems to have been intended to 
celebrate unitedly the virtues of the two heroes, represents 
Theseus promising to Hercules that the Athenians should 
honour him with sculptured marbles, and appears to refer 
to the decorations of this among other buildings at 
Athens ’. 


1 Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Thes. 35. Two of the others were in the 
Long Walls, and in Peireeus. See above, p. 393.419. The third was at 
Colonus. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 

2 “Exou 0 dp’ npiv wpdg wédcopa Wadddéog. 
*Beti yipac cdc ayvioac pideparog, 
Adpoue re dwow, ypnpdrwy tr’ indy pipoc. 
“A & ke rodtréy dap’ yw, owoag Képoug 
Mic ixrd, ratpoy Kywoowy caraxravwy, 
Loi ravra dow wavraxov Ob por xBovde 
Tepivn Sidacra radr’ trwvopacpiva 
LkOsy rd Aorwdy tec Boorwy cexAHoeras 
Zavroc Oavdyrog 0’, evr’ dy tic Acdov porge, 
Ovaiatct, Aatvoroi 7’ oyrwpace 
Tipwy dvake rao’ "AOnvaiwy worse. 
Kadtdc yap doroicg origavoc ‘EAAnver bxo, 
"Avép’ icOXoy wdedovvrag, ebedtiag ruxEeiv. 
Kaye ydpty cot rijc ipic owrnpiag 
Thvd ayriisow. Eurip. Herc. fur. 1323. 
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If it was perfectly in harmony with Athenian tradition 
to select the exploits of Hercules as well as those of Theseus 
for the sculptural decorations of the Theseium, it was 
equally so to give the more conspicuous situation to those 
of Hercules, as Theseus had yielded to him the first 
honours of his native country. We find, accordingly, that 
all the metopes in the front of the temple, which can be 
deciphered, relate to the labours of Hercules, and that all 
those on the two flanks, which can be deciphered, relate to 
the labours of Theseus. 

As the great actions of Hercules were much more nume- 
rous than the metopes in front of the Theseium, the artist 
had to select ten’. These were, beginning from the south : 
1, Hercules and the Lion of Nemea ; 2, Hercules and Iolaus 
destroying the Hydra; 3, Hercules taming the stag of 
Ceryneia; 4, Hercules and the Erymanthian boar’; 5, 


1 The twelve labours of Hercules were the invention of a later age ; when 
they seem to have been assimilated in number, as well as to have had same 
recondite mythological reference to the twelve gods, the twelve months, and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. Apollodorus who has described the labours 
of Hercules called the Twelve, together with other exploits called the 
Tidpepya, observes that anciently ten only was the number, and ten also 
is the number described in the Hercules Furens of Euripides. They are 
not the same, however, as those represented on the Theseium, but as fol- 
lows : 1, Hercules kills the Lion of Nemea ; 2, overthrows the Centaurs of 
Mount Pelium ; 3, kills the deer of Diana; 4, tames the horses of Dio- 
medes ; 5, kills Cyenus; 6, destroys the dragon of the Hesperides ; 7, 
relieves Atlas from the burthen of the Heavens ; 8, conquers the Ama- 
zones, and brings the girdle of Hippolyta to Mycense ; 9, destroys the hydra 
of Lerna ; 10, kills Geryon the triple-bodied pastor of Erytheia. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in the fifth century 8.c., artists and poets felt themselves 
at liberty to choose among the actions of Hercules, when celebrating those 
which they wished to represent as his ten principal labours. 

? This, Stuart supposed to be the Cretan bull ; but the outline of the 
hinder part of the animal is that of a boar, and not a bull, as becomes evi- 
dent, on comparing it with the bull and the sow represented by the same 
artist on the metopes relating to the labours of Theseus. Besides this, 
the vase upon which Hercules sets one foot, generally accompanies the 
representations of Hercules and the Erymanthian boar: it refers to the 
story of Eurystheus having hid himself in a vase when Hercules bronght 
home the boar. Hence on ancient monuments the head of Eurystheus 
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Hereules with one of the horses of Diomedes, king of 
Thrace ; 6, Hercules and Cerberus ; 7, much injured, but 
probably Hercules taking from Hippolyta the girdle of 
Mars; 8, Hercules having slain Cycnus'; 9, Hercules and 
Antzus, whose mother, Earth, stands by, and stretches 
out both arms, in an attitude often seen upon Greek 
vases; 10, Hercules receiving an apple from one of the 
nymphs Hesperides. 

Of the four sculptured metopes on the southern side, the 
first from the angle, represents Theseus and the Minotaur: 
the second, Theseus and the Marathonian bull: the third, 
Theseus and Pityocamptes: the fourth, perhaps Theseus 
and Procrustes. The first on the north side is perhape 
Theseus and Corynetes’: the second, Theseus and Cer- 
cyon: the third, Theseus and Scyron: the fourth, Theseus 
and the sow of Crommyon. 

The sculptures over the prodomus and opisthodomus of 
the Theseium are in much higher relief than the frieze of the 
Parthenon ; and although -now for the most part in a state 
of extreme degradation, they were evidently, that of the pro- 
domus at least, works of greater merit and perfection. As 
Micon, who painted the walls of this temple, was a sculptor 
as well as a painter, there is every reason to believe that 


is often seen looking out of the vase, while Hercules stands over it, 
exactly as here represented: 

1 Of this metope, though particularly injured, the design is cvident. 
The contest with Cycnus was the most celebrated of the povopayias of 
Hercules. It was represented in a group of the Acropolis, (see above, 

p- 157), and in relief upon the manors of the Amyclzan Apollo. Pausan. 
ae 18, 6. 

2 This metope and the former, represent a victorious hero standing over 
his prostrate antagonist ; but none of the attributes which may formerly 
have distinguished the personages are now apparent. As the labours of 
Theseus, however, were usually held to be eight in number (Hygin. Fab. 
38), and as six of the eight metopes are sufficiently preserved to slow the 
particular labours which they described, it can hardly be doubted that the 
remaining two described the defeat of Corynetes and Procrustes, though it 
may be uncertain which of the two was intended for the former, and which 
for the latter. 
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these are not only from his designs, but that being not very 
numerous, all the best of them were finished by his own 
hands; this at least is much more likely than that the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon were executed by Phidias himself. 
The artist appears to have bestowed a care in the execution, 
proportioned to the great prominence of the relief, and to 
the protection from the weather, which these interior friezes 
derived from their sheltered position: their perfection how- 
ever has been, in some measure, the cause of their present 
imperfect state, the high relief having rendered them s0 
much more liable to suffer from the bigotry or wanton 
violence of the barbarians, who for more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years have had possession of them. 

We have seen that the ten metopes in front of the temple 
were devoted to the exploits of Hercules, and that eight, 
less conspicuously situated, related to those of Theseus. In 
like manner we find that the frieze over the columns and 
ante at the back part of the building, was one of the most 
celebrated actions of the life of Theseus, his contest with 
the Centaurs. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
corresponding pannel of the pronaus related to some of the 
exploits of Hercules. This composition, which is thirty- 
eight feet in length, is divided ito three unequal portions 
by two groups, each consisting of three figures seated upon 
rocks and facing each other. The three which are not far 
from the southern end represent a male and two females; 
those towards the northern end, but which are nearer to 
the middle of the frieze, consist of a female seated between 
two males’. | 

There can be no doubt that these figures being, although 
seated, as high as those on foot, were intended for deities, like 
the similar figures on the frieze of the Parthenon, and that the 
rocks are those of Olympus. The destruction of the heads 


' See the plates from Pars’s drawings in Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 
IIT, pl. 15, et seq. ; or the casts of the original marbles in the Britiah 
Museum. 
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and of the greatest part of the original surface, together 
with the loss of those additions to the marble, in metal or 
colour, by means of which the ancient artists left no ambi- 
guity as to the characters which they intended to repre- 
sent, render it impossible now to assign names to all these 
deities: it seems sufficiently evident, however, that the 
southern group consists of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
because they are seated in that order, and because the two 
former lean apparently upon sceptres, while the third wears 
a helmet. The masses of rock with which all the com- 
batants on one side in the principal action are armed, and 
the enlarged proportions of two figures represented as dead, 
leave little doubt that the subject of the composition was 
that so often introduced in Athenian art, the Gigantomachia 
or rebellion of the Giants, who were said to have hurled 
whole mountains against the gods, and to have been subdued 
chiefly by the assistance of Hercules'. The difficulties of. 
this subject, some of which were not smaller than those 
inseparable from two other representations common among 
the Athenians, namely their fabulous battles with the Ama- 
zones, and with the Centaurs, have been surmounted by the 
artist with admirable ingenuity. 

As the whole frieze, thirty-eight feet in length, was 
devoted to a single subject, the composition may be 
regarded, like those in the pediments of the Parthenon, 
as a great glyptic picture, and the more correctly so as 
its effects in many of the minor details were produced 
by metallic adjuncts and by painting. It consisted of 
twenty-nine figures. The arrangement of the subject 
depended principally upon the position of the king of gods 
and men. Seated as he was supposed to have been on the 
summit of Olympus, which the giants were never permitted 


1 soig 88 Devic Adytoy Hy Vad Oedy ply pndiva rev Trydyrey drodcGat 
Sbvacbat, cuppaxyotyrocg b Ovynrot rivog reXevTnoey .... Zedge... . 
“Hpaxdia 8 chppayoy ov AOnvag iwexadicaro ... . mavrag dt ‘Hpaxdie 
iréZevoey. Apollod. 1,6.§ 1.2. Soe Pindar Nem. 1, 102. Apollod. 2, 7. 
§1. Diodor. 4,15. Sil. Ital. 17, 650. 
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to approach, he is placed towards the southern extremity 
of the frieze ; leaving nothing behind the mountain, but an 
episode, which though important to the general design. 
and connected with the main action, was subordinate and 
separate. 

On the other hand, in order to show that the giants had 
attained the lower heights of the mountain, which were 
occupied by some of the deities inferior in rank to the three 
on the summit, the former were placed nearer to the 
centre of the frieze than to the northern extremity, m 
order that the war might be represented on both sides of 
them: this is very clearly explained by the two young 
warriors next to them on the north, who are marehing 
behind them to reach the battle on the other side, as 
appears particularly from a part of their shields hid by the 
mountain. 

The apparent want of symmetry in the position of the 
two groups of deities with respect to the whole sculpture, 
was not repugnant to ancient taste; in fact it produces 3 
more agreeable and a far more poetical effect, than if the 
two groups of deities had been at equal distances from 
the centre. Jupiter was placed towards the southern, 
not the northern end, in order that his forces, advancing 
towards the giants in the lower part of the mountain, might 
have their right sides towards the spectator, which placing 
the giants in the background, gave superior effect to the 
action of the right arms of their opponents, enabled the 
artist to represent the shields of the latter in slight relief 
on the lowest surface, and generally made it more easy for 
him to show them as combatants prevailing in the contest. 
These warriors on the side of the gods being generally 
armed with shields, we cannot hesitate in believing that they 
had swords in the right hand, though not a single right 
hand is preserved. 

As Micon could not distinguish his giant combatants by 
their stature, without degrading his gods and heroes, it is 
only in the dead figures that any marked difference 
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appears ; though it is to be supposed that, wherever there 
was a close contrast, some distinction had been made. 
This indeed is evident from the only figure of a giant in 
sufficient preservation to admit of the comparison ; namely, 
the third figure from the southern end of the frieze, which 
represents a young giant on his knees, and which may be 
remarked as having a greater fulness of face and limbs, 
than the figures of his equally youthful opponents. The 
only part of the composition, in which the sculptor has 
drawn upon the spectator’s imagination as opposed to his 
senses, is in representing human figures as grasping and 
hurling rocks of which their hands are capable of covering 
only a small part ; but this was a difficulty inseparable from 
the subject. 

The Greek sculptors and painters having seldom been 
servile followers of the mythological writers, we cannot 
expect any close coincidence between Micon and Apollo- 
dorus, the only extant author who has entered into parti- 
culars of the giant war, and who probably followed the 
ancient poets. He represents Jupiter as having ful- 
minated some of the rebel giants, Hercules as having 
transfixed them all with his arrows, and Minerva’ as 
well as Hecate, Diana, and the Fates, as having been 
engaged in the battle; instead of which Jupiter is here a 
tranquil spectator, no females are to be perceived except 
the seated deities, and no figure can be discovered shooting 
with a bow, which indeed would m sculpture have been 
almost ridiculous against such weapons as the giants em- 
ployed. The assistance of the bow of Hercules, therefore, 
without which, it was said, that none of the giants could be 
destroyed, seems to have been entirely omitted. 

The male deities engaged in combat with the giants, 
were said to have been Apollo, Bacchus, Hermes, Vulcan, 
and Neptune’. Porphyrion was reported to have been killed 


1 See also Pausanias Arcad. 47, 1. 
2 Apollod. 1,6. § 1,2. According to Diodorus (4,15), and the Scho- 
lisst of Pindar, Nem. 1, 100, Bacchus as well as Hercules was a 1pi@eo¢, 
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to approach, he is placed towards the southern extremity 
of the frieze ; leaving nothing behind the mountain, but an 
episode, which though important to the general design, 
and connected with the main action, was subordinate and 
separate. 

On the other hand, in order to show that the giants had 
attained the lower heights of the mountain, which were 
occupied by some of the deities inferior in rank to the three 
on the summit, the former were placed nearer to the 
centre of the frieze than to the northern extremity, m 
order that the war might be represented on both sides of 
them: this is very clearly explained by the two young 
warriors next to them on the north, who are marching 
behind them to reach the battle on the other side, as 
appears particularly from a part of their shields hid by the 
mountain. 

The apparent want of symmetry in the position of the 
two groups of deities with respect to the whole sculpture, 
was not repugnant to ancient taste; in fact it produces a 
more agreeable and a far more poetical effect, than if the 
two groups of deities had been at equal distances from 
the centre. Jupiter was placed towards the southern, 
not the northern end, in order that his forces, advancing 
towards the giants in the lower part of the mountain, might 
have their right sides towards the spectator, which placing 
the giants in the background, gave superior effect to the 
action of the right arms of their opponents, enabled the 
artist to represent the shields of the latter in slight relief 
on the lowest surface, and generally made it more easy for 
him to show them as combatants prevailing im the contest. 
These warriors on the side of the gods being generally 
armed with shields, we cannot hesitate in believing that they 
had swords in the right hand, though not a single right 
hand is preserved. 

As Micon could not distinguish his giant combatants by 
their stature, without degrading his gods and heroes, it is 
only in the dead figures that any marked difference 
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appears ; though it 1s to be supposed that, wherever there 
was a close contrast, some distinction had been made. 
This indeed is evident from the only figure of a giant in 
sufficient preservation to admit of the comparison ; namely, 
the third figure from the southern end of the frieze, which 
represents a young giant on his knees, and which may be 
remarked as having a greater fulness of face and limbs, 
than the figures of his equally youthful opponents. The 
only part of the composition, in which the sculptor has 
drawn upon the spectator’s imagination as opposed to his 
senses, is In representing human figures as grasping and 
hurling rocks of which their hands are capable of covering 
only a small part ; but this was a difficulty inseparable from 
the subject. 

The Greek sculptors and painters having seldom been 
servile followers of the mythological writers, we cannot 
expect any close coincidence between Micon and Apollo- 
dorus, the only extant author who has entered into parti- 
culars of the giant war, and who probably followed the 
ancient poets. He represents Jupiter as having ful- 
mmated some of the rebel giants, Hercules as having 
transiixed them all with his arrows, and Minerva’ as 
well as Hecate, Diana, and the Fates, as having been 
engaged in the battle; stead of which Jupiter is here a 
tranquil spectator, no females are to be perceived except 
the seated deities, and no figure can be discovered shooting 
with a bow, which indeed would in sculpture have been 
almost ridiculous against such weapons as the giants em- 
ployed. The assistance of the bow of Hercules, therefore, 
without which, it was said, that none of the giants could be 
destroyed, seems to have been entirely omitted. 

The male deities engaged in combat with the giants, 
were said to have been Apollo, Bacchus, Hermes, Vulcan, 
and Neptune’. Porphyrion was reported to have been killed 


} See also Pausanias Arcad. 47, 1. 
2 Apollod. 1, 6.§ 1,2. According to Diodorus (4, 15), and the Scho- 
liast of Pindar, Nem. 1, 100, Bacchus as well as Hercules was a npifeoc, 
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by Apollo’; Bacchus to have destroyed Eurytus with 
his thyrsus; Hermes to have prevailed over Hippo- 
lytus by virtue of the helmet of Orcus ("Aidoc xcuvéy) 
which concealed him from view’; Clytius to have been slam 
by Vulcan with irons from his forge; Polybotes by Nep- 
tune, who hurled at him the island Nisyrus, which he bad 
wrenched off from Cos; Typhon by Jupiter, who buried 
him under Etna’. Some of the deities had probably 
been identified by means of these fables, or by the more 
usual attributes: but such is the present state-of the 
monument, that nothing better than conjectures can now be 
offered in explanation. 

The main action, however, may be divided into five 
monomachie. The pair of combatants nearest to Jupiter, 
consists of a warrior having a shield and a_ crested 
helmet, but otherwise naked, fighting against a giant 
who appears to be hurling a stone from his right hand, 
and who is the only one among the giants having any 
appearance of drapery. Next to him a naked warrior 
stands over a prostrate giant. The third pair of com- 
batants, unlike the others, consists of a giant on the 
southern side of his adversary, of whom the bust only re- 
mains with the left arm, the shield, and a part of the 
chlamys. Next come the two warriors above mentioned, 
marching northward and passing behind the three seated 
deities ; beyond whom is. the fourth monomachia. Here 
we perceive a warrior larger, broader, and more muscular 


born of a mortal mother, without whose assistance the Fates had declared 
that the Gods could not prevail. See also the Bacchs of Euripides, 540. 

1 Pindar Pyth. 8,15. According to Apolloderus, by Hercules and 
Jupiter. 

2 V. Homer. II. E. 845. 

3 Apollod.L 1. According to Strabo (p. 489), and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium who follows Strabo, Neptune broke off Nisyrus from Cos with hw 
trident, and overwhelmed the giant with this new island. A statue of Nep- 
tune, in the street leading from the Peiraic gate to the Cerameicus, repre- 
sented him as hurling his trident at Polybotes. Seeabove,p.110. Neptune 
is seen in the same attitude on the coins of Posidonia and other places. 
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than the preceding, and in violent action. A long flowing 
chlamys trails behind him, leaving the whole figure naked 
in front. The giant opposed to him, hurls an immense 
rock with each hand; one of these masses his adversary 
pushes back with his left hand, while his right arm was 
stretched out so directly as to give the idea that the deadly 
blow, which he was about to inflict, was with a missile 
weapon of some kind. In the last combat, to the north, 
the bust and left thigh of the fighting deity only are pre- 
served, and the left arm appears to grasp a rock. The bust 
is of the same muscular description as the preceding. He 
seems to have already destroyed a giant, who lies prostrate 
before him ; and to be engaged with another, who throws a 
rock with each hand. 

This may perhaps be Neptune fighting with another giant, 
after having slain Polybotes. The rock in his left hand may 
represent the island with which he covered the giant; and 
his right may have been armed with the trident'. In this 
ease the fourth may be Vulcan hurling red-hot iron at Clytius 
(KAériov Badrwy ubdporc) ; the third, Bacchus ; the second, 
Apollo, whose superior power may be expressed by his having 
already slain Polytion ; and the figure next to Jupiter may 
possibly be Hermes wearing the helmet of Pluto. But it 
will be asked, where was Hercules, one of whose actions 
this composition was particularly intended to commemo- 
rate. It was for him probably that the southern extre- 
mity of the composition was reserved, where five figures are 
seen between the southern end of the frieze, and the figure 
of Minerva seated on Olympus. The first figures at the 
former extremity are two young chlamydated warriors 
bearmg shields, the first bareheaded, the second wearing 
a helmet without a erest, and both marching northward 
like the two near the lower deities. Next to them is the 
giant on his knees, before mentioned, behind whom a war- 
rior, wearing a chlamys and crested helmet, ties the giant’s 

1 The action is thus represented on a Vulcian vase in my possession, but 


the trident is there directed not against a fresh adversary but against the 
prostrate Polybotes. 
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arms behind his back. Between him and Minerva there 
remains only a young naked warrior without helmet, but 
having a thong on his left arm, which indicates there was 
also a shield. He is represented stepping northward, but 
suddenly turning round to behold the action behind, and as 
stretching out his right arm, as if ready to assist the victor 
against his struggling adversary. The action here repre- 
sented is, probably, Hercules binding Alcyoneus, whom he 
had overcome. The assistance which Minerva granted to 
Hercules in all his undertakings, and especially in his con- 
test with this giant, may have been one reason why the 
artist placed the action near Minerva, although from other 
obvious considerations he was obliged to represent her as 
facing towards the main contest. There was a motive also 
for separating this action from the others: Hercules, 
whom we may suppose to have already wounded all the 
giants with his arrows, could not subdue Alcyoneus his 
particular adversary, until (by the advice of Minerva) 
he had driven the giant out of Pallene, in which peninsala, 
whenever the latter was thrown to the ground, he was 
revived by his mother Earth’. Hercules now secures him 
from any further resistance, by binding him as a captive in 
the usual manner. 

At the northern end of the composition, behind the 
group of deities, and beyond the fourth and fifth pair of 
combatants, the extremity of the frieze 1s occupied by five 
figures, obviously intended to balance the same number 
which accompany the action of Hercules at the other end, 
and together with them to give importance to the centre 
of the composition. Among all these only one head and one 
leg are preserved. In their graceful attitudes, and unem- 
ployed or preparatory state of action, they resemble those 
of the western frieze of the Parthenon, and may have been 
intended perhaps for some of the inferiors of Olympus, 


1 abrécg d2 (Aleyoneus) txi rii¢ Tij¢ paddov dveOdAwero’ "AOnvag ti 
vrobepivne, Ew rijc WadAnune cikcvoey abroy, xdxtivog piy obra éredeéra. 


Apollod. 1, 6. § 1. 
1 
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or possibly the followers of Bacchus not yet called into 
action. The southernmost, a naked young warrior with 
a shield, stands fronting the spectator: the second is a 
youth with a girded chlamys, who rests his left arm on the 
neck of an older figure, of which no more remains than 
the bust, the feet, and the chlamys hanging at the back. 
The fourth 1s clothed in a chlamys, which covers both 
the left’ arm and the right hand. The farthest to the 
north is a young warrior with a girded chlamys and a 
close helmet, leaning forward and stretching forth his right 
arm towards his left leg, which is placed upon an eleva- 
tion. This figure, which Stuart supposed to be erecting a 
trophy, was probably adjusting a cynic to his leg, an 
action often represented on gems and vases. 

In the combat of Centaurs and Lapithz, which forms the 
subject of the frieze of the posticum, we distinguish Theseus 
as the only one of the men who has slain his opponent. 
Micon had conferred the same distinction upon him in a 
painting which adorned one of the walls of the cella’, We 
also recognise Czeneus, who, having received from Neptune 
the gift of being invulnerable by weapons, was overwhelmed 
by the rocks and trees which the Centaurs heaped upon him. 


“ Saxa trabesque super totosque involvite montes ; 
ee ee ee et erit pro vulnere pondus.” 
Ovid, Metam. 12, 507. 
Ceeneus is represented half-sunk into the earth, while an 
enormous mass of rock is suspended over his head, and is 
held up by a Centaur on each side ’. 

All the sculptures of the Theseium, as well of the metopes 
as of the friezes, were painted, and still preserve some 
remains of the colours. Vestiges of brazen and golden- 
coloured arms, of a blue sky, and of blue, green, and red 
drapery, are still very apparent. A painted foliage and 


' See above, p. 125. 
2 The same subject is seen upon the frieze of the Phigalian temple, now 
in the British Museum. 
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mzeander is seen on the interior cornice of the peristyle, and 
painted stars in the lacunaria. Similar painted ornaments 
are seen in the Parthenon, in the Panhellenium of gina, 
and in several other temples. 

The three pictures which adorned the three interior walls 
of the Theseium related to the actions of Theseus. The 
stucco upon which they were painted is still apparent, and 
shows that each painting covered the entire wall, from the 
roof to two feet nine inches short of the pavement. On 
one of the walls was represented the battle of the Athenians 
with the Amazons: on another the fight of the Centaurs and 
Lapithee, in which Theseus alone was represented as having 
slain a Centaur, the rest being engaged in an equal combat. 
The picture on the third wall described an action of Theseus 
in Crete’. From the inferior importance of the latter sub- 
ject, it is probable that this picture was on the western wall, 
which was the smallest of the three. 


1 See above, p. 125. 
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Page 168. 
’ 
ON THE "OAvpmisiov, OLYMPIUM, OR TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
OLYMPIUS. 


Tur Athenians began to build a temple to Jupiter Olympius 
at a very early period. Deucalion was reported to have 
been the original founder’. About the year 530 3.c. a 
temple was commenced by four architects, employed by 
Peisistratus *. Their design was magnificent, and probably 
Ionic, this being the national order in Attica; and hence 
perhaps the temple was ultimately Corinthian, this order 
having been in fact a decorated Ionic. Considerable pro- 
gress appears to have been made by the Peisistratide ; for, 
though the building cannot but have suffered injury from 
the Persians, the cella at least was rendered serviceable 
soon after their departure, if it be true that one of the 
earliest employments of Phidias was that of adorning this 


1 See above, p. 13]. 

2 Aristot. Polit. 5, 11. Namque Athenis Antistates et Callzeschros et 
Antimachides et Porinos architecti Pisistrato sedem Jovi Olympio facienti, 
fundamenta constituerunt : post mortem autem ejus propter interpellationem 
reipublicee incepta reliquerunt, itaque circiter annis ducentis (350?) post, 
Antiochus rex, cum in id opus impensam esset pollicitus, cellee magnitudi- 
hem, et columnarum circa dipteron collocationem, epistyliorum et ceeterorum 
ornamentorum ad symmetriam distributionem magna solertia scientiaque 
summa civis Romanus Cossutius nobiliter est architectatus....... In 
asty vero Olympium, amplo modulorum comparatu, Corinthiis symmetriis 
et proportionibus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cossutius susce- 
pisse memoratur. Vitruv. 7. in preef. 


a | 
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temple with paintings’. Its unfinished state in the most 
flourishing period of the republic seems to have been a 
common subject of regret’. About the year 174 3.c. 
Antiochus Epiphanes employed a Roman architect, named 
Cossutius, to proceed with it*, and his design appears from 
Vitruvius to have been followed until the building was con- 
pleted. Upon the death of Antiochus, in the year 164 B.c., 
the work was interrupted. Seventy-eight years afterwards 
Sylla carried away some columns which belonged to the 
Olympieium, probably those prepared by the architects of 
Peisistratus, and applied them to the use of the Capitoline 
temple at Rome‘. The work was not resumed until the 
reign of Augustus, when the kings and states in his alli- 
ance or subjection undertook to complete the building at 
their joint expense’. But the honour of finally executing the 
design of Cossutius, of dedicating the temple, and of erecting 
the statue of the god, was reserved for Hadrian, three cen- 
turies after its commencement by Antiochus, and 650 years 
from its foundation by Peisistratus °. 


! Plin. H. N. 35,8 (34). 3 Plutarch. Solon. 32. Lucian Icaro-Menip.24. 

3 "Ey 0& raig rpdg rag wédEtc Ovaiatc cal raicg mpdg rovc Geode ripai 
xavracg uxepiBadre (Antiochus) rode BeBacievxdrac: rovro & ay rK 
rexpnpatro ix re rou rap’ AOnvaior ‘Odvpmeelov. Athen. 5, 5 (21). 

Magnificentise vero (Antiochi) in Deos vel Jovis Olympii templum Atbe- 
nis unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine Dei potest testis ess. 
Liv. 41, 20. 

Antiochus Epiphanes qui Athenis Olympieum inchoavit. Vell. Patere. 
1, 10. 

Td ’OrAdpmoy Srep Hutredtc caridure 6 dvabeic (qu.’ Avrioxog) Pacers. 
Strabo, p. 396. 

"Oddpmioy, npcredig piv, cardwAntiw 3 lyow (dd) rw ripe oicodopiat 
vxoypagny. Dicsearch. Vit. Gr. p. 8, Hudson. 

¢ Athenis templum Jovis Olympii, ex quo Sylla Capitolinis sedibus advex- 
erat columnas. Plin. Nat. Hist. 36.6 (5). See above, p. 40, n. 2. 

5 Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque regno, Cecsareas urbes 
condiderunt ; et cuncti simul edem Jovis Olympii Athenis antiquitus incho- 
atam perficere communi sumptu destinaverunt. Sueton. August. 60. 

¢ Hadrianus..... ad Orientem profectus per Athenas iter fecit, atque 
opera ques apud Athenienses ceperat dedicavit et Jovis Olympii sdem ¢ 
aram sibi. Spartian. Hadrian. 13. 

"Adpavdg St ré re’OdM prov rd iv AOnvac, ly @ cai abrig ipurat 
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We perceive from the existing remains, that the temple 
consisted of a cella, surrounded by a peristyle, which had 
ten columns in front and twenty on the sides; and that 
the peristyle, being double in the sides, and having a triple 
range at either end,'besides three columns between ante at 
each end of the cella, consisted altogether of 120 columns ; 
sixteen of which, six and a half feet in diameter above the 
base, and above sixty feet high, with their architraves, are now 
standing ; thirteen of them at the south-eastern angle, and 
the remaining three, which are of the interior row of the 
southern side, not far from the south-western angle. There 
was a seventeenth column belonging to the western front, 
standing until about the year 1760, when it was taken down, 
by order of the Turkish governor of Athens, to build a new 
mosque in the Bazér’. The entire length of the building 
was 359 feet, and its breadth 173. Livy accurately remarks, 
translating perhaps the words of Polybius, that the Olym- 
plum was ‘‘ unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine Dei” 
—inchoatuim,” because it was not finished at the period to 
which he refers, nor indeed in his own time, and “ unum,” 
because it was a greater work than any other temple of Jupi- 
ter; for although its length is found to be a few feet shorter 
than the Agrigentine temple, with an equal breadth, the latter 
was not even peripteral, but was formed of semi-columns, and 
was still unfinished when destroyed by the Ca inians ’. 
The temple at Selinus, being dipteral, furnishes a closer 
comparison, but its dimensions were only 331 feet by 161 ; 
and this also was never completed, as some of its unfinished 
flutings demonstrate. Of the three great models of archi- 
tecture in marble, which Vitruvius unites with the Olym- 
pieium of Athens, that of Ephesus was the greatest of all, if 
Pliny is correct in stating its dimensions to have been 425 
feet by 220°; for not a vestige has yet been found of this 


iLewoinoe: xai Spdeovra ic abrd drd "Iviiac ropicBivra dvéOnce. Dion. 
Casa. 69, 16. 
? Stuart, Antiq. of Athens, III, 2. Chandler, Travels in Greece, 13. 
? Diodor. 13, 82. 
* Plin. H. N. 36, 14 (21). 
11 2 é 
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great edifice to confirm or invalidate his assertion. Two 
others are stil] extant, and sufficiently preserved, to enable 
us to compare them with the Olympieium of Athens. These 
are, the temple of Apollo Didymeus at Branchid, near 
Miletus, which was 304 feet long and 165 broad, and the 
mystic cell of Eleusis, which was 217 feet by 178. The 
former was never completed ; this indeed is generally the 
fate of such immense undertakings. Pericles and Phidias 
judged more correctly. By confining themselves to a more 
moderate scale, utility and perfection of art were both more 
attainable, and unrivalled works, of much longer duration 
than those immense monuments, were completed in a few 
years. 

The eastern side of the peribolus, being about twenty 
feet high above the present level of the soil, shows that 
there was no access to the temple by steps in the centre of 
this side, and leaves us to conclude, that, although this was 
doubtless the front of the temple, the approach to it, as in 
the instance of the Parthenon, was from the west. The 
gate of Hadrian formed an entrance to the peribolus at the 
north-western angle, and presented to the spectator the 
same kind of view that he obtained of the Parthenon on 
emerging from the Propylsa. In both instances, his eye, 
by comprehending at once a view of one of the fronts and 
one of the sides of the building, enjoyed a more imposing 
prospect of those magnificent edifices than could have been 
presented to him, by an approach immediately in front. 
There was a similar approach at the temples of Minerva 
at Sunium and Priene, and at the Panhellenium of A¢gina. 











APPENDIX XI. 
Page 183. 


ON THE PNYX. 


THe Pnyx was an artificial platform on the north-eastern 
side of one of the rocky heights which encircled Athens on 
the west, and along the crest of which is still traced the 
ancient inclosure of the Asty. In shape this platform 
differed only from a circular sector of about 155 degrees, 
inasmuch as the radii forming the angle were about 200 feet 
in length, while the distance from the angle to the middle of 
the curve was about 240 feet. On this latter side, or towards 
the Agora, the platform was bounded by a wall of support, 
which is about sixteen feet high in the middle or high- 
est part, and is composed of large blocks, of various sizes, 
and for the most part quadrangular. In the opposite direc- 
tion the platform was bounded by a vertical excavation in 
the rock, which, in the parts best preserved, is from twelve 
to fifteen feet high. The foot of this wall inclines towards 
the angle of the sector, thereby showing that originally the 
entire-platform sloped towards this point as a centre, such 
beimg obviously the construction most adapted to an assem- 
bly which stood or sat to hear an orator placed in the 
angle. At this angle rose the celebrated Sia, or pulpit, 
often called the rock (6 Af@0c’). It was a quadrangular 

1 iy dyopg xpdc rq AiO. Plutarch. Solon. 26. Six centuries earlier 


we find the same term familiarly applied to it by Aristophanes. See above, 
p- 180. 
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projection of the rock, eleven feet broad, rising from a gra 
duated basis. The summit is broken ; its present height is 
about twenty feet. On the right and left of the orator there 
was an access to the summit of the bema by a flight of steps, 
and from behind by two or three steps from an inclogure, mn 
which are several chambers cut in the rock, which served 
doubtless for purposes connected with that of the Pnyx itself. 
The rocky height out of which they were formed, and which is 
higher than any part of the Pnyx, was embraced by a great 
salient angle of the Astic inclosure, to the eastward of 
which a retiring angle approached to within sixty yards of 
that extremity of the Pnyx. The area of the platform was 
capable of containing between seven and eight thousand per- 
sons, allowing a square yard to each; from five to seven 
thousand appears from the ancient authors to have been the 
greatest number ever assembled’. It would otherwise be 
difficult to conceive how the theatre, which was generally 
the place of meeting for large assemblies in later times, was 
not sooner preferred to the Pnyx, in which the more distant 
auditors were much less advantageously placed for hearing 
the speaker than in the theatre. To be heard by them from 
the pulpit of the Pnyx must indeed have required the utmost 
exertion of the orator; we cannot wonder, therefore, that 
Demosthenes found it necessary to strengthen his voice, in 
order to qualify himself for speaking in the Pnyx. 

Cicero, in an interesting prelude to one of his philoso- 
phical discourses, in which he shows his knowledge of the 
topography of Athens, alludes to the Pnyx, though without 
naming it, as one of the Athenian monuments rendered 
most worthy of attention by its ancient associations. ‘“ Tum 
Piso . .. . quid Lucius noster (inquit) an eum locum 
libenter invisit, ubi Demosthenes et A¢schines inter se 
decertare soliti sunt... . Etille, quum erubuisset, Noli (in- 
quit) ex me quzerere, qui in Phalericum etiam descenderim, 
quo in loco ad fluctum aiunt declamare solitum Demosthe- 


1 Thucyd. 8, 72. Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 715, Reiske. C. Neser. p. 
1375. 
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nem, ut fremitum assuesceret voce vincere.......... 
id quidem infinitum est in hac urbe: quacunque enim 
ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus '.” 

Various explanations have been given of the derivation of 
the word Pnyx,—from the multitude of counsellors, or of per- 
sons assembled, or of seats (xapa rd ruxvovcOat Exei rove 
BovdXevrag—zapa 76 weruKvaoBat ry TAHDE TH exxALvévTwY 
éxetae avOperrwyv—and wuxvovo0a rov SyAov—a7d rov 
wexuxvecOa raic xa0{Spaic), or from the compactness and 
strength of the stones with which the Pnyx was constructed 
(rac Trev ALQwy wu«vdrnroc), or from the earth of the plat- 
form being consolidated and condensed (axuxvouptvn) by the 
upward pressure of the massive stones below, or from the 
numerous habitations around it (éri wuxwa iore wept avrijv 
oixhpara*). 

The Pnyx appears to have been sacred to or under the 
protection of Jupiter. In the artificial wall of rock on 
either side of the bema are niches; below which an exca- 
vation brought to light a variety of votive offerings to 
Jupiter the supreme (Aci ‘Y¢fory), which are now in the 
British Museum, Nos. 209 seq. 


1 Cicero de fin. 5, 2. 

2 Schol. in Aristoph. Eccles. 665. Eq. 42. Schol. in Demosth. de Cor. 
p- 244. Cleidemus ap. Harpocr. in Hyvci. Phot. Lex. in Hvxvy. Suid., 
Etym. Mag., Phot. Lex. in vv. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 292. 
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ON THE CAPACITY OF THE DIONYSIAC THEATRE. 


Tue original termination of this great construction at 
the summit is evident; but to what extent it descended into 
the valley cannot now be traced. If, as we generally find in 
great theatres, resting on the side of rocky heights, the 
middle of the cavea was hollowed in the rock, an excava- 
tion would probably bring a part of it to light, which might 
afford some means of judging of the magnitude of the 
theatre, and enable us to understand, whether we are to 
interpret literally a passage in the Banquet of Plato, where 
he seems to show that the theatre was capable of contain 
ing more than thirty thousand spectators. Socrates iront 
cally comparing his own shadowy pursuits’ with the 
splendid result of those of the youthful Agathon, whose 
tragedy had obtained the prize, and had given him the 
honour of sacrificing as Choregus, adds, “ your wisdom, 
Agathon, was manifested in the presence of more than three 
myriads of Greeks ’.” It appears, however, that the word 
Tptonbpioe Was not uncommonly used at Athens, to mean 
the body of Attic citizens. Thus Herodotus (5, 97) says 
that Aristagoras deceived thirty thousand Athenians 
(rptopuplovc ’AOnvafove), and Aristophanes employs the 


1 gogia ....1) dur). ... augusBnrnsipog Womep Ovap ovca. § 4. 
2 tNapwe cai ixparie iyivero rpwny iy pdprvct rey ‘EMAgver wher 
H Tpropvpiotc. 
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words wAfov 7 rptouvplwy' exactly in the same sense ; 
go that Plato may on this occasion have put a familar 
expression into the mouth of Socrates, without any inten- 
tion of defining the number of spectators actually present 
in the theatre. 

On the other hand, it is not- impossible that the theatre 
at Athens may have been intended to contain occasionally 
the entire body of Attic citizens, and may have been con- 
structed accordingly; and this appears the more likely on 
considering that the Athenian theatre was probably at least 
as large as any in Greece, and on calculating the capacity of 
some of those still extant. Of these the theatre of the 
Hierum of Epidauria, and that at Dhramisids in Epirus, are 
the only two in Greece sufficiently preserved to enable us to 
form a correct estimate of their capacity. The Epidaurian 
Theatre was about four hundred feet in diameter when per- 
fect, and contained fifty-eight rows of seats in two divisions, 
separated by a d:aZwya, precinetio, or corridor of twelve 
feet ; thirty-seven rows in the lower, and twenty in the upper 
division *. There appears to have been a second corridor 
behind the topmost benches, as usual in Greek theatres. 
In the lower division the diameter of the lowest seat was 
sixty-six feet, that of the upper two hundred and fifty. Al- 
lowing a breadth of fifteen inches to each spectator’, this divi- 
sion would contain seven thousand three hundred and twenty- 


six spectators, thus “ x 157+ 1:25 x 37 = 7326. 


The upper division, the lower seat of which had a diameter 
of two hundred and seventy-six feet, and the upper of three 
hundred and seventy-two, would by a similar process of 


1 Eccles. 1131. 

2? These are the numbers in Mr. Donaldson’s Plan in the Supplement to 
the Antiquities of Athens, p. 51. In the “ Expédition de la Morée,” IT. 
pl. 79, there are thirty-nine rows of seats in the lower, and twenty in the 
upper division. 

3 Fourteen inches is the breadth generally allowed by modern archi- 
tects. In one of the theatres of Pompeii, a breadth of fifteen inches 
and a half is marked. 
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calculation have contained eight thousand one hundred and 
sixty ; and the whole theatre about fifteen thousand five 
hundred. But this computation supposes the cavea to have 
been exactly a half circle, whereas it was evidently prolonged 
at either end beyond the semicircle, and the two preecinctions 
would in standing room have a capacity equal to that of two 
or three of the highest seats. This would be much more than 
sufficient to cover the deduction to be made for the space 
occupied by eleven scalz in the lower division, and twenty- 
three in the upper: we may conclude, therefore, that on 
pressing occasions, the theatre was capable of holding 
between seventeen and eighteen thousand persons. The 
theatre at Dhramisitis in Epirus being more complete than 
any other in Greece, would afford a still more exact com- 
putation, if the component blocks of the several ranges of 
seats were not so much displaced m many parts, that it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain the exact number of ranges. 
Repeated trials induced me to reckon them at about sixty- 
five. Supposing the theatre to have been an exact semicircle, 
which it cannot much exceed, it will appear to have been 
capable of containing about twenty-one thousand, its lower 
seat being eighty feet in diameter, and the upper about four 


hundred and thirty. “SE x 1-57 +1:25 x 65 = 20,800. 


An uppermost range of four hundred feet in diameter 
being capable of containing five hundred spectators, and 
every additional range an increasing number, it would 
require not more than sixteen ranges more than in the 
Epirote theatre, to obtain a complement of thirty thovu- 
sand, and not 80 many, if the arch of the theatre were 
greater than a semicircle. That a prolonged semicircle 
was customary, numerous examples prove ; and as the Epi- 
rote theatre belonged to a place, of which not even the 
ancient name is known, we may presume that the theatres of 
some of the leading states of Greece had a greater number 
of ranges. Of the latter fact, indeed, the remains of the 
theatre of Argos afford sufficient testimony. Two feet 
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eight inches being allowed for the breadth or depth of each 
seat}, a theatre of which the total diameter was five hundred 
feet, and the diameter of the orchestra or lowest range of 
seats eighty feet, would have contained eighty ranges of 
seats, which would have been capable, if semicircular, of 
seating twenty-nine thousand spectators: for, calculating 


as before, we find that; x 1°57 + 1-25 x 80=29,120, 


and consequently a theatre of smaller diameter might have 
had an equal capacity, if it had been a semicircle prolonged, 
which, from the extant vestiges of the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens, appears to have been its form. 

In the theatre of Argos seventy rows of seats, cut in the 
rock, are still to be seen, measuring on the slope two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven feet *. At Athens, from the summit 
to the hollow below, which may be higher than the 
ancient orchestra, the slope is about three hundred feet 
in length, so that the theatre of Athens may have con- 
tained eighty ranges of seats: and if the mass of masonry 
marked in Stuart’s plan was a part of the supporting wall 
of the western wing, It could not have been much less than 
five hundred feet in diameter. 





1 This is the breadth in the theatre of Epidaurns, the work of Poly- 
cleitus ; but the breadth was not so great at Argos, and in some other 
examples, and is more than Vitruvius (5, 6) considered the maximum. 
“ Gradus spectaculorum, ubi subeellia componantur, ne minus alti sint pal- 
mipede ne plus pede et digitis sex ; latitudines eorum ne plus pedes duos 
semis ne minus pedes duo constituantur.”’ The height of the seata in the the- 
atre of Epidaurus, and generally, is about one foot four inches. At Side in 
Pamphylia, with the same height of seat, there was the breadth only of two 
feet. Beaufort’s Caramania, p. 152. 

2 At Argos, the lowest seat cut in the rock is part of a curve, having a 
diameter of one hundred and eighty feet : unless the orchestra therefore 
was of dimensions much greater than usual, there were about twenty ranges 
of seats below the lowest now existing, making at least ninety in all. 


APPENDIX XIII. 
Pages 203, 283. 


ON THE SUPPLY OF WATER AT ATHENS. 


ENnneacgunvs having been the only source of sweet water 
at Athens—for even the water of the deepest wells is not 
free from saline impregnation—it would be interesting to 
discover in what manner the Athenians were adequately 
supplied with the first necessary of life. The brackish 
sources could not have been sufficient for their baths, and the 
various other purposes required in great cities. The aque- 
ducts of the Greeks having been rectangular channels, cut 
in the rock, or constructed of solid masonry, and conducted 
along the ground in the more or less circuitous line, which 
was necessary to obtain the requisite slope, it often occurred 
that some parts were below and some a little above the 
surface ; the former of which may be still hidden, while the 
latter have been ruined or obliterated. Hence it rarely 
happens that the aqueducts, with which all the principal 
cities of Greece were doubtless furnished, are now traceable. 
Syracuse is that where the aqueduct, which was twelve miles 
in length, is best preserved. Some remains of others, 
formed in the same manner, are to be seen at Argos, 
Pharsalus, Demetrias, and on some other ancient sites 
of Greece. Modern Athens was not many years ago, 
and possibly may still be, supplied from two reservoirs, 
situated near the junction of the Eridanus and [lissus. 
Of these reservoirs one was the receptacle of a sub- 
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terraneous conduit from the foot of Mount Hymettus ; 
the other, of one of the fountains of the Cephissus at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum. This conduit, whicl may be 
traced to the north of Ambeldékipo, in proceeding from 
thence by Kato Marisi to Kifisia, where a series of holes 
give air to a canal, which is deep in the ground, may possi- 
bly be a work of republican times, which has endured, while 
of the ostentatious but less ancient work of Hadrian nothing 
remains, save a few pieces of the arches. One of these in 
particular is seen about midway between Athens and Kifisia, 
near the northern extremity of the heights which stretch 
north-eastward from Patissié : and where two branches of the 
aqueduct seem to have united, after having conducted water 
from two or more fountains in the streams which flowing 
from Parnes, Pentelicum, and the intermediate ridge, form 
the Cephissus. The diversion of the water of the Eridanus, 
and that diminished vegetation on the Hymettus, which 
was a natural consequence of the vicinity of a great city, 
may account for the present waterless condition of the 
Tlissus, compared with that which seems to have been its 
state, when Plato described a cool stream as flowing even 
in summer ’. 

Solon made a law that no person should draw water from 
a well who dwelt more than four stades from it, unless, 
when having sunk a well of his own to the depth of ten 
fathoms (dpyuiai), he failed in procuring water; in which 
case he might have a limited supply from a neighbouring 
well’. It seems evident, from the distance here mentioned, 
that the law was intended for Attica rather than for Athens, 
so that even at that time the city may have had an aque- 
duct. Three hundred years later, Dicearchus described 
Athens as very dry and deficient in water’: but this also 
applied rather to the ywpa than the wéXrc, or, if to the 
latter, to its natural rather than to its actual condition. 


1 Plat. Pheed. § 5. 2 Plutarch. Sol. 23. 
3 Dicsearch. Vit. Greec. p. 8, Hudson. 
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Kpjva" had long before that time been so numerous that 
they could only have been supplied by conduits from distant 
sources. Where the arts were so much cultivated, the 
hydragogic art could hardly have been in a very imperfect 
state, especially where a thirsty soil and a dense population, 
much engaged in agriculture, rendered irrigation necessary. 
Aristotle, in his imaginary city, which we may consider an 
improved Athens, recommends large receptacles of ram 
water to be made*. Themistocles held the office of super- 
intending the supply of water to the canals, and of detecting 
those who drew it off contrary to the regulations*. The 
same necessity has caused a continuation of the custom to 
the present time. In every part of Attica where irrigation 
is employed, conduits from the rivers are formed, or private 
reservoirs are constructed, from which water is sold: the 
time during which each portion of land is entitled to the 
stream of water is strictly regulated, and an officer gene- 
rally attends to see that the engagements are observed. 
Aristotle, in his Republic, places the superintendent of the 
fountains (éryueAnric xonveyv) in the same rank with the 
inspectors of harbours and fortifications ‘. 


! Kpnyn—tdep dywyeoy. Hesych. in v. ? Aristot. Polit. 7, 13. 

9 sddrwy ixwrdrne, evpuy rove boypnpkvouc rd Sdwp cal xapoyeredoar- 
rac. Plutarch. Themist.31. This office seems to have been called «pqy- 
apxoc, and sometimes cpnvoptAak. Konydyyn (cpnvdpyn !) apy) éxi ric 
iwtuedeiag Udaroc. Hesych. inv. Kpnvogbdak: doy re ’AOqrgou. 
Phot. Lex. in v. 

* Polit. 6,8. 7, 12. 


APPENDIX XIV. 
Page 315. 


ON THE PROPYLAA. 


Or the one hundred and sixty-eight feet which formed the 
natural entrance of the Acropolis, fifty-eight near the centre 
were occupied by the great artificial entrance; the re- 
mainder formed two wings, which projected twenty-six feet 
in front of the grand colonnade of the entrance. The 
central building, like others of the same kind, received the 
name of Propylea'’, from its forming a vestibule to the five 
gates or doors, by which the citadel was entered *, and which 
are still in existence. On the eastern side the same gates 
had another prothyrous portico, about half the depth of the 
western. The wall in which the doors were pierced was 
thrown back about fifty feet from the front of the artificial 
opening of the hill, which was itself thrown back a few feet 
behind the natural entrance. 

This magnificent building was constructed entirely of 
Pentelic marble. Each Propyleum consisted of a front of 
six fluted Doric columns, supporting a pediment: the co- 
lumns are four feet and a half in diameter, near twenty-nine 
feet in height, and have an intercolumniation which is ditri- 
glyph i in the centre, where thirteen feet were left for the car- 
nage-way, but which diminishes to seven feet at either end ; 
the traces of the road with the wheel-ruts worn in the rock, 
are still in existence. The western vestibule was forty-three 


? In common parlance this name comprehended also the two wings. 
* Heliodorus ap. Harpocr. in IIportAata ratra. See above, p. 463, n. 1. 
11 
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feet in depth, having a roof sustained by six Ionic columns 
standing in a double row, and thus dividing the vestibule into 
three aisles. These columns, although only three feet in 
diameter at the base, were, including the capital, nearly thirty- 
four feet high ; their architraves being on the same level with 
the frieze of the Doric colonnade. The ceiling was laid upon 
beams, which rested upon: the lateral walls and upon the 
architraves of the two rows of Ionic columns; consequently 
there were three lengths of these beams in the whole breadth 
of the Propyleum. The beams covering the side aisles 
were twenty-two feet long, and those of the centre aisle 
seventeen feet, with a proportional breadth and thickness. 
Such masses raised to the roof of a building, standing upon 
a steep hill, and covered with a ceiling most elegantly 
adorned and painted, may excuse the notice which they 
received from Pausanias', though he is silent as to 
masses equally large and more numerous in the Parthenon; 
for the wide space within this Propyleeum, interrupted only 
by the six columns, gave a more advantageous view of the 
ceiling than could be obtained in any portico of a peripteral 
temple. 


1 Ta dt Hporbdara didov Aeveod rijy dpogry Eyer, cai edepy cai peyibea 
roy \idwy peypi ye Epod mpoetxe. Attic. 22, 4. 

It is to the roof generally, including the pediment, that we are to apply 
the derd¢ xpomrtAaioc, which seems to have become proverbial. Bekker, 
Aneed. Gr. I. p. 202, 348. 

Some idea of the elegance and magnificence of the great vestibule of the 
Propyleea may be formed from an inspection of the plates of the Propyleum 
of Eleusis, in the Inedited Antiquities of Attica: for it appears that this 
building was almost an exact counterpart of the Athenian Propyleum, both 
in design and dimensions. Revett (in Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, II. 
5, pl. 4) has disfigured the beautiful Ionic columns, by placing them upon 
a high square base. But their bases have now been found to resemble 
those of the Propyleeum of Eleusis. The capitals, therefore, differed litle 
probably from those of the latter. Spon, though he had such a transient 
view of this building, and did not even discover that it was the Propyles 
had remarked that the columns were Ionic: “II est d’ordre Dorique par 
dehors, mais les colonnes qui le soutiennent par dedans sont Ioniques, pet 
cequ’ étant plus hautes de toute I’épaisseur de l’architrave pour en soateni? 
le lambris, la proportion de l’ordre Ionique, qui fait la colonne plus haut 
que le Dorique, lui convenoit mieux.” Tome 2, p. 8). 





APPENDIX XV. 
Page 321. 


ON THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY. 


Tue Cimonian, or southern, wall of the Acropolis terminated 
to the west in a sort of bastion; the western wall of which 
has already been mentioned as forming a right angle with 
the end of the Cimonian wall, and as having at the foot of 
it, in the body of the wall itself, two niches, which I have 
supposed to have been the adytum of the temple of Tellus 
and Ceres’. At the northern end, this wall forms an angle 
of 109 degrees with the northern wall of the bastion, which 
thus directed falls in a line with the third or lowest step of 
the southern wing of the Propylea. The western wall is 
about thirty-five feet long, and twenty-nine feet high, at the 
adytum ; the northern wall is thirty feet long, and, standing 
on the slope, diminishes in height from the north-western 
angle of the bastion to the foot of the Propylza: along the 
foot of it there is a flight of steps, which ascended from 
the level of the temple of Tellus to the Propylea, and 
at the summit, led by a lateral smaller flight to a 
platform on the summit of the bastion, upon which 
stood the temple of Victory very near the western edge 
and north-western angle of the platform. This temple 
was constructed like the other public buildings of Athens, 
of Pentelic marble: it is raised upon a stylobate of three 


1 See above, p. 303. 
M Mm 
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steps, and is twenty-seven feet in length from east to 
west, with a breadth of eighteen feet; there is a space of 
about thirteen feet between it and the southern wall, and 
on the northern side a triangular space, of which the great- 
est breadth was less than six feet. This bastion, at the 
end of the Cimonian wall, having been the only part of 
the inclosure of the citadel which resembled a tower, with 
the exception of a smaller projection on the north-eastern 
side, seems to have been commonly called 6 wréipyo¢; fora 
statue of Hecate Triformis by Alcamenes, which stood by 
the side of the temple of Victory, was surnamed Epipyr- 
‘dia, 
2 The temple of Victory was of the species called Amphi- 
prostylus Tetrastylus, which had four columns at either 
end of the cella, and not any on the sides. The order 
was Ionic; the columns, including the base and capital, 
were thirteen feet and a half high, and one foot ten mches 
in diameter above the base. The external length of the 
cella was sixteen feet, the height of the entablature three 
feet nine inches, the total height of the temple to the apex 
of the pediment, including the stylobate, twenty-three feet. 
The chief decoration of the buildmg was a zophorus, or 
frieze, one foot six inches high, which encircled the exte- 
rior of the whole building, and represented in a kind of 
relief, which was higher than that of the cella of the Par- 
thenon, and resembled that of the hyperthyra of the The- 
geium, various actions, adapted (we may presume) to a tem- 
ple in which Minerva was worshipped in her character of 
the victorious goddess, or rather of Victory itself (Nicy 
’AOnva*); and was represented by a statue, which bore a 


1 "Adxapiynge 2 (éuoi Soxciv) wrperog dydApara ‘Exarne rpia ixoigegs 
mpocexdpeva ANAHAOLC, fy "AOnvaior cadovow 'Excrupyidiay. Eornee G2 
wapa rig amrépov Niene rby vady. Pausan. Corinth. 30, 2. 

2°H pévn roy ardvrwv Oedy dpoiwe dt racwy obk ixwrupoc THE Nixag 
toriv, GX’ duoyupoc. Aristid. Orat. in Minerv. p. 29, Steph. 

SOev xai.7 'AOnva Nixn rpocayopeveras’ voptouivng ydp abric wodspe- 
kijc Kai dpornrixig axddovOoy av tin cai rd rHy vieny avrg EvyiweoOar rd 
yap iudpovwc modepeiy vexnTicdy. Etymol. M. in Ni«y. 
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pomegranate, the type of abundance, in the right hand, and 
a helmet, symbolical of military virtue, in the left’. 

Of the four marbles belonging to the frieze which are now 
in the British Museum’, two are six feet one inch, the 
other six feet eight inches in length ; the former represent 
in a continued design a battle between Greeks and Persians, 
the latter of whom are distinguished by crescent-shaped 
shields and long loose dresses. The other two marbles 
represent a battle, in which the warriors engaged on both 
sides are on foot, and are distinguished as Greek hoplitz by 
great round shields and helmets, though poetically repre- 
sented as naked, or clothed only with a small chlamys, or a 
short chiton. 

In the excavation of the year 1835, which brought to 
light the remains of the temple, the greater part of the 
other component pieces of the frieze were discovered. 
Those of the eastern side are found to agree with the words 
of Spon, masmuch as he remarked, in passing the front of the 
temple, that the reliefs on the frieze represented ‘“‘a seated 
figure ; before and behind which were nine or ten on foot *.” 
But, in fact, there were not less than twenty-eight or 
thirty figures in this front, and about 140 in the whole 
composition. These have so much suffered from time and 
from the barbarians, who have scarcely left any of the 
heads, that no very satisfactory conclusion can be derived 
from the examination of them ; especially as our informa- 
' tion on the Athenian mythus of Victory is too scanty and 
uncertain to afford much assistance in the explanation. All 
we know is, that as Nixn ’A@nva, or identified with Minerva, 
her statue was without wings, and we may presume that 
this statue, styled by the authors who mention it as a 
Edavoy‘, was either more ancient that the extant temple, 


! Nicn AOnva. Avxoupyoc tv rp wepi rijc ‘lepelac. Ore dt Nixne AOnvac 
Edavow drrepoy Exov év ply rg defi poidy, iv dt ry ebwyvpy epavoc, 
iriparo wag’ A@nvaior, dedyArAuxer ‘HAcédwpog 6 wepinynrig tv ry Kpwry 
wepi 'AxpowéXNewc. Suid.in v. V. et Harpocr. in v. 

2 See above, p. 321. 3 See above, p. 320. 

* Heliodorus ap. Harpocr., Suid. 1.1. Pausan. Eliac. pr. 26, 5. 

Mm 2 
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having belonged perhaps to an earlier on the same spot, or 
was al imitation of a more ancient figure with the same 
attributes, In subsequent times Victory was figured as a 
young female with large golden wings. In the fifth century 
B. c. she was thus described by Aristophanes’, and was thus 
represented by Phidias on the hand of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and of Minerva Nun@dpoc in the Parthenon. The wingless 
Victory, however, was still worshipped ; for Calamis in the 
same age made an imitation of the Athenian statue, as 
described by Heliodorus, for the Mantinenses, who placed 
it, on the occasion of some victory, beside a Minerva at 
Olympia, which had been dedicated by the people of Elis, 
and made by Nicodamus of Meenalus, who had repre- 
sented the goddess as armed with her helmet and segis’. 
Possibly the Athenian mythus supposed Victory to have been 
presented with wings when she was admitted into Olympus. 
That the later Victory was winged, and the earlier without 
wings, is in some measure confirmed by the fable, accord- 
ing to which the wings of Love were transferred to Victory, 
when the former was expelled by the gods from Olympus’. 
When it became customary to attach wings to representa- 
tions of Victory in painting, sculpture, and verse, the Vic- 
tory of the Acropolis naturally assumed the distinctive 
epithet of amrrepoc. 

As to the date of the temple of Victory, we can scarcely 
err in considering it as contemporary with the wall on which 
it stands; for the two constructions seem to have been 
partly designed for each other. As a temple in this situ- 


! abrixa Nien xiraras rrepvyoiy ypvoaiv,. Av.574. Newrepecdy rd riv 
Nixyy cai roy "Epwra éwrepwofar Scholl. ibid. 

2 Pausan. Eliac. pr. 26,5. There was a temple of Minerva Victoria (iepdy 
"AOnvac cadoupiync Nixnc) in the Acropolis of Megara, near the temple of 
ees but Pausanias has not described the statue. Attic. 42, 4. 

dxoxéWayrec avrov rrepa, 
iva ps) xirnrat rpdc roy ovpavoy wad, 
Seip’ abriy iguydéeveay we Hac dro" 
rac dt rrepiyac dc elye TG Nixy popeiy 
idocay. 
Aristophon. ap. Athen. 13, 2 (14). 
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ation could not easily have escaped, when the Persians 
destroyed every thing in the Acropolis, the existing remains 
cannot be older than the Persian war; their style, more- 
over, not admitting of the considerably greater antiquity 
which such a supposition would render probable. On the 
other hand, no mention of a temple of Victory occurs 
among the constructions of Pericles: to Cimon, therefore, 
who built the wall on which the existing temple stands, 
it may safely be ascribed. As it was raised out of the 
spoils of his successful campaigns, one might expect to 
find his victories delineated on the frieze; but there is 
nothing to imply such an intention. The battle of the Eury- 
medon, the greatest of Cimon’s victories, having been partly 
naval, something would probably have indicated the circum- 
stance, had that action been intended; and something also 
to show that Asiatic Greek ships and soldiers were in alliance 
with the Persians on that occasion: whereas on that part 
of the frieze in which horsemen are introduced, the oppo- 
nents of the Greeks, both on foot and horseback, are all 
trousered Medes, like those of the Poecile’. The demo- 
cratic jealousy of the Athenians, of which some strong 
examples occurred about that time, would hardly have per- 
mitted so direct and immediate an honour to have been con- 
ferred on Cimon, as the representation of his victories on a 
new temple; and it was more customary for the poets and 
artists of those days, as of all times, to select subjects, which 
antiquity assisted in rendering poetical. The extant portions 
of the frieze which are at Athens, compared with those in the 
British Museum, are said to prove that both the two long 
sides were occupied with combats of horsemen, and that 
the western end alone related to a battle of hoplitee*. Per- 
haps one of the long sides may have represented the battle 
of Marathon, and the other that of Platea. But in this 
temple, still more than in the Parthenon and Theseium, the 


' braccatis illita Medis Porticus. Pers. Satir. 3, 53. 
2 Akropolis von Athen, I. p. 153. 
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degraded state of the sculptures, and the loss of those. dis- 
tinguishing marks which, whether in metal or in marble, 
were the parts most liable to injury, must render it extremely 
difficult to discover the artist’s intention. In the combat of 
Hoplitee, on the western end, there is nothing but the form 
of the armour that can lead to any well-founded opinion on 
the subject. 

It has already been stated that the western wall of the 
substruction which supports the platform of the temple of 
Victory, was decorated at the summit of the wall, on the 
northern and western sides, with a cornice of Pentelic 
marble!, This cornice was continued along the northern 
wall, and may be considered as part of the decorations of the 
temple of Victory. The excavations of 1835 have led to 
the further discovery that along the northern side above 
the cornice there was a balustrade three feet four inches 
in height, which extended from the north-western angle of 
the platform to the lateral flight of steps, ascending at the 
eastern end of the northern wall to the platform of the 
temple of Victory; and which balustrade was continued 
from thence to the north-eastern angle of the temple ; 
thus securing the platform from an enemy in possession 
of the ground in front of the Propylea, and affording 
a breastwork to those who from that side of the platform 
commanded the ascent to the Propylea on the unshielded 
side of the assailants, in the same manner as the western 
side of the bastion commanded the lateral approach from 
the southward by the temple of Tellus and Ceres. This 
balustrade served also as a decoration to the temple of 
Victory ; having consisted of slabs of marble, representing 
on the exterior side winged Victories in high relief: two of 
these, which are engaged in subduing an enraged bull, sug- 
gest that the general design of the balustrade was allego- 
rical ; but the parts which have been found are so broken and 
defective, that no conclusion can yet be formed concerning 


1 See above, p. 303. 
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the general design. The several pieces of marble which 
composed the balustrade were fixed to the masonry below 
by tenons of metal, and laterally to one another by clamps, so 
that the whole might easily be removed. At the top there 
appears to have been a railing of metal. There was pro- 
bably a railing also along the edge of the western wall. 


APPENDIX XVI. 
Page 338. 
ON THE PARTHENON. 


I. On the glyptic Decorations of the Parthenon. 


1. Of the statues in the ’Acroi or pediments. 

At what time the eastern pediment of the Parthenon 
was reduced to the condition in which it was delineated by 
Carrey, the artist employed by M. de Nointel in the year 
1674, is quite uncertain: the excavations recently made 
(1837) around the Parthenon have not brought any re- 
mains of the central figures of that pediment to light, and 
hence we are led to the belief that their loss, whether the 
effect of plunder, of iconoclast fury, of an earthquake, or 
of an original defect, which may have caused that part of 
the structure to fall, occurred at a distant period of time. 
Had there been among the statues removed from Greece, 
either at Rome or at Constantinople, a colossal group 
representing the birth of Minerva, some trace of the fact 
would probably have been found in the Latin or Byzantine 
writers. 

It must ever remain doubtful, therefore, for what per- 
sonages were intended the eight pieces of sculpture from 
this pediment which are now in the British Museum '; and 


1 From No. 91 to No. 98, inclusive. Nos. 94 and 97 contain two figures 
each. 
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which, with the exception of the loss of two heads, are still 
nearly in the same state as they are represented in the 
drawings of Carrey’. Deprived of all the central part of 
the composition, and having no intimation from antiquity of 
the manner in which the main subject was treated by Phi- 
dias *, we are left to judge of it from the subordinate figures 
alone, assisted by such insufficient information on Athenian 
mythology as may be collected from the ancient writers ; 
those figures, moreover, being so broken and injured, that 
little remains of the original character of the greater part 
of them, beyond that of sex. 

The following is the hypothesis of the Chevalier Brénd- 
sted :— 

“Dans le fronton oriental, Jupiter était assis sur son 
tréne, au centre de Punivers, entre le Jour et la Nuit, 
entouré des divinités généthliques du sort, c’est a dire des 
trois Heures (Saisons) et des trois Parques avec la Fortune 
Bienveillante (Aya; Téxn) et des divinités, qui président 
aux accouchemens,—Aphrodite-Uranie, et Ilithyie, He- 
phzstus et Prométhée, Ares et Hermes. Le pére tout- 
puissant des dieux venait d’enfanter de sa téte la fille divine, 
qui s‘élancait dans les airs, brillante de ses armes d'or: 
miracle supréme de la création, elle planait au dessus de son 


1 The draped torso (No. 96 of the British Museum) was not seen by Car- 
rey, as it was prostrate on the platform of the pediment. 

* The following lines from the Homeric hymn to Minerva (v. 4) compared 
with many Ceramic designs and other monuments, may serve to show the 
mode in which this mythological event was sometimes represented : 


ee ee ee rHyv abrog éyeivaro pyrlera Zevde 
Leprvc ix cepadijc, woreunia rebye Exovcay, 
Xpucea, wapgaydwyra’ ciBac oO tye wavrac dpwrrac 
"AGavdroug 7 bt rpdcGev Arde Aiyidxot0 

*Eooupivwc wpovcey an’ abavdrow Kapnyvov, 

Yeisac’ bEdv Exovra’ piyac 5 tredlZer’ ohupwoc 
Aavoy tn’ duBpizne yravewnidog apgi 6 yaia 
Spepdarkoy idynoev ixivnOn 0 dpa xévroc 

Kipaor roppuptoton xuxwpevog’ Ecxero O adpn 
"E£arivnce. 
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péere assis, sélevant vers le sommet du fronton’... . . 
(Le Jour et la Nuit) avaient tous deux leurs satellites, ana- 
logues a la religion de PAttique: car de méme que Atropos 
ou la figure appuyée en arriére sur le giron de Lachéss 
était entiérement tournée vers le char de la Nuit, de 
méme le regard du favori Attique du Jour et de Aurore, 
c’est-a-dire Kephalos, était entiérement tourné vers le char 
du Jour sortant de l’océan oriental *.” 

If we adopt this ingenious hypothesis, the elegance and 
simplicity of which cannot be denied, and the probability of 
which the author has ably supported by ancient authorities, 
the names of the several figures will be those which are 
attached to them in the plate with the initial B. The letter 
V. indicates the opinion of Visconti as to the same figures. 

Of the statues of the western pediment, we have better 
means of judging; the composition, with the exception of 
the horses of Amphitrite, having been nearly complete in the 
time of Carrey: nor is there much hope of our ever obtain- 
ing better information than that which his drawings afford ; 
a recent excavation at this end of the Parthenon having 
only brought to light a portion of a colossal bust, supposed 
to be a part of the Neptune, with the body and right leg of 
the last male figure towards the southern angle of the ped- 
ment, as designed by Carrey. 

We learn from Apollodorus, that the fable of the contest 
of Neptune and Minerva was related in two different man- 
ners: according to one version, Cecrops, the reigning mon- 
arch, bore testimony before the twelve gods sitting in 
judgment, that he had seen the olive of the Pandroseum 
planted by Minerva: according to the other mythus, not 
only Cecrops, but his successors Cranaus and Erechtheus 
were also present’: in or after the reign of which last 


1 Voyages et Recherches en Gréce, II. Preface, p. xi. ? Ibid. note 3. 
3 yevopivnc 62 Epidocg dugoty wepi rig ywpac, AOnvay cai Nocedova 
Scadvoac Zevc, xperdg Mwxsy, oby, we elroy rivic, Kixpowa xai Kpavaéy, 
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monarch, therefore, we must suppose the contest to have 
occurred. Phidias followed the latter version, or at least 
supposed the gods invisible, ranging the Attic kings who 
had been protected by Minerva on her side, and the foHowers 
of Neptune on the other. By the side of the car of Minerva 
stood Erechtheus or Erichthonius, to whom the goddess 
had revealed the art of yoking horses to chariots. Beyond 
the car were the three daughters of Cecrops with his son 
Erysichthon ; and between the two male figures to the left - 
of Agraulus, there was evidently another figure which had 
been thrown down by the fall of the superincumbent part of 
the cornice*. If the male seated on the right of Agraulus 
was Cecrops, the two remaining figures were probably his 
successors Amphictyon and Cranaus. I am disposed to place 
Pandrosus nearest to Minerva, because she was the most 
favoured of the daughters of Cecrops, and had a temple 
under the same roof with the goddess. 

In the southern half of the pediment, none but the four 
last names in the accompanying plate require any remark. 
The first of these personages is very uncertain: possibly it 
was Euryte, whose son Halirrhothius was said to have been 
alain by Mars for offering violence to Alcippe, his daughter 
by Agraulus ; upon which Mars was brought to trial by Nep- 
tune, the father of Halirrhothius, before the twelve gods 
assembled on the Areiopagus*. A gap in the drawing of 


ob82 ’EpeyOia, Oeode dt rode Swoexa, cai rotirwy dualiyrwy, 9 ywopa rijc 
"AOnvac ixpiOn, Kixpowog paprepnoayrog rt xpwroy rijy idaiay ipbrevoey. 
Apollod. 3, 14, § 1. 

As Apollodorus chiefly followed Philochorus in his Attic fables (Philoeh. 
frag. a Lenz. et Siebelis, p. 7) the version which was preferred by Apollo- 
dorus, was probably that of Philochorus. The same was adopted by Ovid, 
Metam. 6,70. Callimachus (ap. Sch. Il. P. 53) seems to have followed a 
version of the mythus, different from either of those above mentioned ; 
for he makes Cecrops to have been the reigning monarch and the sole 
judge. 

' See Stuart’s Athens, IT. pl. ix. 2 Apollod. 3, 14, § 2. 
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Carrey after the last-mentioned figure, seems to warrant 
the supposition of there having been three figures between 
it and the extremity of the pediment. These three figures 
were probably intended for Cephissus, Ilissus, and Cal- 
lirrhoe ; Neptune, as the god of waters, having a clear 
right to all the rivers and fountains of Athens in his 
train. The Ilissus I have placed next to Callirrhoe, because 
in reality the river was contiguous to the fountam, and 
because Oephissus would probably be the nearest to the 
centre, in consequence of the greater magnitude of the 
river, and that superior importance in Attic mythology, 
which is indicated by the exclusive notice it has received 
from the poets ’. 
_ 2. Of the metopes of the Parthenon. 

Of the metopes, or sculptures in high rehef on the inter- 
vals between the triglyphs on the exterior frieze of the 
peristyle, there were fourteen on either front, and thirty- 
two on either flank of the temple. All those towards the 
middle of the two sides were thrown down by the explosion 
of 1687; those of the two fronts still remain in their 
places. These works by their exposed situation, and the 
height of their relief, some parts of them having been 
entirely detached from the tablet, were rendered peculiarly 
liable to injury from wanton violence, or from the effects of 
weather. The metopes of the southern side had, however, 
from some cause difficult to explain, escaped better than 
the others, which appears to have been the reason why 
Carrey, when the temple was complete, copied the thirty- 
two metopes of this side, and not any of the three other 
sides, 

For a similar reason, Spon concluded that Centaurs, or 
Horses, were on all the metopes’: nor had Stuart and 


* See Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 161. 
2 En dehors de la galerie régnent aussi, tout autour sur la frise, des 
cartouches o2 se voyent des figures de demi bosse, qui domptent des che- 
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Revett, near a century later, and after a residence of 
three years, obtained a much more correct opinion on 
the metopes of the Parthenon, as seems evident from 
their restoration of the western front, in which the metopes 
are represented as Centauromachize ; although even now 
there are sufficient traces of all, except the seventh and 
eighth from the southern end, to show that not one of them 
contained a Centaur. Chandler laboured under the same 
error as to the metopes. Though a want of observation 
was the principal cause of these mistaken notions, they may 
partly be ascribed to the drawings of Carrey not having 
been then known, and to the bad preservation of almost all 
the metopes then existing on the ruin, except those of the 
southern side, where, on all the remaining metopes, there 
were figures of Centaurs. Under these circumstances, it is 
not very surprising that an error should have prevailed to 
the end of the last century, which, by supposing the same 
subject to have been repeated ninety-two times, almost 
degraded the metopes to an unmeaning decoration. 

Since that time the truth has been gradually elicited by 
an examination of the drawings of Carrey’, and of the 
artists of Lord Elgin, and by the observations of tra- 
vellers: so that although we have very little information 
on the metopes of the northern side between the third 
and twenty-fourth, in consequence of the neglect of that 
side of the peristyle by Carrey, and the subsequent dila- 
pidation of the temple, a descriptive enumeration of the 


vaux ou qui combattent avec des Centaures: mais elles sont la plupart 
mutilées. Spon, II. p. 85. Wheler (p. 361) would seem to have observed 
something besides horses ; for he mistook the metopes of the southern side 
of the temple for the dedications of Attalus on the southern wall. 

1 These valuable though imperfect sketches came into the possession of 
the Royal Library of Paris in 1770, but were mislaid or overlooked until 
1797 ; and it was not until 1811 that they were arranged and formed into a 
folio volume, No. 616 of the Cabinet des Estampes. A few years after, a 
fac-simile of them was presented to the British Museum. 
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others, with some conjectures on the subjects of many of 
them, may now be offered. 

As the variety of these works, and the beautiful execution 
still manifest in their remains, furnish a new and surprising 
proof of the admirable skill and invention of the Athenian 
sculptors, it would be equally interesting to the artist and 
the scholar to discover the intentions of Phidias in the 
choice and arrangemeut of the subjects: but their explana- 
tion presents great difficulties, partly in consequence of our 
defective knowledge of Athenian mythology, but chiefly 
from the mutilated state of the greater part of the existing 
metopes, the imperfection of the drawings of the southern 
metopes by Carrey, and the total want of all evidence as to 
ten of the metopes of the northern side. Hence we are 
deprived of those means of comparison which are the surest 
guide in the explanation of ancient monuments, and have a 
very imperfect perception of the principles upon which Phi- 
dias proceeded in forming this great chain of mythological 
decoration. The Centauromachiz show that the fabulous 
wars of the Athenians supplied a part of the subjects, and 
induce the belief that their contests with the Amazones was 
not omitted, nor any of the other most celebrated events af 
the fabulous period of Athenian history. And we may 
presume that the great actions and inventions of Minerva 
herself, together with the exploits of the heroes who immor- 
talized themselves under her influence, were also included 
among them ; in which light there are few great actions of 
this kind transmitted to us by the poets, that might not 
have formed the subject of a metope of the Parthenon, 
nothing great having been effected without the aid of 
Minerva *. 

The metopes of the eastern front seem to relate to the 
actions of Minerva herself, and of the principal Athenian 


1"AOnvac nyoupivnc, obdivy mrwrore dyvOpwrowe nyaprndn, obd av 
axodksoi wore xpnoréy ovdiy dvev rijc ’AOnvac. Aristid. Orat. in Minerv. 
I. p. 21, Steph. , 
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heroes, treated nearly in the same manner in which we often 
find them delineated on the Ceramic paintings of Athens. 
Beginning from the south, the first metope represents a 
hero about to kill his fallen adversary, who has a lion’s skin. 
2. A male figure contending with another holding a bow, a 
panther between them. 3. A hero bearing a shield, about 
to slay a bearded adversary. 4. Minerva Gigantophontis, 
another figure behind. 5. A female in a biga, perhaps 
Mimerva, as the inventress of chariots for war or racing. 
6. A hero, perhaps Hercules, destroying a bearded figure ; 
rocks behind. 7. Minerva taming Pegasus for Bellerophon. 
8. A hero in armour attacks a bearded figure seated. 9. 
Hercules with the stolen tripod is seized by Apollo. 10. A 
female in a biga. 11. Theseus delivering an Athenian 
from the Minotaur. 12. Minerva Gigantophontis. 13. A 
hero in armour about to slay a fallen adversary. 14. A 
biga rising from the water; two fishes near the wheels. 
The male figures of the metopes in general are either naked, 
or with a loose chlamys suspended upon the arms; the 
females in the full peplus and the yirwv orddiog. 

On the northern side three metopes at the eastern end 
remain in position, and nine at the western. Of these, little 
ean be distinguished, except that they generally represent 
female figures, and possibly several of them may have related 
to the contest of the Athenians with the Amazones, in like 
manner as the opposite side of the temple related chiefly to 
the other great fabulous Athenian contest with the Cen- 
taurs. It is curious, with reference to this conjecture, to 
observe that, from some information recently acquired, it 
appears that among the metopes, on this side, thrown down 
by the explosion, were nine representing Centaurs’, and 


1 M. Bréndsted discovered in the Royal Library at Paris (Cabinet des 
Estampes, 804— 808) drawings of some metopes of the Parthenon, which 
could not have belonged to any side of the peristyle but the northern. 
Nine of them represent Centaurs, and on the tenth were the figures of a 
young man and woman. On comparing one of the nine with a metope 


11 
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thus forming exceptions to the general design of the met- 
opes on this side, similar in their effect to the nine on the 
opposite side, which were exceptions to the general subject 
of that side. 

Of the extant metopes on the northern side, the twenty- 
sixth and thirtieth, from the east, are quite obhterated. 
The following are the most remarkable: the twenty-fifth, 
which represents two females before an altar; the twenty- 
ninth, which resembles the ancient designs of Bellerophon 
watering Pegasus’. The last, at the western end, which is 
very beautiful and well preserved, represents a woman draped, 
holding a large veil with both hands, and standing before a 
draped figure seated upon a rock. 

On the southern side one metope only, the extreme 
western, now remains on the temple ; all the others, which 
escaped the explosion, having been removed, fifteen to Lon- 
don, and one (the tenth from the western end) to Paris. 
All the metopes on this side had reference to the war of 
the Centaurs, with the exception of the nine from the thir- 
teenth to the twenty-first from the western end. Of these 
metopes our only memorials are the drawings of Carrey. 
No. 13 represented a female holding up her right arm, 
and a male figure draped, but stripped of the upper part 
of his garments, which he holds in both hands in the form 
of a bag. 14. A man holding his chlamys with both 
hands ; a woman who stands beside him looks into a box, 
which is in her left hand, while her right holds the ld. 
15. A draped figure, driving a biga. 16. A victorious com- 


published in vol. iv. of Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, the identity of the 
monument from which the two drawings had been taken was evident, and 
showed that Stuart had seen and drawn a metope of the northern side, 
which of course was not in its place in his time, though the French draw- 
ing of this as well as of the nine others may possibly have been made 
before the Venetian siege, when all were in their places. See Brondsted, 
Voy. et Rech. p. 273. 

2 Bellerophon was said to have made war upon the Amazones. Il. 2. 
186. Pind. Ol. 18, 124. Apollod. 2, 3, § 2. 
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batant and his falling adversary. 17. A man naked, with the 
exception of a chlamys on his left arm; a woman retiring, 
holding something in both hands. 18. Two female figures 
in strong action, apparently running; a smaller figure on 
one side in a fixed attitude. 19. Two female figures appa- 
rently conversing; both, as usual, draped to the feet, but 
one having a veil. 20. A female unrolls a volume ; another 
retires with a closed roll in her right hand. 21. Two 
women ; one of them, naked above, crowns a small statue 
upon a column, which stands between them '. 

On the western front, the seventh and eighth from the 
southern end, as before observed, are obliterated; but it 
appears from the others, that the subjects throughout were 
alternately a horseman with a prostrate pedestrian, and 
two combatants on foot ; the odd numbers, (beginning from 
the south,) containing the latter, and the even numbers the 
horsemen. This symmetry and conformity of subject render 
it probable that the whole front related to the warlike ex- 
ploits of the Athenians ’. 

Under each metope of the eastern front, are seen quadran- 
gular holes in the architrave, which since their formation 
have been filled with pieces of marble. These holes were 
cut for the fastenings of shields, the places of which are 
marked by circles in the marble, where the red oxidation 
generally diffused over the building is less intense than on 
the surrounding parts of the stone. These shields, the 
diameter of which was nearly the same as the breadth of 


1 The following are the explanations of these metopes, by M. Bréndsted, 
p. 207—261. 13. Ceres and Triptolemus. 14. Epimetheus and Pandora. 
15. Erechtheus ‘Hvioyoc. 16. Erechtheus victorious over Eumolpus. 17. 
Erechtheus having instructed a canephora. 18. Herse, Agraulus, and 
Pandrosus. 19. Themis or Telete instructing Pandrosus. 20. Priestesses 
of Ceres with the sacred volumes, preparing for the festival of the Thesmo- 
phoria. 21. The statue of Diana Brauronia or of Eilethuia : to her right a 
priestess, on the other side a Acywic, dedicating her head ornaments and 
garment. 

2 The long dress of the vanquished pedestrian in No. 1, and his shield in 
No. 5, are barbaric and apparently oriental. 


Nn 
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the triglyphs, formed a beautiful enrichment to the frieze. 
Similar though larger excavations are seen on the western 
front, but over each column only; and smaller on the 
northern and southern sides, all intended probably for simi- 
lar decorations. We are informed by Pausanias that the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia was adorned with gilded 
shields *, and that of Delphi with golden shields *, and that 
the tyrant Lachares, when he fled from Athens before 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, carried away with him, together 
with a part of the gold of the statue of Minerva, the golden 
shields of the Acropolis *. 


3. Of the composition in low relief which crowns on the 
outside the wall of the Sxxd¢ or cella of the Parthenon. 

The frieze which crowned the exterior of the cella and its 
two vestibules, represented the procession to the Parthenon 
on the grand quadrennial festival of the greater Panathenses. 
Although this subject has been treated by Phidias in a 
manner which in many respects is ideal and poetical, there 
ean be little doubt that, as well in general design as in 
detail, the composition is correctly descriptive of the proces- 
sion which actually took place. The only part of the work 
now attached to the temple, is that above the western vesti- 


1 rou Od ivy ’Oduparia vaov rig virip rey xibver wepOeotone Towgc card 
rd ierdc dorides eiciy ixixpvont, pia cai eleoowy dpOpdy, dvdOgpua orpary- 
you ‘Pwpaiwy Moppiov. Pausan. Eliac. prior, 10, 2. 

Twenty-one would be the exact number on the front of a hexastyle 
temple, supposing a shield under each triglyph and metope: the words of 
Pausanias seem indeed to refer to the whole peristyle ; but in this case it 
would be difficult to dispose of the twenty-first shield. 

2 bra Ot iwi roy dxcorudiwy xpved,’ AOnvaio piv rac doxivac awd rov 
Epyou rov iy Mapaddue dviOecay. Pausan. Phocic. 19, 3. 

Arms captured from the enemy were a common dedication. Alexander 
the Great, after the battle of Granicus, sent 300 suita of Persian armour to 
the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis of Athens. Arrian de Exp. Alex. 
1, 16. 

5 Aaxdpnc..... donidac tE dxpowddewc cabedwy ypvede cai abrd rijc 
"AQOnvae rd dyadpa roy repiatperdy adxodvcag eéopoy, &c. Pansan. Attic. 
25, 5. 
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bule; but from the drawings of Carrey, taken before the 
explosion which ruined the building, added to the designs 
and casts of those still extant, and to the originals which 
have been saved from the ruins, and which are now in the 
British Museum '*, we derive (although about two-fifths are 
still wanting) a tolerably correct idea of the entire work. 
The procession is represented as advancing in two parallel 
columns from west to east, one along the northern, and the 
other along the southern side of the temple, as facing 
inwards after turning the two angles of the eastern front, 
and as meeting towards the centre of that front. Hence 
the figures of the southern frieze are represented as moving 
to the spectator’s right, and those of the northern side to 
the spectator’s left, those of the eastern frieze towards the 
southern end to the spectator’s right, and those towards the 
northern end to the spectator’s left. 

Near the centre of the eastern side? are twelve deities, 
known to be such from their superior stature, and from 
their beg seated upon chairs’. Six of these deities face 
to the south, opposite to the head of the southern column 
of the procession: the other six face to the north, and are 
opposed therefore to the head of the northern column. 
The former six are separated from the latter by five stand- 
ing figures, which occupy the centre of the eastern frieze, 
and which are consequently the central figures of the whole 
composition. The middle figure is the priestess of Mi- 
herva, who is in the act of taking from the head of one 
of the Arrhephore, the unknown burden, which she has 
brought from the temple of Venus at Cepi. Behind her 
is the other Arrhephora, with a similar burden on her 


1 Of originals the British Museum possesses 249 feet, and of casts 76 feet. 
? The eastern frieze, which is to the left in entering the Elgin room, is 
numbered from 17 to 25 inclusive. 
* In like manner, on the interior frieze of the pronaus of the Theseium, 
the seated gods are as high as the other figures when standing. 
wn2 
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head’. The youth of the Arrhephoree, whose age never ex- 
ceeded eleven years*, is well described by the shortness of 
their stature, compared with that of the priestess. Next to the 
latter stands the archon Bac«Atdc, or king of the divine rites, 
facing in the opposite direction, and receiving the peplus 
from the hands of a boy’. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining the inten- 
tion of the Athenian artist as to several of the twelve seated 
figures. This arises from two circumstances, which apply 
not only to these but to several other figures, as well in the 
frieze as in the metopes and pediments. First, the symbols 
and attributes which indicated the different deities among 
the later Greeks and Romans, appear from the sculptures of 
the Parthenon to have not been much in use in the Pen- 
cleian age. To a people so learned in their religion as the 
Athenians, each deity was sufficiently described by the 
general expression of his countenance, form, and attitude ; 
whereas to us, who are ignorant of many particulars of the 
Attic mythology and superstitions, such indications are not 
always sufficient, especially as the heads of many of the 
figures have been purposely defaced by the Turks ; so that 
of almost all of them the features are obliterated. Secondly, 
many of the attributes and minute details of the figures 
were indicated by metallic ornaments, assisted by painting : 
of the former we see vestiges in numerous round holes 
visible in many parts of the marbles, and in the remains of 
bronze fastenings existing in some of those holes. These 
metallic appendages were, of course, the first things to suffer 
by the effects of time and spoliation. 


1 Visconti supposes a torch in the left hand of the first Arrbephora, and 
an unrolled volumen in that of the second: but both are doubtful: the 
former perhaps was nothing more than a staff to keep the burthen steady, 
and which the priestess is about to take in her left hand. 

2 See above, p. 155, n. 5. 

3 I cannot discover the name of the office of this youth, in any ancient 
author. 
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As seven of the deities of the frieze are male, and five of 
them female, it is evident that they did not represent the 
twelve gods, commonly so called, of whom there was an 
equal number of either sex. Of the six deities facing to. 
the south or to the spectator's left, we can hardly hesi- 
tate in believing that the first was Jupiter, seated on a 
chair adorned with a sphynx, and bearing a sceptre; 2. 
Juno, raising her veil, looking at Jupiter, and having 
her daughter Hebe standing beside her’; 3. Mars in 
repose, the end of his spear appearing at his heel’; 4. 
Ceres holding a torch; 5. This figure I believe to have 
been intended for Dionysus, resting his elevated left hand on 
his thyrsus as a sceptre, and seated between Demeter and 
Hermes, with whom he is associated as one of the terrene 
deities ; for there can be no doubt that 6 was intended 
for Mercury bearing the petasus in his hand’: the posture 


1 Instead of Juno and Hebe, Visconti has named these figures Minerva 
and the winged Victory. It is easy to believe, however, that Minerva, in 
whose honour the ceremony was celebrated, and upon whose temple it was 
represented, was not among these deities. The veil, moreover, is the 
usual attribute of Juno, seldom or never of Minerva ; which taken toge- 
ther with the situation of the goddess by the side of Jupiter, leaves little 
doubt of this figure being intended for Juno. Among other examples of the 
association of Hebe with Juno may be mentioned that of the Herseum, near 
Mycense, the most celebrated temple of Juno in Greece, where Pausanias 
(Corinth. 17, 5) describes a statue of Hebe as standing by the sitting statue 
of Juno. Visconti seems to have been misled by mistaking the veil of 
Hebe, which she holds up with her left arm, for a wing : when supposing 
that a winged figure could be no other than Victory, he concluded that the 
sitting figure near it must be Minerva. If there was a wing, what was the 
left arm doing ! it cannot be supposed that the arm was either resting upon 
the wing or supporting it. 

2 Visconti supposed this to be Triptolemus, though he has recognised the 
exact posture of the figure in a Mars of the Villa Ludovisi: the remains of 
the spear he seems not to have observed. Mémoire, p. 54. Mars, like 
Hercules, was often represented in repose after his labours: the attitude 
of this figure, therefore, is in favour of its having been intended for Mars. 

? The fifth and sixth figures were supposed by Visconti to be the Dios- 
curi ; but independently of the petasus of Mercury, the two figures are 
obviously of different ages, which would not have been the case with the 
twin brothers. Enough of the head of the fifth figure remains to distin- 


guish that it was bearded, and the body is broader and more muscular than 
that of the sixth. 
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of the fingers, and a hole between the finger and thumb, 
seem strongly to show that formerly there was also a 
caduceus of bronze in Mercury's hand. 

~ Of the six deities who face to the north, or to the spec- 
tator’s right, two only are in the British Museum; of 
these the male is leaning on a knotted staff in the manner 
in which A‘sculapius is generally represented ; to the right 
arm of the female some large appendage was attached’. Of 
the other four it is difficult to judge, as we possess only the 
designs of them by Carrey, and a cast of the last, procured 
by the Count de Choiseul Gouffier. I am unable, therefore, to 
substitute any more plausible conjecture to that of Visconti, 
who supposed that they represent Neptune, his son The- 
seus, Agraulus, and Pandrosus, and that the boy standing 
by the last is the young Erechtheus. : 

Before the six deities facing to the south stand six magis- 
trates, conversing with one another, and some of them 
leaning upon staves, which are probably official emblems’. 
The procession is opened by eleven young women; some of 
whom bear instruments shaped like trumpets, others vases of 
the kind called Hydrize, which mark these figures for daugh- 
ters of metceci: the trumpet-shaped object may therefore be a 
folded umbrella, the ox:ddeov, which it was also one of the 
duties of the daughters of metceci to bear in this procession. 


1 Visconti, who first suggested these figures to have been intended for 
Esculapius and Hygieia, adduces, as a proof, something upon the left arm 
of the female figure, which he supposes to have been a serpent ; but it was 
too diminutive for that accompaniment of Hygieia, which is generally of large 
dimensions ; and it is evident, from three holes drilled on the right arm and 
side, and on the seat, that the distinguishing adjunct of metal was on that side. 

2 The magistrates employed upon this occasion were the Archons, 
the vopogtAaxec, puAoBacreig and eynpuxec wepi rdc wopsrdc. The first, 
according to J. Pollux (8, 94), were crowned with a white fillet (orpopiy 
Aeve@), and some of the magistrates on the frieze are represented as 
crowned. For the names here assigned see J. Pollux (3, 55. 8, 163. 11). 
10,191). Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Kayn¢édpo. Hesych. in Kaygge- 
pot, ‘lorptavidec. Harpocr., Hesych., Suid. in Exagygdpot. Suid., Hesych., 
Etym. M. in Algpog, Ardpogdpor. Hesych., Etym. M. in @addAogépor 
Aristoph. Vesp. 452. Suid. in Nopo¢tAaxec, 'Aoxdc Kryopevrog, Hesych. 
in @v\oBaoweic : and for the various authorities on the whole subject, 
Meursii Panathensea, 20—25, and Visconti, Mémoire, p. 48, seq. 
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The five last of them appear, from Carrey’s drawings, to 
have borne large circular pater. They extended to the 
south-eastern angle, with the exception of the last figure, 
whieh was a magistrate’, looking round on the part of the 
procession which followed him. He is interposed between 
the end of the procession of females and the sacrificial oxen, 
with which the southern frieze commenced’. Some of these 
victims are proceeding quietly, others are struggling against 
the utmost efforts of the men on foot, clothed in disordered 
pallia, who accompany them*. Next to these were females ‘, 
as appears from the drawings of Carrey, and among 
them four women bearing square instruments, perhaps the 
Sippogpépor or bearers of folding-chairs, who were daughters 
of metceci ; then followed a procession of citizens, the most 
aged of whom were perhaps the @a\Aogdpo.* ; though 
no indication of branches in their hands, from which that 
name was derived, can be perceived. Next came quadrige °, 
of which eight were designed by Carrey, and fragments of 
five are in the Elgin collection’. The cars were followed 
by horsemen‘, who extended, as it appears from the draw- 
ings of Carrey, as far as the south-western angle, where 
the last horseman is accompanied by a man on foot. With 
the exception of a few, who are covered with a cuirass 


1 This forms a single figure at the end of No. 90, and is on the return 
of the same stone, on the southern face of which begin the victims. 

2 According to the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Nub. 386) the colonial 
cities sent oxen for sacrifice on this occasion. 

3 Nos. 85 to 90 of the Elgin collection. 

# No. 83 of the Elgin collection is a fragment of this part of the pro- 
cession. oe 

5 Even these, as Xenophor tells us (Sympos. 4), were chosen on this occa- 
sion for their beauty ; a remarkable instance of the attention paid by the 
Athenians to that principle which led them to such wonderful results in 
art. 
* 6 There were Hippodromie, or races of cars and horses, on the third day 
of the Panathenaic festival. Aristoph. Pa. 899. Xenoph. Sympos. 1. Dio- 
gen. Babyl. ap. Athen. 4, 19 (67). Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 4,19 (64). J. 
Poll. 8, 93. 

7 Nos. 78 to 82 of the Elgin collection. 

® Of this part of the procession there are about seventy fect in the Elgin 
Collection, from No. 62 to No. 77 inclusive. 
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sitting close to the body, all the horsemen are more or 
less clothed with a loose drapery; some of them have a 
close helmet, but the greater part are bareheaded. Some 
are booted, others have the legs and feet bare. In Carrey’s 
drawings some of them are represented with the broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, called the Arcadian pilus’; 
but none of these are in the Elgin collection. 

Before the six deities facing to the north stand six 
magistrates in varied postures; and some of them leaning upon 
staves, as on the other side. A seventh magistrate bears 
something in both hands, perhaps the ispdy xavovy, contain- 
ing the requisites for sacrifice *, which he is about to deliver 
to two Canephcre, whom he faces, and appears to instruct. 
Between them and the next pair of females is an eighth 
magistrate, facing and employed like the seventh, but with- 
out any thing apparent in his hands’. The women then walk 
singly : the fifth has a vase resembling a large ornamented 
patera in her hand‘; the sixth and seventh hold between 
them a large candelabrum, or some instrument resembling 
it; then follow two singly with vases, and two singly 
with paterz °; beyond these two others, walking singly, the 
last bearing a patera, terminated the eastern end of the 
frieze at the north-eastern angle*®. This I take to have 
been the procession of the daughters of noble citizens. 


1 According to Visconti it was a Theasalian pileus; but the Athenians 
seem to have called it Arcadian ; ixiorn 6 ‘Hpwene ’Apedéde xq ray 
repadry onidlwy, we ty Spg Gipoug elwOer ’AOnryorw. Philostr. Sophist. 2, 5. 
It is found on some of the most ancient vases of Etruria and Magna Grecia, 
as well as of Greece ; and was derived perhaps from the Pelasgi, from whom 
both Arcadians and Thessalians derived their origin, and the Italians many 
of their customs. 

2 Td wpdc ti)y Ouciay. Philochor. ap. Harpocr. in Kayng¢dpot. To 
kavovy wapeor' ddag fxoy cai créiupa cai payaipay. Aristoph. Pa. 948. 

Té xavovy wij payaip’ fy. Plato Com. ap. Schol. Arist. ibid. 

* The Neptune, Theseus, Agraulus, Pandrosus, and Erechtheus, are only 
to be seen in Carrey’s drawings : the eight magistrates are in Nos. 20, 21, 
22, 23, of the Elgin Collection ; the last of which is a cast from an original 
in the Musée at Paris. 

‘ From Carrey’s drawings, 5 No. 24 of the Elgin collection. 

¢ Stuart’s and Carrey’s drawings. 
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The northern side, like the southern, began with vic- 
tims ', which are followed by cxagn¢dpor or metoeci, bearing 
trays filled with loaves of bread and other offerings’: after 
these came three ascophori, or men, bearing skins of wine 
on their shoulders; four’ players on the flute, four men 
bearing large diotz, the last of whom is stooping down 
to lift the vase‘: then four players on the lyre, after 
whom was a crowd of men on foot; these were perhaps 
a chorus who sang, among other poetry, that of Homer °. 
Next followed quadrige similar to those on the southern 
side*. From hence to the extremity of the northern 
side is a procession of ephebi on horseback’, with the 
same admirable variety of action, costume, and drapery 
displayed in the horsemen of the southern frieze. Among 
the last figures are two dismounted horsemen, the last 
of whom is followed by a boy on foot, who is the last 
figure at the north-western angle. The procession of the 
horsemen at the western extremity of the southern side 
ended in like manner with the figure of a man on foot. 

On the western frieze the figures face to the north, or 
spectator’s left, so that this part must be considered as a 
continuation of the northern column of the procession. 
Like the adjoining end of the northern side, it is formed in 
part of dismounted horsemen, and seems intended to repre- 
sent the rear of the procession, where the individuals had 


2 Carrey’s drawings. 
2 One of these and part of a second are in No. 25 of the Elgin collection. 


3 Visconti says three ; but Carrey’s drawings, which are now the only. 


authority, clearly indicate four. 

* This portion of the frieze has been recently discovered : Carrey in his 
drawing of it had caused the last figure to have the appearance of a boy 
leading a hog. 

5 Carrey’s drawings, where the men appear of different ages. 

© Nos. 26 to 31 of the Elgin collection. Visconti was mistaken in 
describing some of the cars as drawn by two, and others by three horses. 
On both sides of the temple the cars appear to have been quadrige, 
each mounted by a charioteer and attended by a man on foot, as well as 
by a hoplita, who is either mounted in the chariot or walks on onc side 
of it. 

7 Nos. 32 to 45 of the Elgin collection. 
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not yet fallen into their ranks. Some are represented as 
drawing on their buskins, others as adjusting their bridles ; 
others are just about to mount their horses, while some are 
contending with their horses, which are endeavouring to 
escape. A magistrate ' at the north-western angle appears 
to superintend this part of the procession, which terminates 
at the south-western angle, with a man on foot holding up 
his chlamys. The western frieze differs from the others, in 
having the figures in general more detached from one 
another. 


II. Some further Questions relating to the Parthenon. 


THERE are some enquiries concerning the Parthenon, not 
without interest to Athenian history, as well as the arts, 
upon which opinions are still more or less divided. 

Qu. 1. Was there an earlier Parthenon ? 

Against this supposition can only be adduced the silence of 
all antiquity, and the words, or rather a single word, of Hero- 
dotus, who relates that when the Persians entered the Acro- 
polis the first time, they set fire to the Acropolis after having 
plundered the temple (ré ipdév), as if there had been only one. 
Some strong reasons, however, may be adduced for believing 
that there was at that time a second temple of Minerva. 

In the Parthenon, the goddess was worshipped in her 
capacity of ’A@nva Iap8évoc or Nixn, the invincible god- 
dess of war ; and as ’A@nva ‘lamwefa, who subdued the horse 
and yoked him to the chariot, one of the chief implements 
of ancient warfare’. As Minerva Polias she was victorious 
over Neptune in the contest for the dpynyecla of Attica, 


1 This figure, being on the return face of the extreme marble of the 
northern side, has been preserved with that part of the frieze, and is in 
No. 46 of the Elgin collection. 

? dona Ot xpwerny karacevacagay, did Toiro ‘Irxeiay chnOjvar Sui. 
in ‘Iwweia ’AOnva. Hence she was sometimes represented as starting from 
the head of Jupiter, accompanied by the horse. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. 
p. 350. 
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the planter of the olive, the teacher of agriculture, and 
other arts of peace, the personation of divine wisdom, and 
the protectress of the city. These two distinct characters 
furnish at once a presumption that there were two temples 
of Minerva even in early times: nor is it likely that when 
Corinth, Sparta, Argos, A¢gina, Syracuse, and many other 
cities had large temples of Minerva, Athens should have 
been satisfied with that of Polias, which was only part of a 
building sacred to other deities. 

I have already adverted to some portions of columns, of 
very ancient date, which are inserted in the northern wall 
of the Acropolis, and were probably placed there at the 
time of the repairs which followed the Persian war’. They 
belonged apparently to some ruined edifice of large dimen- 
sions on the summit of the hill, since it is scarcely to be 
believed that they were raised to that height, from below, 
for such a purpose. It is not unlikely, therefore, that they 
were the columns of the more ancient Parthenon, built per- 
haps in the seventh century, (for their workmanship can 
hardly be ascribed to an earlier date,) at which time the 
Cecropian hil] having long ceased to be a polis, which was 
its state when the Erechtheium was founded, there was a 
space on the highest part of the citadel and sacred inclosure, 
applicable to a large temple. The columns in the northern 
wall were partially fluted, and not very different in diame- 
ter from those of the existing Parthenon’. A grammarian 
asserts that the ‘Exardéumedoc DlapQevey was fifty feet 
greater than the temple which was burnt by the Persians’ ; 


1 See above, p. 312. 

? Having climbed up to the wall with difficulty, I measured one of the 
flutings, and found it 11:3 inches. We may assume that there were twenty 
flutings, as the exceptions to that number in the Doric order are rare, and 
twenty is the number, as well in the Parthenon as in the older temples of 
Corinth, Syracuse, and A‘gina. The columns therefore, in the walls of 
the Acropolis, were probably more than six feet in diameter. 

2 "Exarépxedog? vewc ly ry ’AxpowéAc TlapOevwy, caracxevacbele txd 
"AOnvaiwy, psiZwy rov lumpnoGevrog Uxd roy Mipowy woot revrneoyra. 
Hesych. in v. 
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where it would seem that one of the measures of the building 
burnt by the Persians was fifty feet. Now if we apply this 
remark to the Erechtheium, which is reasonable, considering 
the notoriety given to the burning of it, by the fable of the 
olive-tree as related by Herodotus and others, it is mani- 
festly erroneous, no dimension of the Erechtheium being 
fifty feet. 1t is almost equally inapplicable to the length of 
an earlier Parthenon, as that would make the temple too 
small. Those words of Hesychius, therefore, could only 
have been true of the breadth of an earlier Parthenon; 
and we shall find that a hexastyle with thirteen columns on 
the side, of the same diameter as those of the existing Par- 
thenon, with an intercolumniation of the same proportions, 
would be very nearly fifty feet shorter on the side than that 
temple’. That the elder Parthenon, if there was such a 
building, was a hexastyle, can scarcely admit of a doubt; 
the new Parthenon being the only known example of an 
octastyle Doric, except that of Selinus, which was still 
later in date’. 


Qu. 2. On the divisions of the Xyxd¢ or Cella. 


TuE epithet éxardumedoc, applied to the Parthenon‘, indi- 
cates that one of its principal dimensions was a hundred 


1 Although thirteen columns are here supposed, because the Theeeium, 
Parthenon, and Olympieium, have in the flanks twice the number of columns 
in front plus one, an even number in the sides was more common in the 
colonial, which resembled the more ancient, or true Doric. But, as the 
intercolumniation of the latter was generally smaller than in the Athenian 
temples, the same result might be produced by supposing fourteen columns 
in the sides of the elder Parthenon. 

? An excavation made on the southern side of the Parthenon, in the year 
1836, to a depth of more than twenty feet below the surface, brought to 
light the squared blocks of a former building which stood on the same site, 
a horse’s head in a style intermediate between those of A.gina and the Par- 
thenon, fragments of columns, triglyphs, capitals, and reliefs, and numerow 
remains of works in bronze, pottery, and marble. The Cimonian wall was 
found to be from eighteen to twenty-eight feet in thickness. 

2 roy piv ydp éxarépredoy TapSevava KadXtcparne cipydfere Kai 
*Ixrivoc. Plutarch. Pericl. 13. 6 8 ray ‘AOnvaiwy Bipoc olxosopey ror 
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Greek feet. That this dimension was the breadth, we might 
presume, without the evidence of the temple itself, from the 
consideration that Greek temples were classified by the 
number of columns in front, and not on the sides. From - 
the breadth of the Parthenon, Stuart deduced the length of 
the Attic foot. Having compared the length of the lower 
step of the stylobate in front, with its length on the side, 
he found them incommensurable : neither were the front 
and side lengths of the step above it commensurate with each 
other. But the third step, on which the columns of the peri- 
style stand, measured one hundred and one feet one inch and 
seven-tenths English in breadth, and two hundred and twenty- 
seven feet seven inches and one-twentieth in length, num- 
bers which are so nearly in the proportion of one hundred to 
two hundred and twenty-five, that, had the greater measure 
been a quarter of an inch less, it would have been deficient 
of that proportion. The front measure gives an Attic foot 
of 12-137 London inches ; the side measure, one of 12-138, 
medium 1271375. The Roman foot, according to Pliny, 
was to the Attic in the proportion of six hundred to six 
hundred and twenty-five’, or twenty-four to twenty-five, 
giving a length of 11-652 English inches, according to the 
preceding measure of the Attic foot. Ina paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1760, the author 
Matthew Raper, who had compared the ancient authorities 
on the length of the Roman foot, with all the existing Ro- 
man monuments which throw any light upon this question, 


arrived at the conclusion that before the reign of Titus, the 
910 


Roman foot was equal to j995 + of the London foot, or 


icarépxedoy (sc. vaéy). Plutarch. Cat. Maj. 5. WapOevivee éxarduredor, 
yvéria reiyn, ved olxot, TporbAata. Plutarch. de Glor. Athen. 7. 

' Plin. H. N. 2,21 (23). Pliny, by employing the number 600, shows 
that he derived his proportion from the length of the Greek stade in Roman 
feet, which gives exactly eight stades to the Roman mile of 5000 feet ; 
and this, according to Strabo (p. 322), was the ordinary computation (we¢ oi 
woAXoi NoyiZovra:). For some further remarks on this subject, see the 
Journal of the R. Geographical Society, ix. p. 1. 
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11°64 inches, and that it was equal to a — or 11°58 


inches in the reigns of Severus and Diocletian. Although 
Stuart's observations on the Parthenon were made before 
the year 1760, his volume relating to that temple was not 
published until 1788, and Raper appears to have had no 
knowledge of his discovery. 

Such remarkable coincidences sufficiently prove the inten- 
tions of the builders of the Parthenon, in regard to the 
breadth of the upper stylobate, which became the scale of 
the whole building; and render it scarcely necessary to 
advert to an interpretation, which according to an anctent 
antiquary was sometimes given to the word “Exarouwedoc, 
namely, that the Parthenon received that epithet, not from 
its dimensions, but the harmony of its proportions’. If 
‘Exarduredoc ever had the force of evpvOu0c, sbuperpoc, it 
arose probably from one hundred feet having been a favour- 
ite measure among the Greeks in their temples, construc- 
tions, and works of every kind ’. 


'“Exaroparecov. Avkotpyoc tv rep imtypapopivp ’Axodoyiopdc wy 
werroXirevrar ‘O TapSevwy ord revwy ‘Exardpredog ixadetro dia edd\roc 
cai ebpvOpiay, ob dtd pbyeGog' we Mevexdrc 4 KadXiorparog iv rep repi 
"A@nvey. Harpocrat. in v. Suidas in v. repeats this remark of Menecles. 
The v6 rtywy shows however that this was not the ordinary import of the 
word. In two other Lexica, we find it applied to the Parthenon according 
to its natural meaning, though the authors of them absurdly make the Par- 
thenon a square building, ‘Exardépredoy vee tort rig AOnvac rotey écaroy 
dx wdonc xAevpac: dtd rovro yap wvopdoOn Kadovder yap abroy riveg Map- 
@evwva. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p. 247. Etymol. M. in ‘Exarcpxedoy. Nor 
can any other sense than that of a hundred feet in length or breadth be 
attached to éxaréumedog in the historical writers. When the Thebans de- 
stroyed Plateea in the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war (B.c. 427), they 
made use of the materials of the city to construct two buildings : one of which 
was two hundred feet square, having apartments all around, both above and 
below (caraywytoy dtaxoviwy rodwy ravrayij, Kbedy olknpara yoy career 
cai dywlev. Karaywywrv—evodoyciov, wavdoxeioy. Etym. M. in cara- 
Aupa, d\n. It seems to have resembled a modern Khan): the other was 
a temple of Juno, constructed of stone, of a hundred feet (vewy ixaréuaxsdov 
ANiBtvov). Thucyd. 3, 68. 

? To the examples in the preceding note may be added the following. 
xoinoay dt rupny exarépredov. Homer II. X. 164. 60g Exaropridy rippora. 
in a Theasalian inscription. See Travels in Northern Greece, IV. p. 405. 

11 
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In some official records of the treasurers of this temple 
inscribed on marble, which have been found among its 
ruins, mention is made of three distinct divisions of it 
besides the Opisthodomus, namely, the I[lpovfiov, the 
‘Exarouwedoy, and the IlapQevwv'. That the western 
apartment of the Cella was the Opisthodomus, or cele- 
brated treasury of the Athenians, there cannot remain a 
doubt upon comparing some of the ancient authorities 
which allude to it?. Here was deposited the produce 
of the public revenue in coin, bullion, or other valuables, 
here were kept the written securities of those who were 
indebted to the Athenian treasury, and here probably were 
registers inscribed on marble, of the property deposited ; 
similar to those which have been discovered relating to the 


1 Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 137—142. 

2 ‘O olxog 6 brioOey row vew rijg AOnvac obrw KaXsiras, iv  areriOevro 
ra ypjpara. Harpocr. in ’OrioOddopog. 

éxlow Tov vew ditdovUE Totxog THC KaAdovpéivyNc ToAsddoc ’AOnvac, Exwy 
Gipay, Sxou yy Oncavpopuddeiov tready ra xpnuara iy ry dmiOoddny 
dwixstro’ péicoy O& tort rc axpowdAewe. évOa Hy rameioy, OxieOey Tov Tig 
"AOnvae vaov. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1193. 

ro éxtoOey wavric oixnparoc ‘A@nvaior Oé rd rapitioy rey lepoy xpnud- 
Tuy, ixei iy OrieOey Tov iepov rnc’ AOnvac. Etymol. Mag. in ‘OmsoOddopoc. 
V. et Suid. in v. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p. 286. 

One of these authorities attaches the Opisthodomus to the temple of 
Polias ; the others leave us in doubt on the question : but Plutarch is deci- 
sive in showing that it was a portion of the Parthenon. He tells us that 
the Athenians, by an excess of flattery towards Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
lodged him in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon as a guest of the goddess, 
and that such was the irregularity of his life, that he was by no means a 
creditable guest for a virgin (rdv ydp dreoOddopoy rov Tapbevwvog 
axidatay avrg carddvow rdxei diatray elye, ric ‘A@nvac Aeyopkyne 
vrodixecOar cai EeviZey abroy, ob wdvu Kdoptoy Eévow otc we raplivy 
xpgwe ixisraQpebovra.) Plutarch. Demetr. 23 

Correcting the TloAcadog of the Scholiast of Aristophanes, his description 
of the Opisthodomus, although oddly expressed, was correct ; this apart- 
ment having been formed out of the Cella by two parallel transverse walls, 
and having a @vpa or single great door. For the relative positions of the 
Sanctuary of Jupiter Polieus and the édm:oOédopog rij¢ Ged, as indicated by 
Aristophanes, Plut. 1192, see above, p. 347, n. 3. 
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offerings made to the goddess herself, who had a personal 
treasury, distinct from her public treasury in the Opistho- 
domus'. Combining this circumstance with the importance 
of the Opisthodomus as the public treasury, and with the 
words of the Scholiast, which describe it as a SurAov¢ roiyoc 
Exwv Ovpav, we are led to the belief that there was no 
direct communication between the two great divisions of 
the cella of the Parthenon. 

The three subdivisions of the anterior part of the cella 

pear to have been thus formed. 1. A railing along the 
stylobate of the columns of the Prothyreeum of the easter 
deor, separated it from the ambulatory of the Pronaus, 
and formed the rpovyiov, sometimes called the Tpedopes 
in contradistinction to the ‘Omicfodopnoc. 

2. A similar barrier, within the eastern or great chamber 
of the cella, divided it into the ‘Exardusdov and TapQevwy ; 
for these names, although each of them applicable to 
the eastern apartment of the cella, (the former, because it 
was about one hundred feet in length, the latter because it 
was the apartment of the goddess,) appear to have been 
employed specifically to designate two portions of the cham- 
ber; the Parthenon having been that in which stood the sta- 
tue, and the Hecatompedum the remainder or eastern portion 
of the apartment. Thus the word Iap@evwy appears to 
have had a triple signification, namely, the whole temple, the 
eastern division of the cella, and the western portion of the 
eastern apartment of the cella. It would be difficult, on 
any other supposition, to explain some of the inscriptions 
which have been found on the spot. As there is no reference 
to the posticum as a separate apartment, although there are 
vestiges proving that it was divided by a railing from the 
ambulatory, we are to suppose that it was no more than 4 
prothyrzeum of the treasury, serving as a part of it. 


1 See Boeckh, Economy of Athens, I. p. 215. C. Ins. Gr. I. p. 1% 
seq. Some of the articles mentioned in these inscriptions were perhay 
unredeemed pledges for money borrowed. 
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The Prodomus and Hecatompedum were adorned with 
paintings, but concerning them we have no knowledge, in 
consequence of the loss of the works of Polemo and Helio- 
dorus, except that the Prodomus was partly painted by 
Protogenes of Caunus’, and that in the Hecatompedum 
were pictures of Themistocles and Heliodorus’. In the 
Pronaus and Posticum there was sufficient space for dedi- 
cations such as statues, and of these probably there were 
many in Roman times. 


Qu. 3. Was any part of the roof of the Parthenon, between 
the statue and the eastern door, hypzthral, or pierced with 
an opening to the sky ! 

Stuart arrived at a conclusion in the affirmative, and has 
been generally followed; but Mr. Wilkins adhered to the 
opinion that all but decastyle temples were entirely closed, 
receiving light only from the door’. It seems, indeed, to 
have been for this purpose that the doors of ancient temples 
were in general constructed of large dimensions; and there 
is some difficulty in conceiving that the Greeks, without the 
strongest necessity, could have been willing to injure the 
external appearance of their temples, which, it can hardly 
be denied, would be the consequence of an opening in the 


1 Quidam (et Protogenem) naves pinxisse usque ad annum quinquagesi- 
mum : argumentum esse, quod, cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minervee delu- 
bri propyleon pingeret, ubi fecit nobilem Paralum et Ammoniada quam 
quidam Nausicaam vocant, adjecerit parvulas naves longas in iis quas pic- 
tores parenga appellant, ut appareret a quibus initiis ad arcem ostentationis 
opera sua pervenissent. Plin. H. N. 35, 10 (36. § 20). The Ammonias was 
one of the five sacred triremes, so called because it carried offerings to Jupiter 
Ammon. This trireme was dedicated subsequently to the time of Alexander, 
as were the Antigonis and Ptolemais ; there having been anciently only two 
sacred triremes, the Salaminia or Delia, and the Paralus. (Demosth. 
ce. Meid. p. 570, Reiske. Etym. M. in Dlapadog.) Another subject of the 
paintings in the Prodomus of the Parthenon, according to Philostratus in 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana, (2, 10.) was the rock Aornus and the 
piypa or fissure which was said to attract the birds flying over it. 

7 See above, p. 150. n. 2. 

> Prolusiones Architectonicse, p. 85, seq. 
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roof. On the other hand, there are some strong reasons for 
believing that the Parthenon and some other temples of 
similar dimensions were so constructed. Vitruvius instances, 
as an example of the Hypethros, an octastyle at Athens; 
where the Parthenon was the only octastyle of which we 
have any knowledge, and had moreover one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his hypzethros, namely, an upper 
row of interior columns; between which and the walls thera 
was an ambulation like that of a peristyle’. 

The only valid objection to this testimony of Vitruvias is 
the apparent absurdity of limiting the Hypethros to deca- 
styles, and then giving an octastyle as an example. But 
such anomalies sometimes occur in technical terms employed 
for classification. These theoretical speculations of Vitrv- 
vius, moreover, are seldom found applicable to the architec- 
ture of the Greeks, who never allowed themselves to be fet- 
tered by such generalization. We find similar definitions 
of the Peripteros and Dipteros; the former of which 
he describes as having six columns in the front and posti 
cum, and the latter eight; thus, in both mstances, post- 
poning to the second place in the definition that which con- 
stituted the chief characteristic of either class, and by which 
temples were vulgarly classified. 

That the hexastyle of Delphi was hypeethral is rendered 
almost certain by a circumstance related by Justin’, nor is 


1 Hypeethros vero decastylos est in pronao et postico: reliqua omnia 
eadem habet quse dipteros, sed interiore parte columnas in altitudine duplices 
remotas a parietibus ad circuitionem ut porticus peristyliorum : medium 
autem sub divo est sine tecto, aditusque valvarum ex utraque parte in pronac 
et postico. Hujus autem exemplar Rome non est, sed Athenis octastylos et 
in templo Olympio. Vitruv. 3, 1. 

There is some doubt whether Vitruvius by the last words intended the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens or at Olympia ; the words are more 
favourable to the latter interpretation ; on the other hand, the Athenian 
Olympium was a complete example of his hyprethros. Some of the editors 
of Vitruvius have settled this question by changing Olympio into Jovis 
Olympii, but without sufficient authority. See Wilkins, Prol. Arch. p. 96. 

? When Brennus was about to plunder the temple of Delphi, the priests 
encouraged the people to resistance, by asserting that they had seen Apollo 
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it easy to attach any other meaning to the édmatow of the 
mystic temple of Eleusis'. It seems, in fact, to have been 
a common practice among the Greeks and Romans to make 
a part of the interior of buildings hypethral, as may be 
inferred from the impluvia of private houses. We may 
perhaps regard the Pantheon at Rome, and even the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; both which were open 
to the sky at the summit, as having derived that mode of 
construction from a custom not uncommon in ancient tem- 
ples. As to the use of lamps, upon which Mr. Wilkins 
founds a strong argument in support of the ordinary dark- 
ness of temples: it arose probably from a construction 
general in temples of early times, and which continued to 
render lamps necessary in all the smaller class of temples. 
If they were employed in temples lighted by natural means, 
it could only have been by the effect of a religious custom, 
which continues to this day in the instance of the lamps 
burnt by night and day before images of saints, among the 
Christians of the Greek and Roman churches. 

Supposing a hypzethrum to have existed in the Parthenon, 
there is but one situation in which it can be placed. In the 
Olympian temple, which we may presume to have resembled 
the Parthenon in its interior arrangement, having been 
contemporary, similar in its general construction, and in- 
closing a chryselephantine statue, made by the same great 
artist,—the statue was under cover’. It is inconceivable, 
indeed, that such exquisite works, as these of Phidias, should 


himself enter his temple through the open part of the roof: advenisse deum 
clamant, eumque se vidisse desilientem in templum per culminis aperta 
fastigia. Justin. 24, 8. 

? Three architects were successively employed in building this temple. 
Corcebus constructed the lower columns and their epistylia : Metagenes the 
gallery (dtaZwya) and upper columns; and Xenocles completed the roof 
with an opening which was over the Anactorum. ré d dxatoy ini row 
"Avacrépoy RevorAe 6 Xodapyede txoptgwoe. Plutarch. Pericl. 13. 

2 He was so large, says Strabo, in proportion to his temple, that he gave 
the impression to the spectators, that if he were to rise from his throne he 
would displace the roof (idy dp8d¢ yéynrat Ciavacrdc, dwocreydouy roy 
vewy). Strabo, p. 353. 
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have been left open to the sky, or defended only by a hor- 
zontal awning. The hypzthrum, therefore, could only have 
been about the middle space between the statue and the 
door, or precisely where a close examination of the pavement 
of the Parthenon has discovered a depressed portion of it’, 
intended perhaps for a compluvium, in which the rain water, 
falling through the hypeethrum, was collected for a purpose 
alluded to by Pausanias, who describes, in the corresponding 
part of the pavement of the Olympian temple, a receptacle 
of oil, formed of black stone, surrounded by a raised rim of 
Parian marble. At Olympia oil was required for the pre- 
servation of the ivory, on account of the marshy nature of 
the Altis. In the Acropolis of Athens, for an opposite 
reason, water, and its exhalation, were found useful ?. The 
depressed portion of the pavement of the Parthenon thus 
appears to have been made for the reception of water’. 


Qu. 4. Connected with the preceding question, is the in- 
quiry as to the nature and use of the Peplus of Minerva. 


It was customary among the Greeks to clothe with dra- 
pery the rude wooden images, which, with the exception of 
mere pillars of stone, were the earliest forms of their idols. 
As all the ancient figures of Minerva, as well in her peaceful 
as in her warlike character, represent the goddess in the 


1 Kinnaird’s Ed. of Stuart’s Ant. of Ath. II. p. 39, note a. 

2 "Qcoy dt rod iddgoug icriv tuxpooOey rod dydAparoc, Tovre ob evry, 
pirave Ot carsoxedacracrp AiO. weprOet Bt bv cicrw rdv pédava didov 
Tapiov cpynxic, Zoupa clvat rp braigp rep ixxeopivy. Eaoy yap re ayaApari 
ory ty ‘Oduprig cvpdipov, cal Day tort rd areipyow py yiveoOat Te 
2XNigavrs BAdBoc bud rd sdedec Tijg "AArewe. ty depowdrse 62 ry ' AOnvaiwy, 
Ty Kadoupsyyy MapSivoy, obe Exasov, Bdwp dt rd ig roy Eigavra wpedrovy 
tori Gre yap abypnpae rpg dxpordXNewe obeng bia rd dyay ipnddy, 10 
dya\pa idigavrog rexoinpivoy Siwp cai dpocoy riy dxd row Bdarer 
wovei. Pausan. El. pr. 11, 5. 

3 The exact position of the great statue was in like manner determined 
by Mr. Cockerell, by observing a square portion of the pavement, farmed of 
a stone different from the rest of the pavement, and marking the exact 
dimensions of the base of the statue. Brindsted V. et R. dans la Gréce, II. 
p. 290. 
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usual feminine garments of a wérXo¢ covering the bust, and 
& xtrwv wodhone or long full robe below it, which reaches to 
the feet, we cannot hesitate in presuming that such was the 
drapery of the wooden statue of Minerva Polias; and that 
it was the original model of that drapery which adorned the 
statues of the goddess m ivory, brass, and marble. The 
annual washing of these garments gave rise to the Plynteria, 
a festival celebrated on the 24th of Thargelion, when the 
statue having been stript, was concealed from view by a 
covering ; the temple was surrounded by a barrier of ropes, 
and the day was considered among the dies infausti'. It is 
very possible that the garments of the Polias may have been 
more frequently renewed in later than in earlier times, and 
that the washing may at length have been a mere ceremony, 
which however could not have formed any part of the lesser 
Panathenza, as it occurred four days after that festival ’. 
The peplus, which was exhibited in procession in the 
greater Panathenza, was not a feminine vestment of any 
kind, but a large woollen cloth, upon which had been em- 
broidered or interwoven figures, representing the Giganto- 
machise of the gods, or the warlike actions of Minerva, or 
chariot races, often intermixed with the figures of illustrious 


men’. One cannot conceive that it was custumary to wrap 


3 Obre dt row’ AAcsBiddov Aapxpac ebnpepovrroc, uxiOparrey iviouc Suwe 
6 row xaOddou xaipog? y ydp Hpipg xarkrrevcer, idparo ra TlAvyrypia rg 
Gep. Apwor cai rd Spyta Ipaksepyidar OapynAtwvoc tery POivovroc, awdp- 
pnra réy re xéopov wadedovrec, wai rd Sboc caracadibayrec SOey iv raig 
padsora rev drogpdiuy ry nuipay rabrny axpaxroy of ‘AOnvaior vopi- 
Zover. Plutarch. Alcib. 34. 

wepoxotvioa: rd lepd Edeyor iy» raic dxoppde cai rd weprppatat’ oloy 
TAvyrnpior cai rai¢ rocabrare nipar. J. Poll. 8, 141. 

See also Xenoph. Hellen. 1,4. Hesych. in Upa&tepyiéat, ‘Hynrapia, 
DAvyrnpea. Phot. Lex. in “Hynrnpia. 

2 Procl. in Timseum Plat. 1. Aristot. Rhod. ibid. Schol. in Plat. Polit. 1. 
Sce Meursius Panath. 6. Clinton. F. Hellen. I. p. 324. 332. 

3 Eurip. Hecub. 461. Aristoph. Eq. 563. Schol. ibid. Plato Euthyph. 6. 
Virgil. Cir. 21. Plaut. Mercat. 66. Id. ap. Serv. ad Aineid. 1. Suid. in 
LléwXoc. Procl. in Timzeum Plat. 1. 

The representation of illustrious Athenians on the peplus appears to have 
been of carly date, from the line of Aristophanes just cited, 


avdpec joay rhode rijg yc ako cai rov Méwdov. 
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such a piece of tapestry round the wooden statue of Minerva 
Polias, as the figure would have been a shapeless mass, 
while the embroidery would have been concealed or most 
imperfectly seen, and the honours conferred upon individuals 
reduced to the recollection of a momentary exhibition. Nor 
is it possible that the Plynteria could have originated in the 
annual washing of such a tapestry, particularly as it was 
renewed at the end of every fourth year. Considering, there- 
fore, that the greater Panathenzea occurred on the 23rd of 
Hecatombzeon, or nearly two months later in the year than 
the lesser ; and consequently that there could not have been 
any immediate connexion between them, except that some 
of the offices relating to them may have been common to 
both celebrations ', we may conclude that the peplus of the 
greater Panathenzea was distinct from the peplus of Minerva 
Polias. 

There is no certain information as to the ceremonies of 
the lesser Panathenzea. There was a yearly procession of a 


Hence an author, named Aristoteles, wrote a biographical work called the 
Uésrdog (Eustath. in Il. B. 557. Tzetz. in Hesiod). 

That the peplus was in honour of the inventress of chariots, in which cape- 
city Minerva was worshipped in the Parthenon, appears from Euripides (1. L) 


“H IWadArddog dy wore 

Tag cadddippo’ ’ APa- 
valac ty kpoxtw wiahy 
Zebtopar dppars rwroug, 
"Ev daWadéator srorxid- 
Love’ avPorpésrores wHvaic, 
"H Tirdywy yevedy, 

Tay Zede auguripe 
Koupizec proypep Kpovidac ; 


1 Thus in the frieze, which represented the procession to that temple in 
the greater Panathenszea, the priestess, as well as the Arrhephore, bearing 
burthens on their heads, which they are about to deliver to the priestess, 
were officers of Minerva Polias, and the Arrhephorse, during their training, 
were lodged in the sacred inclosure of Polias. In an inscription, published 
by Stuart, the statue of an Arrhephora is dedicated to Minerva Polias by 
the senate and people (‘H BovA) cai 6 dijpog "Axod\Addwpay ’ Arod\odwpou 
Tapynrriov Ovyaripa, ibpngopycacay ’AOnvg Modidéds. Boeckh C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 341). 
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Peplus’, but we cannot suppose that the new upper and 
under garments of the goddess were displayed on this occa- 
sion. It would appear from the Scholiast of Plato that the 
ceremonies occurred chiefly at Peirzeeus, and that a peplus 
was there exhibited similar to that of the greater Panathenzea ; 
for, he adds, that it was adorned with representations of the 
victories of the Athenians over the Atlantini’. The cele- 
bration immediately followed the Bendideia, or festival of 
Bendis, whose temple was in the maritime city *. Stephanus, 
in describing Echelide as the place where the gymnic con- 
tests of the Panathenzea were held‘, agrees in some measure 
with the Scholiast, for Echelidze was one of the demi nearest 
to Peireeus; so that it would seem that the Peiraic theatre 
served for the music, and some place at Echelidse (perhaps a 
stadium) for the gymnic, contests of the lesser Panathenza. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the use or purpose to which 
the peplus of the greater Panathensea was applied, we must 
again refer to the description which Pausanias has left us of 
the temple of Olympia ; as there appears to have been a 
great similarity of interior arrangement between these 
cotemporary edifices. At Olympia a rapamtracpa tpcovr, 
or woollen curtain, was drawn up to the ceiling *. Pausanias 
does not positively say for what purpose; but as it was 
something connected with the statue, we cannot but suppose 
that it was suspended before the statue as a preservation 
from the dust or moisture or animals which might enter the 
temple through the hypzthrum, as well as to add to the 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 563. 

2 rd dd pexpd DavaOnvaa card rdv Uepard iridovy, tv olg cai xixdoc 
arog dveiro ry Oeg, cal? dy Hy deity rode ’AOnvaioug rpogipoug Syrag abrijc 
mcevrac roy rpdc Ardarrivouc wédepoy, d Or) Toig Bewdwelore adovpivorg 


eixtro’ ....ravra 82 iredsiro Oapynduivog ivvary cai dixa. Sch. in 
Plat. Polit. 1. 


> See above, p. 396. 

4 "Exerisac dijpoc ty @ rode yupmcods dywvag irlOecay roig Davabn- 
vaiow. Stephan. in v. 

5 See the next page, n. 1. Euripides (1. 1.) describes it as cpéxeog (saffron), 
but the colour probably was not always the same. 
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sanctity of the statue, by preventing it from being seen 
when the great door was open, unless when purposely 
exhibited. 

At Ephesus there was a similar curtain, differing only 
from that of Olympia by its having been let down from the 
roof instead of having been drawn up from the floor’. It 
would seem, therefore, that such curtains were usual in large 
hypeethral temples, and it becomes probable that the wérAo¢ 
of the Parthenon was an embroidered piece of tapestry, 
which, having been previously displayed in the procession of 
the greater Panathensea, was suspended until the next occur- 
rence of the festival as a curtain before the statue of Minerva 
Parthenus. In fact, the object presented by a boy to the 
priest on the frieze of the Parthenon, has precisely the 
appearance of such a tapestry in a folded form, and has no 
resemblance whatever to the drapery of a female figure’. 
Although wapariracua was the ordinary word for a tapestry, 


1 "Ey 62 'O\uprig wapartracpa ipeoty xexoopnpivoy vpdopacty "Accv- 
piotc kai Bagg wopptpac rijc Potvicwy dviOycey "Avrioyoc, ob 51 cal vrip 
Tov Ocdrpov rov 'AOHvyow y aiyic 1) xpvon cai ix’ abrijc n Topye kc rd 
adva@0npara. rotro ove i¢ rd dyw rd xapariracpa mpdc rdv Spogoy, ooxep 
ye ty ’Apripedog rijc "Epeciac, dvidcouct, radwlior bt triyaheyrec cathacw 
é¢ rd Eagoc. Pausan. Eliac. pr. 12, 2. 

4 The only testimony which has been adduced as adverse to this conclu- 
sion (see Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 125) is in the scene of the 
Birds of Aristophanes, in which play the customs of Athens are constantly 
alluded to. In reply to Euelpides, enquiring who is to be the guardian deity 
of the aerial city, and for whom they are to weave a peplus, Peistheterus 
replies by asking, “ why Minerva Polias should be forgotten.” 


EY. ........ rig dai Ode 
Tlodovxo¢ fora: ; rg Eavovpey rdv wimdop ; 
TIEI. Tid’ ob 'A@nvalay tdpey Todtdda ; 


Minerva, however, had a peplus in both capacities, and it was obviously as 
Tlokde of Athens that she would become DHoAtovyxoc of Nephelococeygia. 
The Scholiast, indeed, supposes the poet to have referred to the wéw)oc 
wapxolxiAoc, which was exhibited in the Panathenaic procession ; but late 
writers often confounded the Parthenon and the temple of Polias. Even 
Clemens of Alexandria, who had considerable knowledge of the topography 
and monuments of Athens, describes the chryselephantine statue by Phidias 
as Ti)y ‘AOnyyot Todidda. Protrept. 13, 14, Sylburg. 
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whether employed as a curtain or as a horizontal covering ', 
wérXo¢ may have been the term applied at Athens to this 
particular raparfracya, in consequence of its having been a 
dedication to Mimerva Parthenon, analogous to that of the 
more ancient offering to Minerva Polias, which was a éxXog, 
according to the original and ordinary meaning of the word. 
And thus we should have an explanation of the passage of 
Julius Pollux, in which he states that the word rér\oc had 
a double meaning ; that of a garment, and that of a covering, 
or of something interposed’. At Athens it appears to have 
had this double signification. 

According to Pausanias, the curtain of the Olympian 
temple was made of wool, adorned with Assyrian embroi- 
dery, and dyed with Phoenician purple, and it was the gift 
of the same Antiochus who had presented a golden gis 
and Gorgon, placed above the theatre at Athens. In 
referring to Ephesus for an example of an ascending cur- 
tain, Pausanias renders it likely that the peplus of the Par- 
thenon was a descending curtain, like that of Olympia ’. 


? Tlapaxiracpara Mndud are mentioned by Aristophanes (Ran. 936), 
showing, as well as the u¢dopara 'Acctpia of Pausanias (1. 1.) and the 
Babylonica tapetia of the Latins, the origin of that embroidered tapestry in 
which the Athenians far excelled their Asiatic masters in the ornamental, 
if not in the material part, though the skill of the latter nations has sur- 
vived that of Athens ; and even in these times retains a portion of its ancient 
fame. The custom of hanging curtains at the doors of churches was one 
of the endurmg customs of the east, where it is still found in all buildings, 
and from the Greek temples it descended to those of the Christians. For 
waparéracpa, in the sense of a curtain suspended vertically, see Aristo- 
phanes I. |., Diphilus ap. Athen. 6, 2, Synesius, Ep. 4 ; Suid. in v., who gives 
Bn doy (velum) asa synonym. In the sense of an awning to shade a theatre 
from the sun, see Dion Cassius (63,6), who describes one on which the 
figure of Nero in a chariot was embroidered (ivioricro), surrounded with 
golden stars. 

3 Iiwdoc ..... & sori dexdovy ry xpsiav, we ivdiva cai imBadrc8ar- 
wai Sri iwiB\npa tore rexpnpasr’ ay rig ix roy ric AOnvac xixdwy Sre 
62 cai xerwy, &c. J. Poll. 7, 50. 

2 On the supposition of a hypeethrum, we have an explanation of the 
caravixrnc, whoee office it was to cleanse the lower part of the Peplus, this 
being obviously that part which would suffer most from its exposure to the 
hypeethrum ; lepootyn 'AOHrygow: 6 ra Kdrw ric ’AOnvac puxavépueva 
axomdtvey. Etym. M. in caravixrnge. 
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Qu. 5. There are some doubts as to the manner in which 
this peplus was exhibited in the Panathenaic procession, 
and as to the length of time during which the custom of 
exhibiting it was continued. 


The frieze of the Parthenon preserves no evidence of 
that exhibition of the peplus which is attested by writers of 
later time’. The earliest allusion to it is by Plato in the 
Euthyphron, where Socrates, after mentioning the contests 
of the gods and giants, which often formed the subject of 
pictures in the Athenian temples, remarks that the peplus, 
which was carried in procession to the Acropolis, was 
covered with ornaments of the same kind’. And Harpo- 
cration and Photius quote Iseeus, as saying that the Peplus, 
which was carried in procession to Minerva in the great 
Panathenza, had been noticed not only by orators but by 
comic poets’. 

We may presume, from the manner in which it was 
adorned, that it was spread out in such a manner as 
to be well seen by all, who were present at the pro- 
cession: and this is confirmed by Plutarch in the life of 
Demetrius, who relates that the peplus, in proceeding 
through the Cerameicus (reumduevog dca ro Kepauetxov), in 
the great Panathenzea of the year s.c. 307, was torn by a 
sudden squall; an accident which was ascribed to the wrath 
of Jupiter and Minerva, because the figures of Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus had been embroidered upon the 
peplus, together with those of the two deities‘. The man- 
ner in which it was displayed may be gathered from a frag- 
ment of Strattis, one of the xwyuot alluded to by Iseus, 
who describes it as having been drawn up by ropes like a 


1 See above, p. 298. 

2 6 wimdog pecrég Tey rowtreay rowupdrey dydyerat sig raw depo- 
worty. § 6. 

3 wepl rov wimwdov rov dyvayopkvov rg AOnyg roic psyddor Mavaby- 
vaiowg, ob pévov xapd phropoiy tore uyhpn, d\Ad cal wapd roic¢ cwpucoic. 
Iseeus ap. Harpocr., Phot. Lex. in [éxXog. 

4 Plutarch. Demet. 12. 
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sail to the top of a mast’, where Photius shows that it was 
suspended to a yard, which, together with the mast, formed 
the figure 7*. Thus raised and displayed, the peplus, 
together with its machinery, was elevated, according to 
Virgil, upon a chariot’. 

At what time a ship was substituted for a chariot, or 
rather when the chariot assumed the form of a ship‘, and 
how long the ship continued in use, there are no means of 
discovering. Though it was still in existence in the time of 
Philostratus, as his viv &oucrar testifies, the word jjxovoyv, 
with which he introduces the notice of it, seems to show 
that it was no longer employed as a part of the procession °. 
Nor does Pausanias, who visited Athens in the time of 
Herodes, assert that the ship was even at that time employed 


' Toy TléxAov St rovroy Edxovery, dovebovrec rorelowc 
"Avdpec dvapibunroe 
Eic dxpov, aorep iorioy, riv ioréy. 
Strattis Macedéor ap. Harpocr. in roreiov, who interprets this word oyotvloy. 
The last line of the fragment of Strattis, before unintelligible, has been 
restored by Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 18], n. 3). 

2 °O py lordc rd ixipneec Ebdoy avw rerapivoy, xepaia dt rd wAdyta, 
Gore yivecOa ypdppa rd rat: dureivero Ot wohdAdeie 6 rig’ AOnvac wirdog 
tig Towvro oxipa Fbdwy cai txdumrevoey (Phot. Lex, in iorde cal xepaia). 

These words were equally applicable to a mast erected on the land, iord¢ 
piy rd iwiuneec Ebdow xepaia Ot rd dd yc dvw rerapivoy, we yivecOar 
exijpa rov T ypduparog. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I. p. 267. 

. Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, peplo, 

Qualis Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis, 
Debita cum caste solvuntur vota Minerves, 
Tardaque confecto redeunt quinquennia lustro, 
Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 
Et prono gravidum convexit pondere currum. 
Virg. Cir. 21. 

* See above, p. 298. 

6 Kdcsiva xepi ray Davadnvaiwy robrwy ficovow xixdoy piv dvigOat 
Tod rij¢ veeic, Holw ypagic, ody obpip rq cidrw dpapeiy dd riy vaidy, 
oby vwrotvylwy dyévrwv, drN’ iscyedou pnyavaic iroktoOaivoveay’ te 
Kepapetcod 6t dpacay yig civry, dgetvat txi rd "EXevciviy nai repiBa- 
Aovoay abrd wapapsipa: rd TeAacyuwdy, coprZopivny re wapd rd hbOtoy, 
Osi of vty Gopscrar. Philostr. Sophist. 2,1, § 5. V. et Himer. Orat. 3, 
12. Heliodor. Athiop. 1,10. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 563, Pa. 418. Suid. 
in WéwAoc. 
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in the procession, but only that it had been constructed for 
that purpose'. So that it may possibly have been an inno- 
vation, in the Panathenaic ceremony, which was not of long 
duration, though the ship may have continued to be one of 
the curiosities of Athens, recommended to the attention of 
strangers, as it appears to have been in the time of Pausa- 
nias : it may have been imitated perhaps from the ceremo- 
nies of Egypt, where many of the sculptured temples exhibit 
a ship as a conspicuous object among the sacred processions ; 
and may have been introduced at Athens in the reign of 
Hadrian, when the religion of Egypt was much in fashion. 

I am also inclined to deduce from the words of Philos- 
tratus, that, although the peplus itself was carried up to 
the Parthenon, the ship did not enter the Acropolis: for, 
instead of ascending to the Propylea, after passing the 
Pelasgicum, he describes it as having proceeded to the Py- 
thium, which, supposing that temple to have been the same as 
that of Apollo Patrous, was between the north-western end 
of the Areiopagus and the Stoa Basileius, being very nearly 
the situation which Pausanias indicates, as that of the ship. 
There may even be a question whether the Panathenaic 
procession, except during the time that the ship formed a 
part of it, made the long tour by the Eleusinium. Earlier 
authors are silent, both as to the Eleusinium and the ship; 
and mention only the Cerameicus as having been traversed, 
or the Hermm of the Agora as having been passed’, by the 
procession in its way to the Acropolis*. It would appear 
from the third Oration of the sophist Himerius, that, 
among other attempts made by the emperor Julian to 
revive paganism, was that of establishing the Panathenaic 
ceremony and the procession of the ship. 


1 See above, p. 162. 

2 Demetrius, a descendant of Demetrius of Phalerum, made a scaffold at 
the Herme, higher than the Herma, for his mistress Aristagore to view 
the Panathenaic procession. We have seen that one end of the strect of 
Hermee terminated at the Stoa Basileius, which was in the route as the pro- 
cession passed through the interior Cerameicus. Hegeeandrus ap. Athen. 
4, 19 (64). 

3 Thucyd. 6, 57. 
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Some curious discoveries, lately made on the construction 
of the Parthenon, tend to give us the highest opinion of the 
architectural science of the Athenians. The entasis of 
the columns, so remarkable in the true Doric of Corinth, 
and the Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily, and which is so 
much reduced in the Athenian Doric, that its existence was 
generally doubted, has now been proved to exist: and the 
singular fact has been ascertained that the pavement on 
which the columns stand is not level, but depressed at the 
four corners, so as to form an arch in the direction both of 
length and breadth. The columns of the peristyle are found 
not to be perpendicular, but to incline inwards, so that the 
external profile of the column is an inch and a half longer 
than the internal. We may conceive this inclination to 
have been given for the sake of obtaining a more effectual 
support to the weight of the roof, and a better security of 
the whole structure against earthquakes. -This intention, 
however, could hardly have been connected with the cur- 
vature of the platform ; since, if the object had been to 
place the axes of the inclining columns perpendicular to the 
platform, the curvature should have been in the opposite 
direction or concave. The curvature of the pavement, 
therefore, had a different object in view; probably the same 
as that produced by the entasis of the columns, which, as 
it did not strengthen the columns, we may conclude to have 
had reference only to external appearance. Mr. John Pen- 
nethorne, who, during his residence at Athens, directed his 
particular attention to the scientific principles upon which 
the Athenians proceeded, informs me that he found the 
upper step of the eastern front of the Parthenon to form a 
simple curve, rising three inches in the centre; that higher 
in the front the curve changes its character; that in the 
architrave it becomes a curve of double curvature, and the 
same in the cornice, with an increase of curve. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Page 341. 344. 


ON THE ERECHTHEIUM. 


Heropotvs relates that Xerxes, repenting of having set 
fire to the temple of Erechtheus, ordered two days after- 
wards, that the Athenian exiles who were in his camp, 
should ascend to the Acropolis, and perform their sacrifices 
in the temple, when they were said to have found that the 
sacred olive which had been burnt together with the temple, 
had made a new sprout of acubit in length’. It seems, 
therefore, that the temple was not entirely destroyed ; that 
the foundations at least of the ancient Erechtheium had 
escaped the fury of the barbarians, and that as neither the 
salt-well nor olive-tree could have been moved *, the new 
Erechthe1um was built upon the ancient site, and of the 
same form as the old building, though with all the improve- 
ment in decoration which could be devised in that brilliant 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, when 
taste and invention were in the meridian among the Athe- 
nians, and when they were anxiously engaged in restoring 


1 Herodot. 8,55. In the time of Pausanias the story had improved to 
a growth of two cubits in one day. Att. 27, 2. 

2 Herodotus and Pausanias, who wrote at an interval of six hundred 
years, and Apollodorus, who lived midway between them, all speak of the 
sacred olive as of the original tree planted by Minerva. Hence, at least, 
it is evident that an olive tree always grew upon the same spot in the 
Erechtheium. 
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all the temples destroyed by the Persians, with the excep- 
tion of a few left in rums as memorials of everlasting 
enmity’. To that period, the design of the existing 
Erechtheium is certainly to be ascribed, although it may 
not have been finished until long afterwards ; for none of the 
remaining antiquities of Athens, afford a more convincing 
proof of the ingenuity and resources of the Athenian archi- 
tects, and of their power of converting difficulties into beau- 
ties. In choosing the Ionic order, they probably imitated 
the ancient building, for the Ionic was more national to the 
Athenians than the Doric: and they seem to have been 
ambitious of excelling their Asiatic kinsmen in their own 
peculiar order of architecture, by the addition of new and 
elaborate ornaments, imagined with the utmost ingenuity 
and elegance of taste, and executed with a sharpness and 
perfection which it could hardly have been supposed that 
marble was capable of receiving. 

We may easily conceive, at the same time, that a new 
temple of Minerva of the largest dimensions and the 
greatest splendour, having been voted by the sovereign 
people, the task of renewing the old temple of Polias in a 
manner befitting its pre-eminent sanctity, and proportioned 
to the liberal expenditure bestowed upon other buildings, 
may have been deferred until the Parthenon was completed, 
when the public attention and the public means were occu- 
pied by another great undertaking, equally interesting to 
Pericles and the Athenians: so that in all probability it 
was not until the Propylea were completed in the year 
preceding the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, 
that the Erechtheium was begun. The preparations for 
war, soon followed by the war itself, would naturally cause 
the works of the Erechtheium to proceed more tardily 
until they were at length entirely suspended : it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the temple should have still remained 
in the twenty-third year of that war (8.c. 409—8.) in the 


1 do rby wavra ypdvoy rou éxGoug Vopynpara. Pausan. Phocic. 35, 2. 
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state described by the inscription before referred to!, and 
of which a copy is subjoined, that is to say, still imper- 
fect, though not wanting much of being finished, as we 
may infer also from Herodotus, who wrote in the early 
years of the war, and who describes the temple as con- 
taining the olive-tree and salt-well, without making any 
allusion to the temple, as having been in an incomplete 
state. When the works were suspended, the first care 
of the architect would have been to cover in the temple 
of Polias, as containing the revered Bpérac or Edavow of 
the goddess, and some other highly esteemed monuments, 
which might suffer from exposure to the seasons: .and, 
accordingly, we learn from the inscription that the deficien- 
cies of this portion of the building were confined to the 
fluting of the columns and to some of the external decora 
tions of the walls, while in the Pandroseium, much was still 
wanting in the upper parts, the execution of which may 
have been the more easily postponed, as in this temple two of 
the sacred objects admitted of exposure to the air, and one 
of them even required it. 

The report of the commissioners appointed to examine 
the state of the temple in the twenty-second year of the 
war, we may suppose to have been speedily followed by an 
order for the completion of the work ; but this had scarcely 
been executed, or perhaps was not yet finished, when the 
building was again left in a damaged state by the effects of 
a fire, which occurred only three years afterwards in the 
archonship of Callias*. The injury, however, which it then 


1 See above, p. 341. 

2 Tp F tmidvre Ere, gy cednvn ikidexey toxipac Kai 6 wadatde TiC 
"AOnvde vews ty "AOhvae itverpnoOn, Iirtoc pev igopevowroc, dpyowrog oi 
KadXiov ’AOnrgoty, of Aaxedatpévion rp Avoaydpy rapeAndv@érog eR row 
xpovov [cai rp work rerrdpwy cai cixoow iroy] ixeppay ini rac rade 
KadXcepariday. Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 6, § 1. 

This passage has been thought corrupt because, a temple so new as to be 
yet unfinished, could not have been denominated the old temple of Minerva. 
In fact, it was not in its renewed state so old as the Parthenon. The “ old 
temple of Minerva,” however, was a common designation of the Ereeh- 
theium. Strabo (p. 396) mentions it as 6 apyaiog veme d ric TMoAuddor. 
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sustained, seems not to have been great, otherwise the 
report of the commission could not have agreed so well in 
details and measurements with the existing ruins: indeed 
the word employed by Xenophon (2verpno8n) implies only a 
conflagration. 

Upon the whole, it appears that this building, although 
designed by Phidias and his colleagues, was not terminated 
until towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, or even after 
its conclusion, perhaps about the year 393 3.c., when the 
Athenians had so far recovered from the effects of the war, 
as to re-establish under Conon, their Long Walls, and the 
walls of the Peiraic city. | 

One of the first remarks suggested by the inscription, is 
that the western wall and its extant frieze of Eleusinian 
stone *, in which are some remains of cramps for fixing the 
figures (Za) of the Zophorus being distinctly alluded to as 
in the wall before the Pandroseium (pbc rov Mavépoceiov) : 
the eastern prostasis by its aspect (pd¢ fw, to the east), 
and the southern by the Képa or Caryatides, there can 
scarcely remain any doubt that the northern portico was 
that which the same document entitles  mpdcranc 7 
mpo¢ Tov Bupwparoc, or the portico before the thyroma. 

There has been a question whether the middle apartment 


The inscription as an official document, is more cautious in its designation, 
and describes it simply as é vewo ty moira ty g 1d dpxaioy ayadua. 
There is still, however, a difficulty in this passage of Xenophon, and of 
some importance as involving a question of chronology. The moon rose 
totally eclipsed at Athens on the evening of the 15th of April, B.c. 406, a 
fact which would perfectly explain the word icwipac, if this was the eclipse 
alluded to by Xenophon. According to the received opinion, however, as 
to the commencement of the Attic year, the archonship of Callias did not 
begin until about midsummer. That eclipse, therefore, happened not in the 
archonship of Callias, but towards the end of the ninth month of his prede- 
cessor Antigenes. There was indeed another eclipse, great but not total, 
on the 9th of October in the same year, or in the fourth month of Callias, 
but this eclipse happened not in the evening, but after midnight. 

1 In 1824, the frieze of Eleusinian stone above the engaged column of 
the western wall no longer existed, but a similar frieze still remains in the 
northern portico. 


Pp 
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of the building was the adytum of the temple of Polias, 
or of that of Pandrosus, but this problem seems sufficiently 
solved by the existence of a remarkable difference of level 
between the eastern and western portions of the edifice, the 
eastern portico standing upon ground about eight feet higher 
than the northern, whence we may infer that the two temples 
themselves had the same difference of level, consequently 
that all that portion of the building, which is on the lower 
level, belonged to the Pandroseium and the eastern apart- 
ment only to the temple of Polias. The superior elevation 
of this portion of the Erechtheium, we may observe, is con- 
sistent with the importance of the guardian goddess of 
Athens, relatively to the daughter of Cecrops receiving 
divine honour under her favour and protection ', while the 
greater space allotted to the Pandroseium, may be ac- 
counted for by its having contained the salt well and olive 
tree, together with the sanctuaries of Pandrosus, Thallo, and 
Cecrops. As Pausanias describes the altars and dedications 
of the temple of Polias in three different situations, namely, 
before the entrance (srp6 rij¢ éoddov) ; in the entrance (icz)- 
Gobe:), and in the temple (éy re vag), the most probable infe- 
rence 1s, that the altar of Jupiter Hypatus was in front of the 
portico, eastward : that in the portico were the altars of Nep- 
tune-Erechtheus, of Butes *, and of Vulcan: that on its wall 
were the pictures of the Butadse: that in the cella, probably 


! Those who favour the opinion that the central part of the building was 
the onxog or adytum of Minerva Polias (Mueller de Min. Pol. p. 23 
Boeckh C. Ins, Gr. No. 160.) are led into one consequence to which there is 
@ strong objection : it would then be necessary to imagine a descent from 
the outer to the inner apartment of the temple, by not lesa than twelve 
steps, which would have formed a singularly awkward approach to the 
revered Palladium. This difficulty has indeed been obviated by the suppo- 
sition of a floor which equalized, or nearly so, the level of the whole interior, 
leaving some dark crypts, in which the monuments of Erechtheus and Ce- 
crops are supposed to have been placed (see the figures in Boeckh C. Ins. 
Gr. I. p. 265). But in this case an ascent of steps would have been required 
from the northern door, not less objectionable than the descending steps 
from the eastern apartment. 

? Stuart found, among the ruins of the temple, an altar of Butes, inscribed 
“Iepswe Bobrov. (Ant. of Ath. II. p. 16. 22.) 
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near the western wall, stood the Palladium or ancient 
wooden statue of Minerva, before which was the golden 
lamp ; and that in other parts of the same chamber were 
the altar of Oblivion, the wooden statue of Hermes, the 
chair of Deedalus, and the Persian spoils '. 

The difference of level between the floors of the two tem- 
ples having been so great as eight feet, it is difficult to 
believe that there was any direct communication between 
them except by a door opening from a crypt below the 
temple of Polias, into the cella of the Pandroseium, 
remains of which door have been observed in the lowest 
part of the wall of separation*. The crypt had probably 
an access into the apartment above it, by means of a secret 
staircase. That there was at least some mode of communi- 
cation through the temple of Polias into the Pandroseium, 
is shown by an occurrence which has been recorded by an 
Athenian writer of good authority, and which though 
trifling in itself, excited much attention at the time, 
having been considered an omen. In the third year of 
the 118th Olympiad (s.c. 306), a dog, in violation of the 
law which excluded these animals from the Acropolis, made 
her way into the temple of Polias, and having penetrated 
from thence into the Pandroseium, there lay down upon 
the altar of Jupiter Herceius, which was under the olive- 
tree *. 

¥ See above, p. 152. 

2 Wilkins, Prolus. Architect. p. 18. 

* Philochorus ap. Dionys. de Dinarch. 3. See above, p. 339, n. 3. 
About the same time a star was seen from the sanctuary of Polias for many 
days, when the sun was shining: xepi rdy abroy 02 ypévoy cal ty rg Lepp 
peO’ npipay, jAlov 2’ ééxovrog cal obone alOpiac, dornp ixi riva xpdvoy 
dyévero kepayvfc. Philochorus was himself the pdvric or lepdoxoroc, who 
explained that this ¢¢yracpa, as well as the onpeiow of the dog, portended 
a departure of exiles (¢vyddwy» cdBodor) not in consequence of any revolu- 
tion, but from political considerations (ode te peraBorjc mpaypdrey, aX’ 
ivy ry xaQeorwcy woMreig). In fact, soon after the restoration of liberty to 
Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes, many citizens expatriated themselves in 
consequence of the part which they had previously taken. By ty rg lepp 
we are to understand the external sanctuary. 

Virgil represents the altar of Jupiter Herceius at which Priam was slain 


Pp2 
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Cecropium. The Cecropium we may presume to have been a portion 


of the temple, and not a separate building; because tem- 
ples often had their origin in sepulchres, and because it is 
not likely that Erechtheus, when he founded this temple 
should have excluded the tomb of Cecrops, who had the 
reputation of having introduced the worship of Minerva 
into Attica. 

That Cecrops was supposed to have been buried in 
some part of the temple of Minerva Polias, we learn 
from the testimony of Antiochus, a writer on Athenian 
antiquities of the fifth century, 3.c. as cited by Clemens 
of Alexandria, as well as by two other Christian authors, 
one of whom quotes Antiochus as describing the tomb of 
Cecrops to have been in the Acropolis near the guardian 
goddess (rapa tiv TloAfovyoy atriv) which words Arno- 
bius writing in Latin, interprets in Minervio ’. 

There is reason to believe, however, that there were not in 
reality, any sepulchral monuments, either of Cecrops or of 
Erechtheus in the temple, Pausanias not having made any 
mention of them, but that, as in the instance of Theseus in 
the Theseium, the tradition of their interment in the temple 
was sufficiently preserved by the names Erechtheium and 
by Neoptolemus (Eurip. Troad. 482. Quint. Cal. 13, 222. Pausan. Messen. 
17,3. Arcad. 46, 2.) as shaded by an ancient bay tree. 


Edibus in mediis nudoque sub eetheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus 
Incumbens arse atque umbra complexa Penates. 
En. 2, 512. 
The epithet Epcetoc was from Epcoc, the entrance court, or exterior avAy 
of the house, where it was customary to have an altar of Jupiter. Hom. 
Od. X. 335. Athen. 5, 3 (15). 
1°Ey rq veg ric 'AOnvac ty» Aapicoy (scil. arce Argiva) rdgog icriv 
"Axptciov, "AOnryar dt iy ’Axpowédd\e Kixporoc, we gnoly 'Avrioyoc iv re 
ivydryp réy loropiy. Clem. Alexand. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 13. Sylbarg. 
Kal ydp 'A@nvyow, we 'Avrloxog iv ry tvydry yéypadgey icropig, dvw 
ye &y ry 'Axpowdde Kéxpordée tort rdgog rapa riy Todsobxoy airyy. 
Theodoret. Therap. 8. iv. p. 908, Schutze. 
In historiarum Antiochus nono Athenis in Minervio memorat Cecropem 
ease mandatum terre. Arnob. adv. Gent. 6. p. 66. Rome, 1542. 
Clemens names eleven celebrated temples in which ancient heroes or 
heroines had been buried. 
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Cecropium, the former of which became a common appel- 
lation for the whole building, while the latter was applied 
to a portion of it. This portion could not have been the 
eastern apartment, because in that case the southern pros- 
tasis or portico of Caryatides, not having touched the walls 
of that apartment nor commanded any direct access into 
it, could not have been described as 4 rpdaracic 4 woo¢ Tw 
Kexporiy’. Nor could the Cecropium have been the middle 
apartment of the entire building, because it seems clear 
from Plutarch and Pausanias, that the temple of Polias 
was separated from the temple of Pandrosus by a wall com- 
mon to both’; this apartment, therefore, was the onxdc, or 
adytum of the Pandroseium. Nor was the Cecropium the 
western apartment, for this also was a part of the temple 
of Pandrosus, since the inscription describes the western 
wall as the wall before the Pandroseium, (6 rovyo¢ 6 rpo¢ 
tov Ilavdpocefov,) in the same manner as the northern 
prostasis is described as before the thyroma (mpdc¢ row 
@vpwparoc). There can be little doubt, therefore, that the 
western wall, with its columns and pediment was the front, 
the western apartment the pronaus, and the middle apart- 
ment the adytum of the Pandroseium ; and that the Cecro- 
pium was the space inclosed within the southern prostasis, 
hence designated as 7) rpdotacic n mpdoe Tw Kexoomlw. The 
windows between the engaged columns of the western wall 
performed the office of intercolumniations, in admitting a 
direct light to the door of the adytum of Pandrosus ; 
though a smaller quantity than usual was sufficient, as 
light entered abundantly through the thyroma, when it 
was open. It may have been for the sake of obtaining 
this auxiliary light, that the northern door was made 


1 It was probably not without intention that the wpo¢ in this instance 
was made to govern a different case, from that which follows it in the 
instances of ywvia xpdc rot Kexporiov, rpdoracic mpdc rov Ovpwparog, and 
roixog xpd¢ rou Ilaydpoceiov. The angle, portico, and wall stood before the 
objects, to which they respectively related. The Cecropium was included 
within the southern prostasis, and was defined by it. 

7 See above, p. 155. 338. 340. n. 1. 
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unusually large, larger even than that of the apartment 
of the principal deity, and with a prostasis in proportion. 
Another motive may have been its importance, as the 
common entrance both of the Pandroseium and Cecropium. 

An interesting question arises as to the sacred objects 
in the lower or western temple. Pausanias, after having 
noticed the altars of Neptune, Butes, and Vulcan, in the 
portico of the eastern temple, and the pictures of the 
Butadse on its walls, all which were connected with the 
mythology of Erechtheus Poseidon, naturally proceeds, be- 
fore he adverts to Minerva Polias herself, to make mention 
of two other objects which had reference to Neptune, 
though they were not in the same part of the building, 
but within (vdoy,) for as he adds parenthetically, the 
building is twofold (dirAovv yap éort rd olxnua)'. He 
seems clearly, therefore, to indicate that the well with the 
mark of the trident on the rock, was in the lower temple. 
And two considerations favour the same opinion, 1. It is 
more probable, that the salt spring should be in the lower 
than in the higher level, the vein of water having appa- 
rently been the same as that of the Clepsydra, which issues 
near the grotto of Pan. Indeed, as the source was in a 
well (2v g¢péar:), that is to say, below the surface of the 
ground, the water may have been at a level, not very 
different from that where the Clepsydra issues from the 
side of the hill, about its middle height. Secondly, as 
there was no separate shrine or apartment sacred to Nep- 
tune, nor any statue of that deity, the probability is that 
the well was near the olive-tree, and that the two symbols 
of the renowned contest were placed in juxta position, as 
the deities themselves, accompanied by those symbols, were 
usually represented in Athenian art. 

On this supposition both the well and the olive-tree 
were probably in the Cecropium, or southern prostasis’; 


1 See above, p. 153. 
2 Mr. Wilkins supports this opinion as to the well by his interpretation 
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for as before remarked ', this apartment, by its peculiar plan 
and construction, seems to have been intended expressly 
for the Olive, a wall fifteen feet high, having protected 
the trunk from injury, while the air was freely admitted to 
its foliage, between the six statues which supported the 
roof. The position of the well and olive tree in the Cecro- 
plum seems also to accord with the tradition which repre- 
sented Cecrops as having been a witness of the contest 
between Neptune and Minerva’. Nor is it any objection 
to this conclusion, that the olive is described as having 
been in the Pandroseium: for undoubtedly this was the 
common appellation of the whole of the lower building, 
though it is also evident from the imscription, compared 
with the building itself, that it was subdivided into the 
Pandroseium proper and the Cecropium. 

The same document makes mention of a stoa, from 
which it appears that certain blocks of stone had been 
removed : it is difficult at least.to give any other interpre- 
tation to the preposition awd which precedes the word, 
The stoa was probably, therefore, some separate building, 
perhaps in ruins, from which wrought stones had been 
taken for the purpose of being adapted to the Erech- 
theium ’. 
of line 71 of the inscription, which stands as follows on the marble, the latter 
part being obliterated : 

TOENTOINIPOZTOMIAI ......... 

This Mr. Wilkins proposes to read rov iy r@ mwpocropsaiy rolyy, and 
considers that xpocropcaiog, which is not found in any lexicon, referred to 
the orépzsoy or mouth of the well. If his further opinion is correct, that 
the Caryatides were intended for hydriaphore, and that each figure bore a 
water-jar in one hand, this would be a further confirmation as to the well. 
Unfortunately, the lower arms of all the figures are wanting, so that it is a 
conjecture only. 

1 See above, p. 344 

2 Apollod. 3, 14. v. sup. p. 538, n. 3. 

3 The following are the two instances in which the Stoa is mentioned : 


Tay ard The Lroag pHeog rerpdroda, lin. 142, 
alertaios rwy aad ric Xrodc, pHeog lin. 166. 


The former blocks were quadrangular, suited to a part of the entablaturc, 
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In each of the two great porticos, there appears to have 
been an altar for fumigation, styled 6 Bwudc rov Ounyor *. 

Pausanias has not expressly described any objects as being 
in the temple of Pandrosus, but we may presume that the 
adytum contained altars and statues of Pandrosus and of 
Thallo, one of the Hore, for he informs us that Thallo 
received divine honours from the Athenians jointly with 
Pandrosus ’. 

The Pandroseium although standing, as we have seen, on 
a level several feet lower than the rocky summit of the 
eastern portion of the Cecropian hill, from which rose the 
two temples of Minerva, was considerably higher than the 
platform adjacent to the Propylea. This intermediate level 
was inclosed on the eastern side by a wall still in part ex- 
tant, which united the cella of Minerva Polias with the wall of 
the Acropolis. Its southern boundary is defined by the wall 
which forms the southern support of the steps which ascend 
from the same intermediate level to that of Minerva Polias 
on the outside of the southern prostasis. To the north 
it was bounded by the wall of the Acropolis, through which 
there was a descent from it into the Agraulium, probably 
through both the caverns*. This communication gives 
ample reason to believe that the entire intermediate level was 
comprehended in the fepdy rfusvoc, or sanctuary of Minerva 


and wanted not much of being finished, having been Asia lewerornpiva 
dyev cararoujc. The latter were stones prepared for the tympanum of a 
pediment, and are described as sjpiepyot. The stoa has generally been sup- 
posed the same as the northern portico: bat Mr. Wordsworth identifies it with 
the western apartment of the building. As to the former opinion, which I once 
entertained, the objection is that it is difficult to conceive that in a technical 
document there should have been two names for the same object. Nor 
could it well have been the western apartment, none of the apartments 
being named in the inscription, evidently because exterior decorations and 
ornamental roofing alone remained to be executed at the ame of the report 
of the commission. 

! V. lin. 79, 188. 

2 cH tripg tay ‘Qpady véipovoww dou ry Tlavdpéow ride ot ‘AGnvaio, 
OadAAw rijv Gedy ixovopaZovrec. Bovot. 35, 1. 

3 See above, p. 266. 
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Polias, attached to the Erechtheium. It contained besides 
the lodging of the arrhephore and their spheerestra, or 
place where they exercised themselves in playing at ball’, 
several statues described by Pausanias, namely, that of 
the priestess Lysimacha one cubit high, the colossal figures 
of Erechtheus and Eumolpus preparing to engage in com- 
bat, some ancient wooden statues of Minerva in the half 
burnt state in which they had been left by the Persians, 
the representation of the hunting. of a wild boar, Cycnus 
fighting with Hercules, Theseus finding the slipper and 
sword of Atgeus under the rock, Theseus and the Mara- 
thonian bull, and Cylon who attempted to obtain the 
tyranny at Athens. 

That all these were within the sacred inclosure of Polias, 
will follow from the great probability that the two last-. 
mentioned were so situated: the Theseus and Minotaur, 
because Theseus was represented as dragging the bull to be 
sacrificed to Minerva Polias’: the Cylon because he was 
put to death in violation of the protection of the goddess 
under which he had placed himself*. And this accords with 
the order of the narrative of Pausanias, who from his 
notice of the Cylon, proceeds to that of the Minerva Pro- 
machus, which, situated as has been already stated, could 
not have been far from the south western angle of the teme- 
nus of Polias, and then to that of the quadriga, dedicated 
from the spoils of Chalcis, which was on the left hand, in 
entering the Acropolis, after having passed through the 
Propylza. 

As customary with Pausanias, he has not noticed all the 


1 This place of amusement or exercise for the two young ladies who 
dwelt here for a whole year in seclusion, is mentioned only in the life of 
Isocrates (Vit. X. Rhet.) whose statue was in the sphzrestra, We cannot 
doubt that the dwelling of the arrephorse was within the sacred inclosure of 
Polias, and that the spherestra was adjacent to it. 

2 See above, p. 157. 

3 Herodot. 5,71. Thucyd. J, 126. 
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dedications in the sanctuary of Polias. We learn from 
another authority that wooden images of Lycurgus, son of 
Lycophron, and of Abron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, the 
three sons of Lycurgus, were here placed, doubtless among 
others of the Butade ’. 

The length of the temenus of Polias from east to west, 
cannot be ascertained until this part of the Acropolis shall 
be excavated ; but considering the situation of the steps, 
which descended into the cavern of Agraulus, it could 
hardly have been less than two hundred and fifty feet. 
It is likely that the Agraulium was co-extensive on the 
side of the hill with the sanctuary of Polias on the summit, 
and that through ‘one of the two caverns, the arrhephore 
on the approach of the greater Panathensea, descended with 
their unknown burthen to another cavern near the temple 
of Venus in the gardens. 


In the following document, there is a deviation from the 
orthography of the original, inasmuch as the general use of 
the four Ionic letters not having become official until 
seven years later, those four letters are not found in the 
original. 

’"Emorarat row vew Tov ty mode, ev w To apxaiov ayaApa, 
Bowovy(r) 

ne Kngtotic, Xapiadne "AyovAnBev, Awdne K nguoteve, 
apxtréxtwy 

Pir0krjjc "Axaovetc, yoauparede 'Erlapyoc Kudabyvaueic, 


1 Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. It is very possible that a portico may have 
surrounded, or at least have occupied some portion of the inclosure of 
Polias ; and that this may have been the toa from which the wrought 
stones were taken for the use of the Pandroseium. 
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(rad)e avéypafay Epya Tov vew we xaréXaBov Zxyovra, xara 
To Wh- 
(¢ic)ua rou Sipov, 8 "Encyévng darev, epyacutva nat 
nulepya, eri Aro- 5 
kAfoug apxovroc, Kexpowldoc wpvravevobong xpwrnc emt 
tic Bovine 
y Naxogavnc Mapabwvoc mpwrog typauparevery. 
Tov vew rade xateAGBopev Hulegya’ 
tri rp ywrlg ry wpdc TOU Kexporlou’ 
awAlvOove ablrouc piog rerpa- 10 
III wodac, wAarog Slroéac, raxo¢ 
TpLnpuTodloue’ 
pacxadalav pijcog Terparoca, 
I wdAdrog rpfroda, raxog TeLwy 
npucmToolwy® 15 
émexpaviridac pnxog TeTparo- 
I] Sac, wAdrog rolrodac, raxoc 
TPLWOY HutToolwy. 
ywnalay pixog érranoda, 
I arog Terpawooa, TAaXOC 20 
TPLWY HpTodlwr. 
yeyyvaAoc AlBog GBeroc avripo- 
1 pog raic emexpaviriowy, pnxoc 
Sexarouc, inpoc rpiwy 
Hpurodlwv. 25 
avripdpw roic émaruAloec, 
II piyxog rerparods, wA(ato¢ me) v- 
rewaAdorw. 
xidxpavov GOeroy (2x? 7d) 
1 pérwrov 7d tow, pi(cocg Strour), 30 
mraroe ToL@y Thuuro(Olwy, wax)o¢ 
Tplay TyeToolwy. 
émiorbAa abera p(HKoc éxr)er- 
Il oda, wAarog Suvoty (wodoty) 
kal raAXaoriic, waxo¢ (8lroda). 35 
imorbXa avw Svra (Ede) 


§ 2. B. 
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III 


§ 3. B. 


§ 4. B. 
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érepyacacOa, pijxog oxrwro- 
Sa, rAdro¢ Suvoty rodoty cat wa- 
Aaariic, waxog Slroéa. 

Tov o& Aourov Epyou Gravroc 
éy xbxAw aoxe 6 "EXevorwiaxbc¢ 
AlBoc, rpd¢ @ Ta Zeya Kal érlOn 
tml ray érloratwy TOUTWY" 

Twv Kidvwy TwY ert TOV TOLXOU 
rou mpog Tov Tlavdpocetou’ 


III ceqpévwy xedvev 


§ 5. B. 


§ 6. B. 


arunra éx Tov évroc, avOe- 

ulou éxaorov Tov xlovog rpla 
Hucroora’ 

drioruAloy oxrwroooc 

él rou rolxou rou moog véroy 
kupatiov é¢ To Eow edet 

tw Ocivat. 

Tace axardfeora xal 

apaewra. 

Tov TOLXOV TOV TpOE VOTOU 
aviuou axarateorov, 

wAny Tov ty TY MpOcTacE 

ri) woo TH Kexporly’ 

rovc dpQoorarag axara- 

Elarouc dx rou Ewer ty xbxry, 
TAY trwv dy Ty TpoTa- 

ae Ty tv rw Kexpomly’ 

rac owelpacg aracac 
appaBdwrovg Ta avwOev’ 

rove klovac apafsewrove amavrac, 


wAy rev em rov rolxou' THY Konica ty 


kbcAy Gracav dxarageorov. 

rov rolxou Tov exrog axardEsora, 
rou yavAov AlGov rerparodlag I III 
rou tv Tw mpooroutal(w) ....- 
rerpamoclac O(bo), 


[ APP. 


D0 
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Tie Wapacradoc...... 
TetpaTrovlac ... 

TOV Tpd¢ TWyaApaTo? 
retpamodiac .... 

"Ev ry mpoorace Ty rpd¢ 
rou Ovpwparoc 

rou Bwyov rou (8u)nyov 
aberov’ 

Tic Emwpogiac aopyxloxove 
wai inavrac abérove. 

"Eni 19 mpoctace TY Toe TY 
Kexpowly ee 

rovg AiBoug dpogualoue rove 
emt rwv Kdpowv érepyaoa- 


IT cba dvwbev, uixog rowy 


wal Oka roowy, tAaTOC TwévTE 
WOowY’ 

rac xaAxag Td¢ emt rotg ém- 
aturloc tepyacacBa 
Epe(....-- 

AiOiva wavredog epyacpéva, 
@ xapal: 

arivOor rerpdrodeg pixoc, 
wAaroc dtrodeg, TAXOC 


Al rprov nyerodlwy, adpv8u0r 


I 


pacxaXtala pijxog rerpa- 
wouc, wAaTo¢g tplroug, TaXoC 
Tptwy Hurodlwy *. 


rovrwy ixaorou oux tEcipya- 
orat © appic 6 Erepoc ove? 
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75 


95 


100 


1 This line is the last on the left hand column, and as the marble is 


incomplete at the bottom, there may have been one or two lines more. 
Boeckh supposes two, and that the first was 


AiOiva npiepya, @ yapai. 


§ 7. B. 


§ 8. B. 


§ 9. B. 


§ 10. B. 





§ 11. B. 
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oi mioBev appol. 
pinxog ferodec, wAGrog Of{zr0- 
All dec, waxog wodtaior’ . 
rotrwy Exacrou ovx telpya- 
arat 6 appoc 6 Erepog ovde 
of dmriofev appol: 
rerpamosec pijxoc, *Adrto¢ Slro- 
NM deg, waxoe rodiaior’ 
rovrwy éxacrov oux &eipya- 
ora: 6 appog & Erepoc, ove? 
of GmioBev appol. 
wevréroug pixog, tAdrog dlrove, 
I waxog rodtaioc’ 
rovrov aoyoc 6 appoc¢ 6 Ere- 
po¢ xat of SricBev appol. 
yéioa pijkoc rerparroda, TAaTOC 
rplroda, waxo¢ wevrewaXacta’ 
TIII Acia éxreroinueéva avev xara- 
TOUnS’ 
I] érépwy, péyeBog roavrov, 
xuparlou kat acroaydaAov Exartpou 
drunro(.) oav rérrapec wédec 
éxaorou. 
II érépow 
Grpnrot Hoav rov xuparlov rérrapec 
wéoeg, rou dt aorpayaAou dxra wdeec. 
I érépov 
rov xupattov rola Hyuemdcca Grpnra, 
aorpayaAovu rérrapec wéoec. 
I Erepor 
tiv piv Aclay toyactay eipyaoro, 
III rov 8? xupartov apyot wédeg foav 8 
kal numddiov, aorpaydAov apyot 
wooeg OKT. 
érépou 
xupariou && wdde¢ apyol, 
aotpayaXou oxrw mddEG. 


[ app. 
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110 


120 
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I 


Erepov 
Hyulepyor tig Aslag épyactac. 
Twy awd Tig aTOaC, pHKo¢g TéeTpaTrO- 


LIII 8a, wAdro¢ tolwooa, WAXOC Wevre- 


II 


HY 


II 


waAaora, Asia ixrerompiva 

aved KaTaropiic. 

youaia txt rip mpdoracw rip 
wooc fw, uicocg Exwoode, TAGTOC 
TETadoToU wuuToolov, TAaXOC 
wevremGAaoTa, 

rotvtwy rou Erépou 7 dela piv ipya- 
ola ivelpyaoro, ro St xupariov 
apyoy dAov xal 6 aorpayadoc’ 

row O& érépou apyov xupartou rpsic 
addec kal jucrddiov, tov 82 dorpa- 
yaXou apyot wééec wévte. 

Emi rév rotxov Tov mpd¢ rou Mavdpoae(fov): 
picog ErTd WodwWY Kal HurToslon, 
wAatog Tptwy Todwy Kal Hpurodtou, 
julepyov tie Aslac épyaclac’ 

paxog tk rodwy, rAdroc TpLwy 
woowy Kat raXaoric, TaXOC WevTE- 
waAascroyv xat® roy rotxor Tov mpo¢ 
tov Iavdpocefou’ 

rovrov aorpayaXou arpnrot woeec 
wévre. 

aleriatot TWY ATO THE GTOAC, MAKOC 
ixramodeg, TAGTOG THLwWY TOOWY 
Kai HptTrodlou, maxog wodiaioL’ 
ovrot nulepyot. 

irtow, pinxoc wevrémods, wAGTOC 
TOLWY TOOWY, Kai TutTOdlo’, WaXOC 
qodtaior, Hyulepyoe. 

yéloa tnt rove alerove, tAdTOC 
were hyrodlwy, pikog Terra- 

pw rodey Kal npurodlou, raxo¢ 


1 Sic in lap. éwi? 
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roeiaia’ THY Aclav éoyaclay 
1 &xrerommpévoy. 
Erepov nuleoyov Tic 
II Aclag épyactac. 
Pipa: AlOivat, poe dxrw wodwy 180 
Kal waXaoric, rAaroe wivre 
IIT] tyrodlwr° 
robrwy Tra wiv GAXa tkererol- 
nro, é¢ ra Guya 8 Ede rove AlBouc 
rove péAavac évOeivat. 185 
ovc Tw UrepNipw Ty Tpdc Fw, 
I nlepyov" 
Ty Bwuy re Tov Bunxou AlBor wev- 
réXstKxot MIKOg TEeTpaTodEC, 


III tog dvoty rodoiy xat waXdaorie, 190 
WaXo¢ Wostatot’ 
I &repoc tpi(ovg ....-.- beige 192 


APPENDIX XVIII. 
Page 362. 


ON THE OUTER CERAMEICUS AND ACADEMY. 


THERE were few objects at Athens more interesting, as 
illustrations of Athenian history, than those memorials of 
her distinguished citizens, which were preserved in the 
sepulchral monuments of the Outer Cerameicus. In the 
absence of the lost work of Heliodorus rept rov pynuarwr', 
the brief description of this celebrated suburb in the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the Attica of Pausanias remains 
almost alone, to give us an idea of this compendious display 
of the past glory of Athens, which atill gratified the tra- 
veller in the second century of our era, but of which 
nothing is now to be seen except a few fragments and foun- 
dations scattered over an open plain. 

The first monument which presented itself on issuing 
from the gate’, was that of Anthemocritus, the herald 
whom the Athenians accused the Megarenses of having 
slain in the year s.c. 445. As it is in treating of the 
Sacred Way, that Pausanias mentions this monument ’, 
and in a different place, that he describes those in the road 


1 See above, p. 36, n. 2. 

2 It was wpd rwy xuAwy according to Philip in his letter to the Athe- 
nians. Demosth. de Phil. Ep. p. 159, Reiske. 

3 Attic. 36, 3. 
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which commencing at the same gate (Dipylum) led to the 
Academy’, we may infer that the latter road branched 
from the Sacred Way, not far beyond the gate, but so far 
that the tomb of Anthemocritus, standing near the gate, 
occurred before the roads divided. Near the gate, also, 
were sepulchres of the Spartan polemarchs, Chzeron and 
Thibrachus, of Lacretas an Olympic victor, and of other 
Lacedzemonians, who had fallen in Peirzeeus in battle with 
Thrasybulus, in the year s.c. 4037. The first monument 
noticed by Pausanias on the road to the Academy, was that 
of Thrasybulus: next to it were those of Pericles, Cha- 
brias, and Phormio. That of Pericles was a little to the 
right of the road’. Then followed the tombs of those 
Athenians who had been slain in battle against the enemy 
by land or sea, with the exception of those who fell at 
Marathon, and who were interred on the spot. SryAa or 
pillars were erected on the monuments‘, and inscribed on 
them were the name and demus of every citizen who had 
fallen, not omitting even those of the servile class °. 

First occurred the sepulchre of those who, under 
Leagrus and Sophanes, fell in action against the Edoni of 
Thrace, when having advanced as far as Drabescus, the 
latter fell upon them unexpectedly *. Facing this sepulchre 


! Attic. 29, 2. 4 Xenoph. Hell. 2, 4. § 33. 

* Paullum ad dextram de via declinavi ut ad Periclis sepulchrum acce- 
derem. Circ. de fin. 5, 2. 

* Cicero in adverting (de leg. 2, 26) to a law of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
which restricted the height of all sepulchral monuments to three cubits, 
mentions three kinds of monuments as customary at Athens ; the columella 
or short column, which was terminated with a moulding or other ornament 
above ; the mensa, or slab, which was similarly terminated, frequently with 
an derdc or representation of a gable roof, and the dabellum or stele m 
the shape of a vase. All these are common among the antiquities of Athens. 

* The following description of these tombs by the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes (Av. 394) appears to be from Menecles: BadiZouvet dt EvOey cai 
evrevOer eici orijdat tri roig Snpocig reOappéivosc clot 88 obroe of bxd rod 
Onpou reppOevrec, of re iv abrg rg yepa Umip rig wéAEwE TereXevTAEAcL 
Exour Oy cai at orijdat ixiypagde rob Eeacroc axiBaver. 

6 In the year 8, c. 453. Herodot. 9,75. Thucyd. 1, 100. 4, 102. 
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was a pillar upon which were represented two horsemen 
fighting: these were Melanopus and Macartatus, who died 
In opposing the Lacedzmonians and Boeotians on the con- 
fines of the Eleusinian district towards that of the Tana- 
grei'. Next was a monument of the Thessalian horsemen, 
and another of the Cretan bowmen, who aided the Athenians 
when Attica was invaded for the first time by the Spartans 
under Archidamus, in the Peloponnesian war. Here also 
were the tombs of Cleisthenes, who arranged the Attic 
tribes as they still remained in the time of Pausanias’; 
of the Athenian horsemen, who fell together with the 
Thessalians on the occasion just mentioned; of the 
Cleonzi who came with the Argives to the assistance of 
the Athenians (at Tanagra); and of the Athenians who 
fell in battle with the A®ginete, before the Persian war’; 
of others who were slain in different places*; of the moet 
distinguished of those who fell in the expedition to Olyn- 
thus’; of Melesandrus, who commanded a naval expedi- 


1 This was probably an action in the passes of Citheeron prior to the 
battle of Tanagra: the passes leading to the Isthmus were at that time in 
the hands of the Athenians, and the Lacedsemonians were returning from 
Phocis. Herodot. 9, 35. Thucyd. 1, 107. Diodor. 11, 80. 

2 After the expulsion of the Peisistratids, in the year B.c. 510, Cleis- 
thenes, leader of the popular party, having obtained the banishment of his 
rival Isagoras, increased the Attic tribes, which were then four in number, 
to ten. (Heroflot. 5,69.) In the time of Pausanias, his arrangement had 
lasted near 700 years. 

3 Herodot. 6, 92. 

4 fori di cal dvdpwy dydpara add\wy, Sedgopa bi agiot ra ywpia Tuy 
dyévey. Pausanias here alludes probably to the stele of which a portion is 
still extant, (Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 165.) and .which recorded the names 
of the men who fell in the year n. c. 458—457, in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoanicia, 
Haliz, “gina, and Megara (Thucyd. 1, 104. 105). 

$ Two expeditions were sent to assist the Olynthii against Philip, in 
349 sc. and the following year. Philochor. ap. Dionys. ad Amm. I, 9, 
§16. Diodor. 16,53. But there was a greater and more ancient expedi- 
tion to the same country, of which the principal action was fought in the 
Isthmus between Olynthus and Potidsea in the year preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B.c. 432—431, when Callias, one of the commanders, toge- - 
ther with a hundred and fifty Athenians, were slain (Thucyd. 1, 62). A 
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tion upon the river Meeander against Upper Caria’; of the 
Athenians who fell in the war with Cassander’; of the 
Argives, who, in alliance with the Athenians, fought against 
the Lacedsemonians and Beotians at Tanagra, with good 
success, until the Thessalians having betrayed the Athe- 
nians, the Lacedzemonians were successful*; of Apolio- 
dorus the Athenian, who, at the head of a foreign force 
sent by Arsites the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, 
defended Perinthus agaist Philip‘; of Eubulus, son of 
Spintharus’; of those put to death for conspiring against 
the tyrant Lachares; and of those who having formed a 
design to eject the Macedonian garrison of the Peirzeus, 
were betrayed by confederates: here also were interred the 
Athenians who fell at Corinth, and “ whose fate, like that 
of the Lacedzemonians at Leuctra, where they were beaten 
by the Bceotians alone, shows that courage without fortune 
is of little avail *.” 

A single stele showed, by the elegies inscribed upon it, 
that it was erected over those who fell (in the Peloponne- 
sian war) in Eubcea, in Chios, on the frontiers of Asia, and 
in Sicily: the names of the Plataenses were inscribed 
together with those of the Athenian soldiers ; and of the 


fragment of the stele, erected in their honour, which was found near the 
site of the Academy, is now in the Elgin collection in the British Museum. 
It retains only the remains of twelve elegiac verses whieh preceded or 
followed the names. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 170. As the object of the 
latter expedition was Potidsea, Pausanias alluded undoubtedly to the former, 
and has omitted to notice the latter monument. 

1 For this unsuccessful expedition in the second year of the Peleponn>- 
sian war, see Thucydides, 2, 69. 

4 Pausan. Attic. 25, 5 ; 26,3. Fora victory in this war, there was a 
trophy in the Agora : see above, p. 121. 

* The battle of Tanagra, B. c. 457. 

‘ .c. 340. Diodor. 16,75; 17,19. Arrian. Ex. Al. 1,12; 2, 14. 

5 Archon m the year B.c. 345—344, and a leading man in the party 
opposed to Demosthenes. 

* He alludes to the battle fought 5. c. 394, at Epieikia, a place between 
Corinth and Sicyon (Xenoph. Hellen. 4, 2. § 9—23) ; and which he balances 
against the defeat at Leuctra, in comparing the glory of Sparta with that 
of Athens. 
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leaders, Nicias alone was omitted’. Upon another stele 
were recorded the names of those who fell (in the same 
war) in Thrace and at Megara; of those who fought under 
Alcibiades, when at his persuasion the Mantinenses and 
Eleians quitted the alliance of the Lacedsemonians, and of 
those who were victorious over the Syracusans before the 
arrival of Demosthenes in Sicily’. Here also were the sepul- 
chres of those who fell in the naval action at the Hellespont 
( Egospotami)*; in the battle against the Macedonians at 
Chseroneia‘ ; in the expedition under Cleon against Amphi- 
polis *; and at Delium in the Tanagrea*; in Thessaly under 
Leosthenes’; of those who sailed with Cimon to Cyprus °; 
and of thirteen of the men who, under Olympiodorus, ejected 
the (Macedonian) garrison (from the Museium)*’. Here 
also was a monument of the seamen of five triremes which 
the Athenians sent to the assistance of the Romans against 
the Carthaginians; in the same road was the sepulchre 
of Tolmides and of the men who fell with him *; of those 
who were slain in the great exploit under Cimon at the 


1 Pausanias follows the historian Philistus in giving as a reason for this 
omission, that Nicias had surrendered himself to the enemy ; whereas his 
colleague Demosthenes in his capitulation excepted himself, and attempted 
his own life. 

3 Of the two monuments last mentioned, the latter atele related to the 
earlier date, having recorded the names of those who had been slain 
during some years prior to the disaster of Sicily ; the former was the 
monument of those who fell in the latter part of the Sicilian expedition, 
and after its termination during the revolt of the Athenian allies, and until 
the battle of Arginuse inclusive. It appears that as the war was pro- 
tracted, and many of the Athenians died at a distance from home, the 
honours of public sepulture became less frequent than they were at the 
beginning of the war (see Thucyd. 2, 34); and each monument compre- 
hended a greater number of names. 

> B.C. 405. 4 pc. 338. 

+ B.C. 422. ‘ B.c. 424. 

7 In the Lamiac war, terminated by the battle of Crannon, in which 
Leosthenes was slain, B. c. 322. 

® B.c. 449. ; ® About B. c. 282. 

10 pc. 447. Thucyd. 1. 108. 113. Pausan. Attic. 27. See above, 
p- 157. 
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Eurymedon, when he was victorious on the same day both 
by sea and land'; of Conon and Timotheus, “ a father and 
son, whose illustrious actions are exceeded only by those of 
Miltiades and Cimon ;” of (the philosophers) Zeno, son 
of Mnaseias, and Chrysippus of Soli; of Nicias, son of 
Nicomedes, the most skilful painter of his time’*; of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton who slew Hipparchus son of 
Peisistratus; and of the orators Ephialtes and Lycurgus, 
son of Lycophron ; “ the former of whom reformed the laws 
of the Areiopagus, and the latter of whom collected in the 
public treasury six thousand five hundred talents more than 
had been collected by Pericles °.” 

Lucian (Scyth. 1) describes, to the left of the road from 


1 B.C. 466. 

2 He refused an offer of sixty talents from Attalus for his picture of the 
Necromanteia of Homer, and made a present of it to the city. He was ce- 
brated for his ciroumlitio, or colouring of marble statues. Plin. H. N. 35, 
11 (40). 

3 Pausanias concludes this chapter by enumerating the works of Lycur- 
gus, in which he seems to have consulted the best authority, namely, the 
decree of Stratocles, in honour of Lycurgus, passed in the archonship of 
Anaxicrates (B. c. 307), which is still extant at the end of the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. From this testimony it appears that Diomedes and Lycurgus, 
ancestors of Lycurgus, had been honoured with monuments in the Cera- 
meicus (these Pausanias has left unnoticed, as well probably as many 
others): that Lycurgus, during the twelve years he was treasurer (repiac 
rp wéAe) issued (dévepe) near nineteen thousand talents of the public 
revenue (fe rij¢ xutvij¢ mpocddov)*; that he was entrusted with six 
hundred and fifty®> talents of the money of private individuals, which 
he fully accounted for ; and that he collected large sums of money in the 
Acropolis. For the religious worship of Minerva, he farnished vases 


® In the Life of Lycurgus, the sum is said to have been fourteen thoa- 
sand; but adds the author, “some persons, and among them Stratocles 
6 pyrwp who moved the psephisma estimated the sum at eighteen thousand 
six hundred and fifty.” He afterwards remarks that Lycurgus raised the 
mwpdcodog ry wédet from six hundred to twelve hundred talents annually. 
The latter sum, in twelve years producing fourteen thousand four hundred, 
seems to have furnished the author of the life with the grounds of his 
calculation. 

b Two hundred and fifty, according to the Li. 
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Dipylum to the Academy, a fallen stele, which retained the 
remains of a figure holding in the right hand a book and in 
the left a bow: this he tells us was the tomb of the Scy- 
thian Toxaris, styled 6 Eévoc larpd¢'. Toxaris received 
heroic honours for having anciently arrested a plague by his 
counsels, and his stele was constantly crowned with garlands 
placed upon it by those who had invoked his assistance 
when afflicted with fever. 

The Academy was surrounded with a wall built at a great 
expense by Hipparchus’, and was planted, divided into 
walks, and furnished with fountains of water by Cimon’. 
Pausanias is very brief in his description of it. He says, 
“ Before the entrance is an altar of Love, with an epigram 
on it, which signifies that Charmus was the first Athenian 
who made a dedication to Love. In the Academy there is 
an altar of Prometheus, from whence those who run with 


(xropweia) of gold and silver, golden victories (vixag dAoxpucovc) ; and 
golden decorations (xdcpoy ypucoty) for the dresses of a hundred Canephoree. 
For war he provided a great quantity of armour (6xAa woAdd), and con- 
veyed fifty-thousand missiles (GéAn) to the Acropolis. By building new 
ships or repairing the old, he increased the navy of Athens to four hundred 
triremes ; he completed the docks and armoury (of the Peirseus), and 
the Dionysiac theatre in the Asty, all which he had found half-finished 
(npiepya iEespydoaro), perfected (iwreridece) the Panathenaic stadium, 
made and planted a gymnasium, and constructed a paleestra in the Lyceium ¢, 
and adorned the city with many other constructions (xaracrevaic¢). Pausa- 
nias finishes his statement with dca péy dpyipou reromnpéva ty Kal xpvoov, 
Aaydpne cai ravra iobAnoe rupayvijoac, ra 6t oixodopnpara kai é¢ 
"pac ére yy. When Lachares carried off the golden shields of the 
citadel, and plundered the statue of Minerva itself, he did not spare the 
plate in the Pompeium. 

1 He was thus distinguished from 6 larpd¢ (Aristomachus). See above, 
p. 489. 

? Suid. in ro ‘Iezapyxou retxiov. 3 Plut. Cimon, 13. 


Crd iy Auxip yupvdowy troince cai épvrevoe, cai ry wadaiorpay 
prodéunos. Vit. Lycurg. 

kai rd yupvdooy cai rd Avxecoy kareoxevacey. Psephism. 

@ prodépycey iv Wecpatet vewe eiocy olkoe cai rede Ty Aucip Kadoupivy 
yupvacoy. Pausan. Attic. 29, 16. 
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lighted torches start, for the city. There is likewise an altar 
of the Muses, and another of Hermes, and within are those 
of Minerva and of Hercules: and there is an olive-tree, said 
to have been the second which appeared in Attica '.” 

Pausanias mentions an altar only of Love; but from 
Cleidemus*, Athenseus*, and Plutarch‘, there appears to 
have been a statue also. The following lines were upon its 
base : 

MorAouhyav’ "Epwe, cot rév8 ispbcaro Bwpoy 
Xdppog emt oxtepoic réouact yupvasiov. 


Of which the last words sufficiently agree with the zpo ric 
éasddou of Pausanias, to show that the statue and altar were 
in the same place. Here also was the altar of Promethens; 
for Plutarch mentions the statue of Love, and Pausanias the 
altar of Prometheus, as the starting-place of the runners 
in the Lampadephoria, which terminated probably at the 
Hephzesteium in the Agora, which was a little beyond the 
inner Cerameicus*, We learn from the Scholiast of So- 
phocles that the altar of Prometheus stood at the entrance 
of the réuevog of Minerva, within which Prometheus had a 
temple ; and that on the altar Prometheus and Vulcan were 
represented in relief; the former as the elder, and holding a 
seeptre in his hand*°; the latter as the younger, and follow- 


1 pd 82 rpg éoddou rij¢g ic ’Axadnpiay icri Bupog “Epwrog, Exe imi- 
ypappa wo Xdppog 'AOnvaiwy xpwrog “Eowrt dvabein. . . . "Ev "Axadgpi¢ 
6é tare popnGiwe Bwpde, cai Oiovary ax’ abrod mpdc rw woduy ixovree 
katopévac Aapradacg ... . tare dt cai Movowy Bwpdc, wai Erepoc ‘Eppov 
kai évdow 'AOnvac, roy dé ‘Hpaxdéoug ixroincay, kai guréy iorty Daiac, 
Sedrepoy TovTo AEyopevoy gavyvat. Attic. 30, 1. 

? Ap. Athen. 13, 9 (89). $ Athen. 13, 1 (12). 

* Solon, 1. 

5 Concerning the Lampadephoria, or Lampadodromia, which occurred in 
three different festivals, see Harpocration, Suidas, Hesychius, Photius, 
Phavorinus in Aapradngopia, and Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 277, all of 
whom derived their information from Polemon and Istrus; see also the 
Greecia feriata of Meursius, and his Cerameicus Geminus, c. 25. 

© Suyripdrac dt (Tirdy UpopnOedc) xai iv 'Axadnpig ry ’AOnyg, cabaxep 
O"Hoaworog Kai torivy abrg wadauoy iWpupa cai vade ly req repives rig 
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ing him. From the authors cited by the Scholiast, there is 
reason to suspect that the words of Pausanias just cited are 
corrupt or defective; for it appears from other evidence 
that the sanctuary of Minerva, to whom the whole Academy 
was sacred, was of considerable dimensions, and contained 
within it a temple of Prometheus’, and perhaps a temple 
of Vulcan, as well as a temple of Minerva. 

There was likewise in the Academy a temple of the Muses, 
built by Xenophon, which contained statues of the Graces, 
dedicated by his disciple and nephew Speusippus, and a sta- 
tue of Plato by Silanion, presented by Mithradates, a Per- 
sian’. Near the temple of Minerva were the Moria, or 
sacred olives*, originally twelve in number, derived from 
the Paneyphus, or sacred stock in the Erechtheium. This 
was said to have been the first olive-tree planted in 
Attica‘: one of the trees of the Academy was shown 
to Pausanias as the second’. The Morie supplied the 
oil which was the prize in the gymnic contests of the 
Panathenaic festival’, and were under the guardianship 
of Jupiter Morius, or Catsebates, whose altar was in the 


Ozov. Asixvvras cé cai Bdorg dpyaia card r1y eloodoy iv J rod re MpopnViwe 
iori réxo¢ cai rou ‘Hgaiorov’ reroinra: dt, we cai Avoiwpayxidne gnoiv, 6 
piv WpopnOete wpwrog cai wpecBurepoc iv dei oxiwrpoy Exwy, 6 de 
"Hoatorog véog cai devrepoc. Kai Bwpdc dyugoiv cows: tori by ry Bace 
axoreruxwpévoc. <Apollodorus ap. Schol. Sophocl. Ged. Col. 57. 

# Diogen. Laért. 4, 1. 

3 °AAN' elg’Axadnpiay catiwy bwd raig Mopiat drobpite. Aristoph. 
Nub. 1001. Archidamus, king of Sparta, in his invasion of Attica, spared 
the sacred olives, moved either, dia rd¢ dpdc, by the maledictions against 
those who should injure the trees, or by the example of Halirrhothius, son 
of Neptune, who had inflicted a mortal wound on his own foot, or for the 
same reason that he favoured Aphidna, and some neighbouring demi ; 
namely, because Ecademus, the hero from whom the Academy was named, 
had assisted the sons of Tyndareus in finding their sister Helene. Plutarch. 
Thes. 32. Philochorus, Istrus, Androtion, ap. Sch. Sophocl. (Ed. Col. 730 
Sch. Aristoph. 1. 1. 

4 Euripid. Ion. 1434. 

5 Noticed also as the second by Istrus ap. Schol. Sophocl. Gd. Col. 730. 

6 Aristoteles ap. Sch. Sophocl. Céd. Col. 730. Suid. in Mopias. 
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same place’. The Academy contained likewise the garden 
of Attalus, where the sophist Lacydes had his school *, 
a Bdé0po¢ or tank’, and was shaded with plane-trees of 
luxuriant growth*. Between the Academy and the hill 
of Colonus were the tomb of Plato and the tower of 
Timon’. 


1 Apollodorus ap. Schol. Sophocl. (id. Col. 737. 

2 Diogen. Laért. 4, 60. 3 Heliod, Xthiop. 1, 17. 

4 See above, p. 197. 

5 Pausan. Att. 30, 4. As Pausanias introduces his description of Colonus 
with the words, deixyvrat 62 cal yepog cadobpevog Kokwvdc ixxetoc, having 
just before stated that the tower of Timon was on the same side of the 
Academy as the tomb of Plato (card rovro rij¢ xwpac), we may infer that 
both these monuments were on the northern side of the Academy, and that 
the tomb stood in the “ hortuli illi propinqui,” mentioned by Cicero (de fin. 
5,1). Diogenes Laértius indeed asserts (3, 39) that Plato was buried in the 
Academy (iy rg ’Axadnpig), but his testimony can hardly be opposed to 
the ’Acadnpiac ob x6ppw of the abréxrnc Pausanias. 


APPENDIX XIX. 
Page 417. 


ON THE DATE OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PEIRAIC 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Tere has been some difficulty in assigning an exact date 
to the commencement of the Peiraic fortifications ; arising 
chiefly from the name of Themistocles being found as that 
of Archon Eponymus, in Ol. 71, 1 (493-2 B.c.). But this 
was three years before the battle of Marathon, when The- 
mistocles was too young to have been archon, as appears 
from Plutarch’. Themistocles, indeed, had only recently 
arrived at distinction as a statesman at the time of the 
second Persian invasion’; whence it seems evident, not 
only that the great Themistocles, son of Neocles, was not 
the archon of 493 8. c.; but that his archonship occurred 
in one of the latter years of that interval of ten years between 
the battles of Marathon and Salamis, during which the 
measure of fortifying the Peirzeus was first entertained. 
Mr. F’. Clinton, therefore*, seems to have rightly followed 
the scholiast of Thucydides, in placing the archonship of 
Themistocles, son of Neocles, in the year 481 3.c. In the 
preceding year the archon seems to have been Cebris. The 


1 Themist. 3, 31. 

2 ig epwroug veworl wapwy. Herod. 7, 143. 

3 F. Hell. I. p. xv. xvi. 28. Mueller de Munimentis Athenarum, p. 7, 
n. 15. 
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following are the authorities upon which chiefly depends 
this question in the chronology of Athenian antiquities. 
"Erace rov Tepawe rd Aourd 6 OguoroxAe (an. 479, 478) 
oixodopety (brijpxro & avrov mpdrepov émi tic éxelvou apyiic 
ig kar’ Zvaurov "AOnvalore foEe,) voulZwv rd re ywplov caXov 
elvat, Aysévacg Exov rpeic avropustc, kal avrove, vaurexovg 
yeyevnuévouc, péya moocpipey tg 7d xricacBa Sévam. 
Thucyd. 1, 93. 

Ilpd 8 roy Mndtxwv ipkev évavrov Eva. Schol. ibid. 

‘O & Tetoaedc dio piv iv d& wadaov, wodrepoy 8? apiv 
i} OgutoroxAne iogev, érivecov ov“ hv’ PaAnody de, rabry yap 
tAaxtoroyv awéixe Tig wéAEwe 7 Oadracaa, rovrd opiow ixi- 
veiov nv... . OeptatoxA‘c 62 we Hoke (rote re yao wAfovow 
tmirndedrepoc & [lepatede tpatvero of wpoxeioBar cai Acpévac 
toric avO! évig Exec rov Padnpov) rovrd agiow exlveow Elva 
xareoxevacaro. Pausan. Attic. I, 2. 

PAs xopo¢ éy a wéurry A@Onvalwy dnot rept rou moc 
rp muArlde ‘Epnov we apkduevar reylSav rov Nepara, oi 
évvéa Gpxovrec rovroy avabivrec iwfypapay" 


"ApEdpuevor rpwror rey iGev old avtOncav 
BovAije xal Shou déypact weOdpevor. 
(Harpocr. in Mpd¢ rq wvAlde ‘Eppiic.) 
Vide et Suid. et Phot. Lex. in v. 


To which lnes undoubtedly the names of the nine 
archons were appended. 

"Ayooatoe ‘Eppiic’ otrwe éXfyero Svrwe, xat agpldpuro 
KeBoldoc ap&avroc, we paprupet Pidyopoe iv rplry (’At- 
Oidoc). Hesych. et Phavor. mv. Adxopoc tv whewry 
"ArOlSoc pnotv, we of tvvéa apyovre¢ rate puAaic avlMecav 
‘Epuiy mapa tov wvdAwva tov “Arrecdy (lege 'Aorudy). 
Harpocr. in ‘Epuing 5 wodc rq wudAi&. Vide et Suid. et 
Phot. Lex. in v. 

It is easy to conceive, that, although the walls of Peirseeus 
may have been begun towards the end of the archonship of 
Cebris, and that the nme archons of that year may have 
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been anxious to secure the honor of having been in office on 
such a memorable occasion by means of an inscribed dedi- 
cation in the Agora; the commencement of the walls may 
have been more commonly attributed in subsequent times 
to the archonship of the illustrious author of the under- 
taking. That the walls were merely commenced when the 
archonship of Cebris had expired, may be inferred from a 
comparison of the apfanevar rpwra of the distich with the 
apEavroc of Philochorus. There is some reason to believe, 
from Andocides de Pace cum Lac. p. 23, 24, Reiske, that 
the fortification of Peireeeus was not completed until long 
afterwards, about 449 s.c.; whence it is termed a Ilepf- 
xAstoyv Eoyov by Appian, in relating its destruction by Sylla 
(de B. Mithrid. 30). 


APPENDIX XX 
Pages 418, 424. 
ON AN INSCRIPTION RELATING TO THE LONG WALLS. 


THE subjoined inscription, discovered a few years since in a 
church at Athens, was published at Goettingen in 1836 by 
Professor K. O. Mueller, in a work entitled ‘** De Mun- 
mentis Athenarum” (4to, 79 pp.), which contained a de- 
tailed explanation of the inscription, preceded by an his- 
torical commentary on the fortifications of Athens. The 
whole being treated with the accustomed learning, judg- 
ment, and research of the author, little remains to be added 
upon the present occasion. 

It happens, unfortunately, that the beginning of the 
inscription is deficient: we are deprived therefore of the 
name of the archon, with which all similar Athenian docu- 
ments commenced. Mr. Mueller, however, by the happy 
restoration of a few letters, has left little or no doubt that 
Habron, son of Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, was at that 
time treasurer of the administration (raulac rig Soir 
oewc, More commonly 6 émi rig Scouchoewc). As history 
has preserved the fact of a great repair of the Atheman 
walls at the period of the battle of Cheeroneia, being about 
the same time that Lycurgus and Habron flourished, we 
are led immediately to the presumption that the inscrip- 
tion relates to that repair; for it is not likely that a 
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second could have been required within the lifetime of 
Habron ; at least, such a repair as the inscription shows to 
have been undertaken, extending over all the defences of 
the Asty, Long Walls, and maritime city’. During the 
fifty-four years which had elapsed since their restoration 
by Conon, we know only of an expenditure of ten talents 
upon the repair of the walls. Cornelius Nepos states that 
the Athenians, repenting of their treatment of Timotheus, 
which had forced him into exile at Chalcis, remitted after 
his death nine-tenths of his fine, on condition that his son 
Conon should expend ten talents on a part of the same 
walls which had been restored by his grandfather’. 

In the year 339 s.c. the Athenians took down the pillar 
which recorded their state of amity with the king of Mace- 
donia ; and soon afterwards, among other preparations for 
war, caused each tribe to elect a superintendent (retyomordc) 
and treasurer (rapfac) for the repair of their walls. Upon 
this occasion, Demosthenes was chosen for the former office, 
by his tribe, the Pandionis. After the defeat at Cheroneia, 
in the month of August 8.c. 338, the same care was re- 
newed. Demosthenes was chief director of the operation, 
and, in addition to the ten talents which he received from 
the public treasury for his tribe, expended three talents of 
his own*. It is evident, that this operation, which was 
defrayed by means of a direct issue of money from the 
treasury to the superintending officers, was of a different 
kind from that to which the inscription refers; this docu- 
ment being the register of a contract entered into for the 


1 The mode even of repairing the foundations is prescribed. 

2 Hoc judicio damnatur Timotheus, lisque ejus sestimatur centum talentis. 
Ile odio ingratse civitatis coactus Chalcidem se contulit. Hujus post mor- 
tem quum populus judicii sui pooniteret, mulctee novein partes detraxit, et 
decem talenta Cononem, filium ejus, ad muri quandam partem reficiendam 
jussit dare. In quo fortuns varietas, &c. Cornel. Nep. Timoth. 3, 4. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. 3, p. 36, Reiske. De Contrib. p. 175. Adv. Aris- 
tocr. p. 689. De Cor. p. 243. 266. 325. AXschin. cont. Ctesiph. p. 57 (420). 
Vit. X. Orat. in Demosth. Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. p. 153 (172). Dionys. 
Ep. 1. in Am. 11. et Philochor. ibid. Clinton, F. Hell. I. p. 146, 363. 
Mueller de Mur. Ath. p. 25. 
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repair of the walls, by the treasurer of the state; con- 
jointly with the rwAjraz, or ten officers who had the charge 
of all public sales, leases, and contracts’. <A chief architect 
and ten subordinates were appoited by the government: 
the required repairs were exactly described ; the work was 
divided into ten parts, and the contractor named by whom 
each part was to be executed. We find, also, that a term 
of not less than five years was contemplated as the duration 
of the work ; a delay, which seems incompatible with that 
apprehension of immediate danger which caused the mea 
sures of the year 339-8. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
believe, that the repair recorded in the inscription occurred 
very soon after that in which Demosthenes was employed, 
and was, in fact, a continuation of it. Lycurgus was at the 
head of the financial administration of Athens during twelve 
years, and this period appears to have begun at the time of 
the alarm excited by Philip*; but as, according to a law 


1 Hyperid. et Aristot. ap. Harpoc. in TwAjrat. V. et Suid., Phot. Lex, 
Hesych. in v. Bekker. Anecd.Gr.I. p.291. Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, 
vol. I. p. 209. 

* Lycurgus is stated to have restored, on an alarm of war, many of the 
defences of the city, which were in a ruinous state, simultaneously with the 
additions which he made to the navy (dAAa re xodAd ric wéAeue Karep- 
pyxdra iravidaBe, ai rpinpec ry Snuy rerpaxociac wapsoxebace. Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 268, p. 1483.) This operation could only have occurred when the 
Athenians were preparing to defend themselves against Philip, and when we 
know that Lycurgus was in office (Vit. X. orat. in Hyperid.), or when they 
were preparing to oppose Alexander, in the year 336: but the latter 
could not have been the first year of the financial administration of 
Lycurgus, because he governed twelve years in that capacity, and died 
about 325; having, a year or two before his death, been displaced by 
his adversary Menessechmus (Phot. Bibl. 1.1. Dionys. de Dimarch. 11. 
Epist. Demosth. 3. Clinton, F. Hell. I. p. 159, 163): his admmistra- 
tion commenced therefore before the year 336. On the other hand, it 
could. not have been long before the battle of Cheoroneia ; because, until 
the preparations for war against Philip suspended those works of the 
Peirseeus, which Lycurgus completed,and caused the naval expenditure to be 
diverted to the former object, the distribution of the public funds bad been 
in the hands of Eubulus of Anaphlystus. Philochor. ap. Dionys. Ep. 1. ad 
Amm. 11. schin. cont. Ctesiph. p. 57 (417). Dinareh. cont. Demosth. 
p- 102. Plutarch. Preecept. Polit. 15. It becomes highly probable, there 
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mtroduced by himself, he could not hold that office for more 
than one penteteris, or interval of four complete years, he 
governed under the name of a friend’ in the two subse- 
quent intervals. The presumption immediately follows, 
that his eldest son Habron, who is stated by the author of 
the life of Lycurgus to have held some high official situa- 


fore, that the armament against Philip was the period at which the financial 
administration of Lycurgus commenced, as well as the penteteris, during 
which he governed in hisown name. The circumstance alone of Callias, son 
of Habron of Bate, his brother-in-law, having been treasurer of war (rapiac 
Tey orparwruwy) in the year of the battle of Chzeroneia, renders it pro- 
bable that Lycurgus was then in office. (See, on the date of the administra- 
tion of Lycurgus, Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, II. p. 184. C. Ins. Gr. 
No. 157. Mueller de Mur. Ath. p. 28.) If we knew exactly the age of 
Lycurgus at the time of his administration, we might form some judgment 
as to that of Habron ; but this is doubtful. Taylor (preef. ad Lycurg. ap. 
Or. Gr. IV. p. 105, Reiske) supposes Lycurgus to have been born about Ol. 
$3 (408-407 5. c.), which would make him seventy at the time of the battle 
of Cheeroneia ; but it seems very unlikely that he should have begun his long 
administration at so advanced an age, or that he should have been so much 
as twenty or thirty years older than his colleagues, Demosthenes and Hype- 
reides, pupils of Plato and Isocrates as well as himself, and who, without his 
advantages of birth, arrived at distinction as statesmen about the same time, 
and who, together with him, were the objects of the resentment of Alex- 
ander (Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg., Demosth., Hyper. Arrian. de Exp. Alex. 
1,10. Plutarch. Demosth. 23. Diodor. 17,15.) Taylor rests his opinion 
entirely on the words of the biographer of the Ten Orators ( Auccdjpyo¢ mrarpdc 
yy Avedppovog Tov Avxobpyou, dy of rptdxovra ripayvot améxrevay) ; and 
those of Photius (p. 1484—vidc péy fy Aveddpovog rov Avcotpyou, Sy 2) 
Tey rpidxovra rupayvic dvetde) : which he supposes to mean, that Lyco- 
phron was put to death by the Thirty ; but it was more probably Lycurgus the 
elder ; for the naming of a grandfather was unusual, and seems to have been 
here introduced for the express purpose of showing, that the orator was the 
grandson of that Lycurgus (noted also as the Ibis of Aristophanes, Av. 1296) 
who had been destroyed by the Thirty. This question, although of minor 
importance, is interesting, as relating to one of the most able, liberal, and 
honest statesmen Athens ever possessed, and to whom, next to Pericles, she 
was indebted for her superiority over all other cities in the beauty and 
magnificence of her public buildings. 

' Inara rev gidwy tmcypapdperde reva. Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. The 
psephisma, however, states plainly that Lycurgus was treasurer for the whole 
time, yevopevog Tijg Kowwig mpooddou rapiacg ry mode iwi rpeig wevraery- 
pidac. 
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tion (zroAtrevodpevog 2ripavwc'), was one of these substitutes, 
in the second or third penteteris; and the second, which began 
probably with the archonship of Evzenetus, 8. c. 335, appears 
preferable, because the threatened danger had then ceased ; 
Philip had been assassinated ; the vengeance of Alexander had 
fallen upon Thebes; Athens had escaped; and Alexander was 
on his march into Asia. Nothing seems more likely, than 
that the Athenians, relieved from their apprehensions, but still 
resolved upon completing their defences, should have then 
preferred to spread the expense over several years, and to 
complete the work by contract. 

There is no reason to believe, that the fortifications of 
Athens suffered any damage from the fortune of war until 
the occupation of Athens by Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
in the year s.c. 307. This event may indeed have hap- 
pened in the lifetime of Habron; but, as the damage done 
by the Poliorcetes was confined to Munychia, such a repair 
as that recorded by the inscription could not have been 
required in consequence of it. Habron, moreover, would 
rather seem, from the words of the biographer of Lycurgus, 
to have died at no very advanced age’. 

There may perhaps be some difficulty in understanding 
how the decree in honour of Lycurgus, when enumerating 
his works, omitted to mention the repair of the walls. It 
was possibly because the whole credit of it was given to 
Demosthenes, as having been recyororde at the commence- 
ment, 


THE INSCRIPTION. 


oo eee re APXOvTOG Eml THE ceeeeeee do¢ mov 
tavelac FdolEev rw dipy...... - [elev 1 
TCR Ce CRT Tee meee coos seeeee . Ta TEN TOU 
ao |rewe kat rov TMepatgwe cai ra pra- 2 


' warédere (Lycurgus) dt raidag “ABpwva, Aveovpyoy, Aucdgpova: my 3 
"ABpwy cai o Aucovpyoc amatdec pernrAAakay: GAN’ Bye" ABpwy cal wolirev- 
oapevoc imipavwc pernddake, Avedgpwy Ot yijpac, &e. 
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APPENDIX XXI. 
Page 440. 
ON THE POPULATION OF ATTICA AND ATHENS. 


All Athenians more than twenty years of age, and born 
of parents who were Attic citizens, enjoyed the right of 
voting in the general assembly, and the other honours of 
citizenship *. Such being the only requisites, the number 
of citizens was likely to iucrease daring the flourishing ages 
of the republic: and this we find to have been the case. 
Some intimation of the number of citizens in the sixth 
century, B.c. may be found in the fact that there were 
360 families in the four tribes, into which the people 
was divided prior to the time of Cleisthenes, and that a 
family was called a rpcaxac *, as containing thirty citizens. 
When this name therefore first prevailed, there were 10,800 
citizens. In the middle of the fifth eentury 3. c. (445—4) 
a scrutiny of citizens took place on the occasion of a pre- 
sent of corn from a king of Egypt, when the number of 
vé00: was found to be 4750, and that of the ywforw: born 


1 See S. Petit. Comm. in leg. Attic. 1. 2. tit. 4. 
2 J. Poll. 8, 111. 
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of two Athenians 14,240', (according to Plutarch, 
14,040 were acknowledged, and 5000 rejected.) Soon 
afterwards they appear to have increased to 20,000’, 
and this was precisely the number at which they were 
estimated a century later by Demosthenes, in an oration 
pronounced in the year B.c. 330‘. Although obviously 
a rough estimate, it was probably not far from the truth; 
for although the division of the property of Diphilus, 
made about the same time by Lycurgus, gave a result 
of not more that 19,200°, the census of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, taken about the year 317 8.c., produced an amount 
of 21,000 citizens °. 

It is from this census alone, that we derive the means of 
estimating correctly the Attic population. We are informed, 
that according to the same statistical enquiry there were in 
Attica, besides citizens, 10,000 metceci, and 400,000 slaves. 
According to the population returns of England, the pro- 
portion of males above the age of twenty is 2430 in 
10,000. The families therefore of the 21,000 citizens 
amounted to 86,420 souls, and the totality of the meteci 


1 Philochorus ap. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 718. 

2 Plutarch. Pericl. 37. 

2 dbo pupiddeg rwy Snpormey. Aristoph. Vesp. 709. It appears ne- 
vertheless, that 30,000 was for many years the vulgar estimate of the 
number of Attic citizens. Aristophanes himself (Eccles. 1124) says 
wodkirwy wreiov 7) Trpiopupiwy Oyrwy rd xAHOog. The words of Plato 
in the Symposium have already been adverted to (see above, p. 520). 
In like manner in the Axiochus (12) the assembly in which the generals 
were condemned after the battle of Arginusss, is said to have been 
attended by more than 30,000. Very possibly that number really exer- 
cised the rights of citizenship until the census of Pericles: and Aris- 
togoras of Miletus may not have exceeded the truth, when he asserted 
that 30,000 Athenians voted in the public assembly. (Herodot. 5, 
97.) 

4 C. Aristog. 1. p. 785, Reiske. 

$ Vit. X. Rhet. in Lycurg. 

¢ Plutarch. Phocion. 28. Ctesicles ap. Athen. 6, 20 (103). 
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may be computed nearly in the same proportion; for 
although the exclusion of all males below twenty is not 
applicable to a computation of the metcsci, a deduction of 
the aged would be necessary, if the 10,000 metceci were 
those capable of bearing arms. It is evident, however, 
that such a round number could not have been a precise 
calculation. Taking, therefore, the total of the meteeci at 
40,000, the aggregate of the free population of Attica was 
about 127,000. 

The number of slaves (400,000) has been thought ex- 
cessive; but it does not appear disproportioned to that of 
the Athenian freemen, when we consider that the greater 
part of the agricultural, mining, and menial labour of 
Attica was performed by slaves, as well as that of the 
public works, and that slaves were employed in great 
numbers in the military and commercial shipping, as well 
as in trades and manufactures. Although we may be 
allowed to doubt that the little republic of A¢gina ever 
had 470,000’ slaves, or the Corinthians 460,000 7, some 
myriads were probably employed in the silver mines of 
Attica, for they once seized the castle of Sunium, m 
imitation of a general insurrection in Sicily, in which the 
slaves destroyed were innumerable*. Nicias let 1000 
slaves to a person who undertook the working of a mine 
in Laurium‘, and it appears from Plato that there were 
many Athenians who possessed fifty slaves each’. There 
is no good reason therefore to suppose, that the slaves of 
Attica are much overrated at 400,000, which number 
bears nearly the same proportion to the free inhabitants 
of Attica, as the slaves bore to the free people in the 
British colonies of the West Indies. 


1 Aristot. ap. Athen. 1.1. Schol. Pindar. Ol. 8, 30. 

2 Epitimseus ap. Athen. 1. 1. 

3 Posidonius ap. Athen. 6, 20 (104). 

4 Xenoph. de Vectig. 4. 5 Polit. 9. 5. 
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Demosthenes observes that 400,000 medimni of bread- 
corn were brought from Pontus, and about as much more 
from other iuwdpta’. The total was equal to about 1,150,000 
bushels, the medimnus being to the bushel as eighty-six to 
sixty’. Adding this to the produce of Attica, which we 
may reckon at about twenty-five bushels per acre, upon 
one-fourth of 700 square miles, or about 112,000 acres, the 
total will be 3,950,000 bushels, or about 2,750,000 medimni. 
This would give per caput to a population of half a million, 
near eight bushels per annum, or five medimni and a half, 
equal to a daily rate of twenty ounces and ,?, avoirdupois, 
to both sexes and to every age and condition’. The ordi- 
nary full ration of corn was a choenix, or the forty-eighth 
part of a medimnus, or about twenty-eight ounces and a 
half *. 

There is great difficulty in forming any precise opinion 
as to the proportion between the urban and the rustic 
population. The partiality of the Athenians for a country 
life is expressly noticed by Thucydides’. And it might 
be inferred from the importance of many of the country 
towns *; from the arrangement of all the citizens in demi, 
of which not a third were in the city or its immediate 
vicinity ; and from the laws of Solon, which classed the 
Attic citizens by the number of medimni of corn produced 
upon their estates’, showing that a large proportion of 
them were landed proprietors. These considerations tend 
to augment the estimate of the rural population beyond its 
ordinary proportion to the urban. The only facts imme- 


? Adv. Leptin. p. 467, Reiske. 2 See above, p. 478. n. 7. 

2 On this question, see the Museum Criticum, II. p. 215, and Clinton 
Fasti Hellen. I. p. 392. 

* Herodot. 7,187. Diogen. Laert. 8,17. Alexarchus ap. Athen. 8. 20 
(54). Plutarch. Sympos. 1,10. Hesych. in Xoisueg. 

§ Thucyd. 2, 14. ° Liv. 31, 26. Pausan. Attic. 3]. 

? Plutarch. Solon. 18. See Boeckh’s Giconomy of Athens, II. p. 259. 
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diately bearing upon this question, are the number of 
houses in Athens, which, according to Xenophon, were 
more than 10,000‘, and the law which required two- 
thirds of the corn imported into Attica by sea, to be 
carried into the city*. This seems to imply that two-thirds 
of the free inhabitants of Attica dwelt in the Asty and that 
suburban demi; for it is probable that the imported grain 
was chiefly consumed by that part of the population, and 
that the grain of Attica, which was barley, or wheat inferior 
to the imported, was chiefly consumed by the slaves. This 
would give a free population to the city and suburbs of 
about 85,000. 

Allowing 12,000 houses for the Asty and suburban 
demi, a rate of sixteen inhabitants for each house, taken 
from a medium between London (seven and a half) and 
Paris (twenty-four and a half), the former being one of the 
lowest, the latter one of the highest known, would give a 
population of 192,000, and consequently require the sup- 
position of more than 100,000 slaves m the city and suburbs. 
But this seems not improbable on considering the great num- 
ber of this class employed in manufactures, together with 
those belonging to every free family ; and still more perhaps 
on referring to a remark found in the fragment of an oration 
pronounced by Hypereides about twenty years before the 
census of Demetrius, from which it would seem that the 


1s) pdy wdc dc xecdver  pupiwy oixiey curtorncey. Xenoph. Mem. 
3. 6. § 14. 

topey re pupcowAdora nusy Axavra tya y xaoa wédec. Id. Coon 
8, 22. 

Dion Chrysostom, referring to Athens in the time of Alexander, sys 
that the whole space included within the Astic, Peiraic, and Long Walk, 
was inhabited (olesicQas ravra Ebpravra) Or. 6. I. p. 199, Reiske. 
Xenophon however (de Vectig. 2) says there were many empty spaces 
within the walls, which he proposed to bestow upon the most deserving 
strangers, to encourage building. 

2 Harpocr. in ‘Ewipedyri¢ 'Exropiov. Suid. in 'Exipedyrac. 
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slaves employed in the mines and agriculture did not 
exceed 150,000; and consequently that domestic labour, 
and the various employments of the city and ports of 
Athens, occupied five-eighths of the entire number of 
slaves. 


' Hyperid. ap. Suid. in dxepn¢gicaro. 


THE END. 


Gicggert & Rivineton, Printers, St. John’s Square, Londen. 


ADDENDA. 


P. 14.—On the plantation of the Agora with Planes, see 
Plutarch Cimon. 13, Polit. Preecept. 24. 


P. 18, note 1, add.—Pausan. Attic. 29, 16. 
P. 30, note 5, add.—Pausan. Attic. 33, 6. 


P. 46.—Among the works of art for which Athens was 
renowned, and which were such as Pausanias (we may pre- 
sume) would have noticed had they remained until his 
time, may be mentioned the heifer in brass by Myron, an 
Iacchus in marble (Cicero Verrin. Act. 2. 4, 60,) the 
mares in brass by Cimon, in memory of those which had 
gained for him a victory at Olympia (A¢lian. Var. Hist. 9, 
32,) a congregation of Satyrs by Lysippus (Plin. 34, 8. 
(19, § 6), and the painting of a flute-player dedicated by 
Thrasippus (Aristot. Polit. 8, 6). 


P. 60.—Concerning Dionysius the first bishop of Athens, 
see J. Malala (Chronog. p. 106,) and on the early Athenian 
church, Meursius de fortuna Athenarum 9. 


P. 87, line 14.—In support of the opinion, that the de- 
molition of the temple of Victory is to be attributed to the 
Ss 
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fire of the Venetian batteries, the following considerations 
may be adduced : 1. The temple, (as already observed in p.87), 
was a powder-magazine no more than eleven years before 
the siege, and nothing was seen of it after the siege: 2. The 
first of the two explosions mentioned in the “ Journal of 
the Venetian Campaigne,” evidently happened when the fire 
of the Venetian batteries was directed principally upon the 
western front of the Acropolis. On the other hand it s 
argued that the recent discovery which has been made of 
the columns and epistylia of the temple, as well as of its 
foundation, in removing the upper Turkish battery, has not 
shown any marks of fire upon the marbles. Hence it is 
supposed that about the year 1685, when the Venetians 
began to make Greece the chief seat of their war with 
Turkey, the temple was taken down, in order to make room 
for the battery which was then erected, the materials of the 
temple having served in the construction of the battery 
(Acropolis von Athen. p. 3). But we see no marks of 
fire on the Parthenon: and it seems very unlikely, supposing 
this battery to have been erected prior to the siege, that it 
should have been left uninjured after the siege, when Moro- 
sini not only carried away all the guns of the Acropolis, but 
destroyed its defences. Less than this can scarcely have been 
intended by the ‘‘ Maurocenus post eversas funditus Athenas 
Eubceam ire pergit” of Graziani, (p. 340) or the “ ut 
Athense diruerentur denique placuit” of Arrighi (p. 353.) 
The Erechtheium, although it became in its turn a powder 
magazine, escaped from the casualties of 140 years with little 
damage : for in 1729 all the Caryatides of the southern portico 
still remained, if we may trust to a drawing of the younger 
Fourmont in the Royal Library of Paris. Between that time 
and the year 1751 one of them had fallen : a recent excavation 
has led to its discovery very near its original position. In 
1802 another of the Caryatides was removed by Lord Elgin. 
In 1823 the Greek insurrection again placed the buildings of 
Athens in imminent danger, and in the course of this war the 
Erechthetum has suffered more than any other of the Athe- 
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nian edifices. The bombardment of 1827 caused the fall of 
three columns with the ceiling of the northern portico of the 
Erechtheium, and of a part of the western wall with two of 
its semi-columns. In 1832 the southern column of the 
eastern portico had fallen, and all the southern wall of the 
cella: no more than three of the Caryatides remained 
standing ; no more than two of the engaged columns of the 
western wall, and three of the six columns of the northern 
portico, with that part of the roof which they support.— 
Note of 1839. 


P.97.—The benefits which have been derived from the 
society of Dilettanti, although not much acknowledged in 
England, have been duly appreciated in that country, which 
now takes the lead in archzeological science. Professor Kruse, 
of Halle, in his work entitled Hellas, when dividing into 
periods our modern acquisitions in the knowledge of Gre- 
cian arts and literature, has fixed the commencement of the 
last period at the establishment of the Dilettanti in the year 
1734. He bears witness that by means of this society, not 
only the geography, topography, and monumental history of 
Greece have been greatly advanced, but that Grecian archi- 
tecture may be said to have been discovered by it and made 
known to the world. In the year 1755, the society was 
mainly instrumental in establishing the Royal Academy. 


P.111, note 4.—Pliny (35, 12 (45,) Photius and Suidas 
attest the derivation of the name of this place from its 
manufactory of pottery. 


P. 114, line 1.—The statue of the mother of the gods by 
Phidias was undoubtedly the same, concerning which Pliny 
(36, 5 (4, § 8), says, ‘“‘ Est in matris magne delubro in 
eadem civitate (Athenis) Agoracriti opus.” In like manner 
the statue of the Rhamnusian Nemesis, the joint production 
of Phidias and his favourite scholar Agoracritus, was attri- 

ss 2 
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buted sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other of 
these two artists. See Demi of Attica, p. 110. 


P. 116, line 15.—This was probably the statue of Erech- 
theus by Myron, which Pausanias (Boeot. 30, 1,) asserts to 
have been the finest of his works; for Pausanias notices no 
other statue of Erechtheus at Athens, except that which 
represented him as fighting with Immaradus in the temenus 
of Minerva Polias. See p. 157. 


P.117, note 1.—Lucian (Demosth. Encom. 10,) and 
Plutarch (de gloria Atheniensium 7) allude to this fragment 
of Pindar, and the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Nub. 300,) 
adds the word xAevat, which improves its efficiency— 
al re Nurapat cat aofSiuoe “EAXaSoc Epetopa xAevat "AGavar. 


P. 122, note 4.—According to Lucian (Demonax 53) 
there was a statue of Cynegeirus without hands in the 
Peecile. In the picture of the battle of Marathon, Mil- 
tiades was represented as stretching out his arm, pointing to 
the barbarians, and ordering the Athenians to advance 
against them (éxreivwy ry yxeipa Kal twodexvicg roic 
“EAAnet rode BapBapoue, Afywv Spugy car’ avrwyv). Scholl. 
Aristid. p. 216. Frémmel. 


P. 137, note 5.—The ancient temple of Bacchus in the 
Lenzeum (ro apxatérarov iepov) was opened only once a 
year. Demosth. c. Newer. p. 1370. Reiske. 


P.139. There were statues in the theatre of Bacchus, 
of Miltiades and Themistocles, each accompanied by 8 
Persian captive. Miltiades was on the left fronting the 
entrance, Themistocles on the right. Sch. Aristad. p. 202. 
Frémmel. 


P.141, note 5. According to Nicandrus of Colophon, 
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Solon was the first who built a temple to Venus Pandemus 
at Athens (ap. Athen. 13, 3, p. 569). 


P. 143, note 5.—Harpocration in Alyzitov, may be cited 
as a testimony to the existence of a heroum and oracle of 
Egeus at Athens. The latter rested on the authority of 
Dinarchus. 


P.145, line 7. For the altar of Minerva Hygieia at 
Athens, see Aristides Orat. in Minerv. p. 25. Steph. 


P. 163, line 5.—Plutarch mentions the temple of Diana 
Aristobula in the life of Themistocles (22,) and de Malign. 
Herodot. (36.) 


P. 163, note 7—Add to the testimony as to the statue 
of Hercules by Ageladas, that of Suidas in T'eAddac. 


P. 180, note 3.—Plutarch also refers to the bema of the 
Pnyx as the rock of the Agora (v "Ayopg mrpdc rw AlOw. 
Solon. 25). 


P. 193, note 1.—The “levelling of the torrent bed” at 
the Panathenaic stadium mentioned by the biographer of 
Lycurgus (Vit. X. Rhet.) compared with the words of the 
Psephisma of Stratocles in honour of the same statesman, 
shows that, although the valley may have been used as a 
stadium before his time, there was no construction until then. 
Lycurgus completed the unfinished theatre and arsenal 
(nylepya eEapydoaro), he entirely constructed the stadium 
(2weréXece rd orddiov), and he erected a gymnasium and 
other buildings at the Lyceium, (rd yupvactov xai rd 
Abxeoy xareoxebacey). 


P. 232. line 25.—The mythus of the Amazones having 
been much connected with that of the actions of Theseus, 
the Amazoneium was probably not far from the Theseium. 
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P. 235, line 3.—In addition to the arguments showing 
that the ordinary route from the Peirzeus passed to the 
northward of the northern Long Wall, may be mentioned 
an allusion made by Demosthenes (c. Nicostr. p. 1252, 
Reiske), to some quarries on the road from Athens to Pei- 
reeeus, which could not have been between the Long Walls, 
and in fact are still to be seen to the northward of the po- 
sition of the northern wall. 


P. 255, note 1.—mention is made likewise by Pausanias 
(Attic. 35, 2,) of an altar of Eurysaces in Athens. 


P. 257, note 1.—Diogenes Laértius, in stating (7, 3) that 
under the tyranny of the thirty, 1400 Attic citizens were 
slain in the Poecile, supports the opinion given in this note. 
Zeno, he says, avaxaprrwy 82 év rg TMouiAy crog.. . ~~» 
S:{Oero rode Adyouc, BovAduevog kal rd ywplov arepicraroy 
moijoa’ eri yap ray Tetaxovra, rwv wodirwv xpdc rods 
rerpaxoatouc xiAloucg avypovro ty aury. 


P. 281.—An inscription lately discovered (see "E¢npepic 
"ApxatoAoyen, 4° Athens, 1837. No. 80,) furnishes un- 
doubted proof that upper and lower Agryle were separate 
demi, and correct therefore the supposition in the text of 
this page, line 16. 


P. 282, note 1.—See also Bekker, Anecdota Greeca, 
p- 334, in”Aypa. 


P. 316, line 5.—Note. omitted. The date of the com- 
mencement of the Propylea, as well as the time consumed 
in its construction, rests_on the authority of Philochorus 
and Heliodorus (ap. Harpocrat. Suid. Phot. &c. in 
IIportAaa ravra.) For further remarks on the Propylea, 
see appendix xiv. 


P. 345, line 18.—The circular basis of a statue of Mi 
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nerva Hygicia has lately been discovered at the foot of the 
southern angular column of the Propylea, inscribed as 


follows : 
AGENAIOIAOENAIAITEIYTIEIAI 


TIYPPOSENOIHZENAGENAIO2Z. 
See Bullettino della Societé Archeol. di Roma, an. 1840, 
p- 68.. 

It is by no means impossible that this may be the basis 
of the statue dedicated by Pericles, although his name does 
not appear in the inscription, In this case it is curious, as 
proving that the H was sometimes employed for fra at 
Athens near forty years before the archonship of Eucleides. 
The situation of the basis shows likewise that the Venus 
Leena and the Diitrephes, as well as the Graces and Mercury 
of Socrates, stood very near the western colonnade of the Pro- 
pylea, and not in the interior part of the great vestibule. 


P.350, lime 13. See also p. 158.—The words of Pausa- 
nias here alluded to (awd Zovviov xpoorXlovaly éorw Hdn 
cbvorra) have generally been translated “a Sunio usque 
adnavigantibus conspicua est.” But this seems not to have 
been exactly the meaning of Pausanias. He intended pro- 
bably to state, in his usual manner, a fact which he had 
himself witnessed. In sailing along the Attic shore 
from Sunium towards Peireeeus, the Acropolis first comes 
into view near Cape Zoster : and precisely in this situation 
the western end of the Parthenon may have concealed the 
statue of Minerva Promachus, leaving the upper extremi- 
ties of the helmet and spear visible above the temple. It 
is obvious that the same appearance would have been 
presented to any ship sailing up the gulf on a course 
of N. 20 W. true, which is about the bearing of the Par- 
thenon from the supposed point near Zoster. But this 
point was the nearest at which the appearance could be 
seen from a ship sailing along the coast from Sunium, and 
it was at the same time the most distant, or nearly so, at 
which it was possible for the ancients, without the aid of 
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telescopes, to distinguish such objects as the crest of a 
helmet and the point of a spear, notwithstanding their 
having been ten times the common magnitude. The pas- 
sage therefore in Pausanias ought rather to be translated 
thus. ‘ The head of the spear and the crest of the helmet are 
visible even to those who are sailing onwards from Sunium” 
(towards Athens). The silence of Pausanias as to the 
statue when stating that its upper extremities were visible, 
and as to the cause of the singularity which he notices, is 
quite in his manner: and it is inexplicable without some 
knowledge of places and relative positions. 


P. 364, ine 9.—The words of Strabo, p. 395, (sAgelov 
8? cat  ’AraXayrn, Sudvupog ry wept EvBoray cat Aoxpoic” 
kat GAAo vnclov, Suotoy rg VurraAcia nat rovro® ef 6 
Ilepatedce, &c.) are probably faulty, for there is but one 
island besides Psyttaleia, and this answers to Atalante. 


P. 382, line 15.—Two grammarians (Bekker Anecd. Gr. 
I. p. 385, Eustath. in Il. A. 630,) assert that there was a 
picture of Helena by Zeuxis in the orod rwv adgirwy. The 
most celehrated picture of Helena by Zeuxis was at Crotona 
(Dionys. Hal. de Vet. Script. cens. 1. Cicero de Invent. 
2, 1.) But he may have painted another for the Athenians. 
Eustathius describes the stoa to which he alludes as having 


been vy ’A@fvac ; an expression applicable either to Pei- 


reeeus or to the Asty, and the more ambiguous, as most 
probably there was a stoa rwy adgirwy in the city, as well 
as at the Emporium. 


P. 402, note 2.—The important discovery of inscriptions 
here alluded to, and in p. 374, note 1, was made in ex- 
cavating for the foundations of a building which the Greek 
government intended to erect on the point which projects 
from the southern side of port Dhrako. These inscriptions, 
having been copied by Professor Ross of Athens, were found 
to be registers of ships and naval stores, in charge of suc- 
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cessive annual superintendants of the naval yards (mipeAn- 
rat trwv vewplwy), and were probably deposited in an office 
in the principal cxevoOfxn; which we may suppose therefore 
to have occupied the promontory on which the inscriptions 
were found, together with the adjoining ground to some dis- 
tance along the shore. We learn from these documents 
that in the reign of Alexander the Great there were 378 
vewootxor, or ship houses; of which 196 were in port Zea, 
94 in Cantharus, and 82 in Munychia. The comparative 
importance of Zea, thus indicated, leads one to suspect that 
all the southern part of port Dhrako, westward of the pro- 
montory above-mentioned, was comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Zea: and it is a curious fact, in reference to 
this supposition, that in the middle of the southern ynAj, or 
mole, at the entrance of port Dhrako, there was an opening 
which formed a communication between the outer bay and the 
southern branch of the great harbour, and which is indicated 
by a depth of thirty-one feet; the water on no other part 
of the two ruined chelze being more than eleven in depth, 
except in a corresponding opening in the northern chele, 
where is a depth of fifteen feet. 

In one of the inscriptions (xiv. 6; Boeckh, Urkunden. 
&c., p. 472 seq.) it is stated that some of the naval stores 
were lodged in the Acropolis: doubtless the Acropolis 
of Munychia, which occupied probably the height rising 
immediately above the place where the inscriptions were 
found. It has been supposed that these inscriptions 
mark the site of the celebrated work of Philo: but 
this building, by all the authors who notice it, namely, 
Strabo (p. 395), Pliny (H. N. 7, 37 (38), Vitruvius (7 
im pref.), Cicero (de Orat. 1, 14), and Appian (Mith- 
ridat. 41), is designated as an armoury (é7Ao@fxn, arma- 
mentarium), and not as a oxevo@f«n, or naval storehouse, 
as the edifice appears clearly to have been, on the site of 
which the inscriptions were found. Pliny relates that the 
building of Philo contained ar for 1000 ships, which is 
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incredible if we suppose him to have meant naval stores: 
but may be credited in reference to arms, as many modern 
armouries prove. We may still therefore be allowed to 
conjecture that the armoury of Philo stood within the trian- 
gular inclosure; of which the round towers and adjacent 
walls are in a style of architecture, such as was in use when 
Philo flourished. It is most probable, however, that at the 
date of these inscriptions the armoury of Philo was not yet 
built, for the latest of them is of the year in which Alex- 
ander died (B.c. 324) ; and the portico which Philo added to 
the mystic temple of Eleusis was not constructed until twelve 
or fourteen years later, under the administration of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. 


P. 440.—We may deduce from Thucydides and Photius 
(Lex. in Kwynyv) that the capac of Athens were originally 
separate villages round the base of the wéXr¢, and that these 
places preserved their names as quarters, when having be- 
come united, they formed the Asty or lower town. Keyy 
was commonly used to mean a street or neighbourhood. 
Kwpfrne’ yeirwv? copa yao ta Gugoda, Phot. in Kwpirne. 


P. 443, note 1.—This note refers to p. 221, note 2, and 
to p. 442, note 1. 


P. 444,—That the Scambonidz were in the city or its 
suburbs is evident from some inscriptions lately discovered 
(Eqnpepic ’ApxaoAcyuy, 9, 10, 11), where this name 1s 
connected with those of other demi, well known to have 
been so situated, namely, Melite, Cydathenzeum, Collytus, 
Ocele, Agryle, Alopece. Another inscription, which is of 
the early part of the fifth century B.c., makes mention of 
the Agora of the Scambonids (Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 
70); this marble having been found near the temple of 
Theseus, may be taken as supporting the opinion that 
Scambonidse bordered upon Melite. And hence it must be 
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admitted, that although in the plan of Athens I have placed 
Scambonid on the southern side of the town, the accuracy 
of this position is questionable. 


P, 452, lin. penult.—In reference to the Greek, or Pe- 
laspic origin, of many of the Etrurian cities, the names of 
Pisa and Volaterrse may particularly be noticed, as being 
those of neighbouring cities of Etruria, which may both be 
traced to the district of Elis in the Peloponnesus. Vola- 
terre, written FEAAOPI in Etruscan characters on its 
eoins, was in Hellenic ’EXarpfa, the name of a city in Thes- 
protia, which had been founded by Pelasgi from the Eleia 
(Strabo, p. 324. Demosth. p. 84, Reiske). Pisa was the 
chief city of all the country lying westward of Arcadia, 
when Pelops migrated into the peninsula, which afterwards 
bore his name ; it was in a declining state at the beginning 
of the 8th century 3.c., and extinct soon after the be- 
ginning of the 6th, we may safely attribute therefore a 
date of several centuries before the Trojan war to the coloni- 
zation which introduced the name of Pisa into Etruria. 


P.489.—Among the buildings of Athens the Poleterium, 
or place of meeting of the ten Poletse, ought not to have 
been omitted. Isseus. ap. Harpocr. in [loAjrac cat woAnri- 
gov. Concerning the Polete, see p. 608. 


P. 492.—We learn from Apollodorus (1, 5, § 1) that the 
’AyéAacoroc zérpa was near the well Callichorus at Eleu- 
sis (v. Pausan. Attic. 38, 6.) But there was another ayé- 
Aacrog rérpa, according to the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
(Eq. 785), upon which Theseus sat before he descended to 
hell ("Eor: 53) xal "AyfAaorog wétpa xaAoupéyn rapa roitc 
"A@nvalore, Sov xaBloa pact Onofa pédXovra xarafalvew 
sic “Adou’ 80ev xal rovvopza rp wérog). This ayéXactog rérpa 
seems therefore to have marked the ywofoyv, or place in 
Athens, where, according to Pausanias, Theseus and Pei- 
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rithous came to an agreement to proceed to Sparta and 
Thesprotia ; and which, as we have seen above (p. 129. 
272), was in the Asty between the Prytaneium and Olyn- 
pieium, near the temples of Sarapis and Lucina. Compare 
Pausanias Attic. 18, 5. Apollodorus, 2,5,§ 12. Plotarch. 
Thes. 31. 


P. 508, note 3.—V. et Suid. in Nicvpoc. ° 


P. 530, 1. ult.—A@nva Nin. Sophoc. Philoct. 134. 
Eurip. Ion. 1529. 


P. 567.—On the last day of Pyanepsion, or feast of the 
Chalceia, the peplus was taken off the loom by the priestesses 
and Arrhephoree. “Eore 8 vn cat véa Ivavaftwvoe, ivy 
cal lépecar pera trav “Appnddpwv rov MérAov defSwvrat (dc- 
Covrac!) Etymol. M. in XaAncea. For SdZopua, dacpe, 
dfaorc, see Pollux. 7, 32. 38, and Stephani Lexicon. 
A yearly exhibition of the peplus is attested by Diodorus 
(20, 46), as well as by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Eq. 
566). 
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